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PHYLLIS  SCHLAFLY 


Straight  from 
the  shoulder 


One  of  the  10  most  powerful 
women  in  Illinois,  says  the 
Associated  Press. 

One  of  the  25  most  influen¬ 
tial  women  in  the  U.S.,  says 
World  Almanac. 

One  of  the  world’s  most 
watchable  mothers  (six 
kids),  says  International 
Girlwatchers  Society. 


Foreign  Policy 


Politics 


Nuclear  Strategy 
and  Weaponry  Economics 


Phyllis  is  author  of  several 
books.  Nine  top  sellers. 

She  is  a  frequent  TV  and 
radio  guest. 

Wife  of  an  attorney  and  law 
student,  she  has  an  honor¬ 
ary  doctor  of  laws  degree, 
Niagara  University. 

Phyllis  is  a  renowned  public 
speaker  from  coast  to  coast. 

She  is  a  national  leader  of 
STOP  ERA  movement  and 
has  received  nine  Honor 
Medals  from  Freedoms 
Foundation. 

She  holds  a  master’s  from 
Harvard  in  political  science, 
a  B.A.  with  honors  from 
Washington  University. 


Phyllis  worked  her  way 
through  college  as  a  gunner 
and  ballistics  technician  in 
an  ammo  plant.  She  has 
testified  before  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  on  defense  and  is  a 
student  of  military  affairs. 

Phyllis  authors  a  monthly 
newsletter  throughout  the 
nation  and  is  syndicated 
twice  a  week  by  Copley 
News  Service  to  the  nation’s 


newspapers. 


Education  Social  Issues 

Court  Decisions  Even  on  Sports!! 


MAIL  TO:  Copley  News  Service 

P.O.  Box  190.  San  Diego,  CA.  92112 
(714)  299-3131 
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SENECA  FALLS.  New  York -In  1976, 
an  ex-policeman  disappeared  while 
fishing  on  Seneca  Lake  in  Upstate 
New  York.  Two  men  were  arrested 
and  accused  of  his  murder,  even 
though  the  body  was  never  found 
Carol  Ritter,  court  reporter 
for  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers, 
went  to  cover  the  pretrial  hearing 
for  the  accused 

When  she  arrived  at  the  court¬ 
room,  Ritter  and  other  reporters 
were  baned  from  the  hearing  on 
the  pretext  that  the  accused  would 
not  be  able  to  get  a  fair  trial  if 
the  pretrial  hearing  was  covered 
by  the  press. 


The  Gannett  Rochester 
Newspapers  strongly  disagreed 
and  challenged  the  judge  s  right  to 
close  the  doors  of  justice  to  the 
people,  including  the  press.  They 
took  that  challenge  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Gannett  believes  no  judge 
should  have  the  right  to  shut  the 
people  and  their  free  press  out  of 
such  pretrial  hearings,  where  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  criminal 
prosecutions  are  resolved. 

Can  you  imagine  up  to  90 
percent  of  all  court  cases  being 
settled  in  secret?  Gannett  could 
not.  But  on  July  2, 1979,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  it  could 
happen. 

Gannett  protests  vigorously 
this  abridgment  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Not  only  has  the 
Court  limited  journalists’  access 
to  gathering  and  reporting  the 
news  for  the  public,  but  it  has  also 


trampled  on  the  people’s  freedom 
to  know,  the  cornerstone  of  our 
rights  as  a  free  people  in  a  free 
society. 

The  freedoms  of  the  First 
Amendment  must  be  cherished, 
not  shackled. 

At  Gannett,  we  have  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  fireedom  in  every 
business  we’re  in,  whether  it’s 
newspaper,  TV,  radio,  outdoor 
advertising  or  public  opinion 
research. 

And  so  firom  Burlington  to 
Boise,  from  Fort  Myers  to  Fort 
Wayne,  every  Gannett  newspaper, 
every  TV  and  radio  station  is 
free  to  express  its  own  opinions, 
free  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
its  own  community  in  its  own  way. 

Gannett 

A  world  of  different  voices 

where  freedom  speaks. 


Tvli 
Service 
onthe 


The  energy  crisis 
hits  home  at  the  gas  pump. 

Drivers  wait  in  line  and  fume. 

Vacationers  worry  and  change  summer  plans. 
Florida’s  tourist  industry  watches  nervously. 

Will  gas  be  available?  How  much  will  it 
cost?  Big  questions  these  days! 

To  search  out  the  answers  for 
St.  Petersburg  Times  readers,  we’ve  created  the 
“gasoline  beat."  Janice  Martin  -  a  bright,  tough, 
experienced  reporter  —  was  assigned  to 
become  an  expert  on  gasoline  and  oil  supphes, 
then  keep  Times  readers  informed,  day  by  day, 
of  how  the  energy  crisis  affects  their  lives. 

“The  energy  crisis  is  not  simply  a  shortage 
of  fuel  for  cars.  It’s  a  shortage  of  power  to  nm 
every  factory.  It’s  a  shortage  of  a  basic  element 
of  our  day-to-day  existence,"  says  Martin. 

Martin’s  beat  takes  her  from  neighborhood 
gas  station  to  the  lines  of  striking  truckers,  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  in  Washington.  Her 
mandate  is  open-ended:  Go  where  you  need  to, 
just  cover  the  story. 

At  The  Times  and 
Evening  Independent, 
there’s  no  energy 
shortage  when  it  comes 
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18-21 — Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Association,  Hotel  Meridien, 
Montreal.  Quebec. 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Alameda  Plaza, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

26-28— Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  State  Lodge,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 
29-31 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  The  Woodlands,  Houston, 
Tex. 


AUGUST 

5-8 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Houston, 
Houston,  Texas. 

18-24— International  Typographical  Union,  Radisson  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

20-22— Newspaper  In  Education  Seminar,  sponsored  by  Fla.  Dept,  of 
Education  and  Florida  Press  Association,  Dutch  Inn,  Lake  Buena 
Vista.  Fla. 

26-28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  The  Gideon  Putnam, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

26-Sept.  1— INPA/ANPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

SEPTEMBER 

7-11 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

13-15— Mid  America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson, 
Mo. 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 

Sheraton  Inn,  Greenburg,  Pa. 

14- 15— New  York  State  Production  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Saratoga 

Springs.  N.Y. 

14-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas. 

20-21 — Allied  Publishers.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal,  Union,  Wa. 

20- 22— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Pocono  Hershey 

Resort,  White  Haven,  Pa. 

21- 23— Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Clock  Tower  Inn, 

Rockford,  III. 

23-25 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Clock  Tower 
Inn,  Rockford,  III. 

23-25 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  circulation  conference.  Crown 
Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

23-27 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Washington 
Plaza,  Seattle.  Wa. 

25- 28 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  The  Pointe,  Phoenix. 

26- 28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Valley 

Forge  Hotel,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

27- 30 — Women  in  Communications.  Inc.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas.  Tex. 

28- 30 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Carousel  Motel, 

Ocean  City,  Md. 

29- Oct.  2 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pocono  Manor, 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

30- Oct.  5 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago, 

III. 


OCTOBER 

7-9 — Ohio  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Perrysburg, 
Ohio. 

7-10 — United  Press  International's  EDICON,  Galleria  Plaza  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

7-13 — National  Newspaper  Week 
13 — International  Newscarrier  Day 

9-12 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Town  &  Country 
Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

11-13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Ad  Conference,  Detroit  Plaza, 
Detroit. 

11-13 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Americana. 
Albany.  N.Y. 

11-14 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  The  Inn,  Farmington,  N.  Mex. 
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BUYA 
HormNG 


...around  St.  Louis. 

The  Third  Newspaper  is 
a  group  of  28  suburban 
newspapers  that  com¬ 
pletely  rings  the  St.  Louis 
Metro  ar^with  total 
geographil  coverage  of 
the  suburbs.  No  gaps. 

The  hottest  ring  you’ll 
ever  buy. 

Complete  geographic 
dominance  like  this  cannot 
be  found  in  any  other 
major  market. 

In  fact,  our  total  audited 
circulation  now  stands  at 
754,294*.  That's  44%  more 


than  the  two  dailies 
combined. 

Advertisers  know  a 
beautiful  ring  when  they 
see  one.  We  totally  domi¬ 
nate  food,  for  example, 
with  five  times  more  un¬ 
duplicated  retail  food 
lineage  than  both  dailies 
put  together.  And  over  90 
of  the  nation’s  top  adver¬ 
tisers  penetrate  the  pros¬ 
perous  St.  Louis  area  with 
The  Third  Newspaper. 

Readership  is  high  and 
intensive  because  The 
Third  Newspaper  focuses 


on  local  news,  sports, 
entertainment  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Readership  trans¬ 
lates  into  response,  too, 
with  recent  research 
showing  that  some  86%  of 
women  readers  clip 
advertisers’  coupons. 

Don’t  leave  any  open¬ 
ings  for  your  competition. 
Go  for  the  ring  now. 


*C.A  C  Audit,  9/30/78,  for  27 
Suburban  Newspapers,  709,934, 
plus  our  new  28th  newspaper. 
The  Alton  Citizen,  44,360, 
Publisher  s  Statement  subject 
toC.A.C  Audit 


Suburban  Newspapers 
of  Greater  St.  Louis 

The  Third  Newspaper 
That’s  First  in  St.  Louis 

North  Office:  9320  Lewis  &  Clark  Blvd.,  St,  Louis,  MO  63136  (314)  868-8000 
South  Office:  7020  Chippewa,  St.  Louis,  MO  63119  (314)  481-1111 


Circulation  Audited  and  Certified  by 


Represented  nationally  by 
U  S  SUBURBAN  PRESS  INC 


Newsbriefs 


We/lSkED 

SIX 

TOUGH 

MCWSMPGRMQ1 

TODGSIGfl 

THGPGRfGa 

GDITOR. 

The  perfect  editor,  they  told  us,  would  have  the  patience 
of  a  saint,  the  disposition  of  an  angel,  the  tractability 
of  a  dog,  and  the  voice  of  a  morning  dove. 

Out  of  these  (and  other  more  concrete)  suggestions, 
we  developed  the  Teleram  2277,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  advanced  text  editing  /  communicating 
display  terminals  on  the  market.  A  reporter’s  dream. 
The  2277  provides  virtually  unlimited  data  storage 
(up  to  84,000  characters  on  each  easily-removable 
floppy  diskette).  It  features  a  full  range  of  editing  capa¬ 
bilities,  including  overwriting;  inserting  or  deleting  char¬ 
acters,  words  or  entire  areas  of  text;  word  integrity  and 
string  search  for  replacing  a  character,  word,  or  phrase 
within  the  text. 

You  can  write,  scroll  through,  edit,  retain  and/or  trans¬ 
mit  up  to  84,000  characters  (about  14,000  words). 
Most  important,  the  2277  is  a  two-way  communicating 
system  that  can  transmit  or  receive,  at  high  speed, 
over  regular  phone  lines,  specially-dedicated  lines,  or 
direct  cable  to  the  sending  or  receiving  device. 

The  2277  is  a  stand-alone  terminal  that  operates  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  main  computer  system,  thereby  giving  you 
a  safe  method  of  copy  creation  and  retention. 

The  perfect  editor?  Six  tough  reporters  said  it  was. 
And  we  believe  them. 

For  more  information,  send  for 
our  brochure. 

Teleram  Communications 
Corporation 
2  Corporate  Park  Drive 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604 
(914)  694-9270 
Telex  646658 

TSLERnm 

The  easiest-going  editor  you’ll  ever  work  with. 


FCC  reviews  McGoff  tv  license 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  was  scheduled 
to  meet  in  closed  session  this  week  (July  12).to  reconsider  its 
issuance  of  a  Michigan  television  station  license  to  Panax 
Corporation  because  the  group’s  president,  John  McGoff,  is 
under  investigation  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 

The  FCC  in  May  had  approved  the  Panax  application  for  a 
license  to  operate  WGTU-tv  in  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

McGoff  is  under  investigation  over  reports  that  the  South 
African  government  secretly  gave  him  some  $11.5  million  for 
an  unsuccessful  bid  to  purchase  the  Washington  Star  in 
1974.  McGoff  then  allegedly  used  the  money  to  purchase  the 
Sacramento  Union. 

In  an  unrelated  development  involving  McGoff,  Panax 
Corporation  recently  filed  a  $1  million  invasion  of  privacy 
suit  against  a  Marquette  (Mich.)  radio  reporter. 

The  suit  charges  the  reporter  with  eavesdropping  on  a 
company  board  of  directors  meeting  in  May. 

The  suit  contends  that  Matthew  Beer,  a  26-year  old 
Northern  Michigan  University  student  and  part-time  radio 
reporter  for  station  WUUN-fm,  invaded  Panax  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  privacy  by  eavesdropping  and  then  reporting  on  a 
private  board  of  director’s  meeting. 

Panax  claims  Beer  first  posed  as  a  hotel  employe  to  gain 
entry  to  the  stockholder’s  meeting  and  was  later  found  “with 
his  ear  pressed  to  (a)  folding  wall  enclosing  the  room  where 
the  directors  were  meeting  in  private.’’ 

Beer  said  the  partition  was  so  flimsy  that  while  standing 
outside  the  room  he  could  overhear  everything  that  was 
going  on  inside. 

Beer  contends  that  McGoff  emerged  from  the  room  and 
shouted  “Get  his  notes,  get  his  notes,’’  to  other  Panax 
executives.  Beer  said  he  kept  his  notes  and  reported  on  the 
meeting. 

McGoff  was  unavailable  for  comment. 

*  *  * 

Montreal  tabloid  stops  publishing 

The  daily  tabloid  Montreal  Metro-Matin  announced  (June 
25)  it  was  “temporarily”  ceasing  publication  after  its 
employees  served  notice  they  would  not  report  for  work 
until  they  get  two  weeks  of  back  pay. 

The  paper  had  been  unable  to  pay  it  employees  for  the 
last  15  days,  publisher  Gilles  Paiement  acknowledged  in  a 
written  statement. 

But  he  said  the  paper  is  negotiating  with  banks  to  re¬ 
finance  itself  and  called  the  cancellation  of  publication  a 
“temporary  interruption.”  He  did  not  say  when  publication 
might  resume,  and  newspaper  management  refused  to 
elaborate  on  the  prepared  statement. 

Paiement  said  the  company  offered  its  employees  15 
percent  of  the  company’s  shares  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
the  workers  to  carry  on.  But  journalists  and  production 
staff  voted  21  to  2  to  stay  off  work  until  they  are  paid. 

Metro-Matin,  a  low-budget.  French-language  morning 
paper  that  concentrated  on  crime,  entertainment  and  sports 
news,  got  off  to  an  encouraging  start  in  mid-January  with  a 
first  press  run  announced  at  6,000,  but  management  has  been 
hesitant  to  give  circulation  figures  since  then. 

Metro-Matin  was  the  offspring  of  Metro-PM,  a  short¬ 
lived  afternoon  tabloid  that  closed  December  22  after  42 
issues.  The  paper,  which  published  Monday  to  Friday, 
switched  to  mornings  in  an  effort  to  plug  the  market  gap 
created  by  the  demise  last  December  of  another  morning 
tabloid,  Montreal-Matin,  which  had  a  circulation  of  90,000. 

Aside  from  Metro-Matin,  there  are  three  French-language 
dailies  in  Montreal  and  two  English  dailies. 
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One 
of  the 

The  word  "science"  covers  a  lot  of  territory,  from  deep  within  the  earth 
to  far  out  in  space.  Al  Rossiter,  Jr.  has  a  big  beat. 

in  twenty-plus  years  with  UPl,  Al  has  covered  every  science  topic 
imaginable.  Dozens  of  space  missions.  The  search  for  earthquake  clues  along  the 

San  Andreas  Fault,  for  the  source  of  Legionnaires'  disease,  and  for  weather 
patterns  that  caused  Africa's  Sahelian  drought. 

best 

Along  the  way  he  won  the  Howard  Blakeslee  award  from  the  American 

Heart  Association  and  equal  recognition  from  his  peers  in  the  American  Medical 

Writers  and  the  Aviation-space  writers.  They'll  agree  that  Al  Rossiter,  Jr.  is 
one  of  the  very  best  in  science  reporting. 

Al  Rossiter,  Jr* 

UPl  Science  Editor— One  of  the  best 

*Atarecer)t  Interview  with  Nell  Armstrong 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  " 

Robert  U.  Brown.  President  and  Editor  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  ot  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Must  reading 

We  would  like  to  recommend  a  major  new  research  report 
commissioned  by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  funded  by  the  Newspaper  Readership  Council. 

Entitled,  “Changing  Needs  of  Changing  Readers,”  this 
tome  in  our  opinion  is  essential  reading  for  editors  who  want 
to  find  out  what  it  is  that  turns  on  today’s  newspaper  read¬ 
ers. 

Drawing  its  conclusions  from  a  series  of  focus-group  in¬ 
terviews  in  12  markets,  the  report  points  to  a  serious  gap 
between  what  editors  think  is  new  and  interesting  and  what 
readers  want  to  see  in  their  newspapers.  In  an  age  of  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  on  self-gratification,  readers  are  less 
willing  to  accept  what  editors  believe  they  should  read. 

To  quote  from  the  report’s  Foreword  and  Summary,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Michael  J.  O’Neill,  editor  of  the  New  York  Newti  and 
chairman  of  ASNE’s  Readership  and  Research  Committee: 

“There  is  indeed  a  serious  gap  between  editors  and  read¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  much  more  than  a  simple  difference  of  opinion 
between  what  editors  think  is  new  and  interesting  and  what 
people  want  in  their  newspapers.  It  is  a  failure  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  therefore  of  basic  understanding. 

“Under  the  impact  of  rapid  social  and  cultural  change, 
many  readers — especially  young  readers  and  occasional 
readers — have  developed  different  attitudes  about  news¬ 
papers.  They  expect  them  to  be  more  attentive  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  needs,  more  caring,  more  warmly  human,  less 
anonymous.  Instead  of  faceless  editors  and  reporters — 
traditional  symbols  of  objectivity — they  want  real  people  to 
relate  to.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  reprinting  excerpts  from  the  report 
in  a  4-part  series  that  starts  in  this  week’s  issue  on  page  18. 
Copies  of  the  full  report  are  available  from  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  P.O.  Box  32188,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28232. 


Patterson’s  lament 

Pondering  the  pending  sales  of  the  NuHhville  TenneHsean 
and  Hartford  Con  runt  to  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  Times-Mirror 
Co.  Inc.,  respectively,  prompted  Eugene  Patterson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  I ndegendent  and  editor 
of  the  Times,  to  comment  to  an  E&P  reporter:  “I’m  always 
sorry  to  see  one  less  independently-owned  newspaper.  It’s 
getting  lonesome.” 

Since  Gannett  sold  one  paper  to  a  local  group  to  acquire 
the  other  newspaper  in  Nashville,  there  is  only  a  net  change 
of  one  in  the  total  of  independent  newspapers.  All  of  those, 
however,  will  echo  Patterson’s  comment,  we  feel  sure. 
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Letters _ 

DEMOCRACY  IN  JEOPARDY 

While  the  recent  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  “60  Minutes”  case 
may  be  technically  and  legally  sound,  the 
disturbing  implications  of  any  decision 
concerning  the  issue  of  freedom  of  the 
press  should  not  be  ignored. 

Just  as  the  line  between  journalism 
which  is  defamatory  and  that  which  is 
true  (but  dramatically  presented)  may  be 
a  thin  one  at  times,  the  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  media’s  freedom  to  disclose 
public  or  official  wrongdoing  and  censor¬ 
ship  is  also  fragile. 

When  freedom  of  the  press  is  im¬ 
paired,  democracy  is  in  jeopardy. 
Thought  control  and  dictatorship  rely 
upon  clamping  down  on  the  news 
media — and  this  should  never  be  toler¬ 
ated. 

As  trial  lawyers,  we  recognize  how 
easily  precious  freedoms,  important 
human  rights  and  the  quality  of  life  are 
interwoven.  In  recognition  of  this,  the 
California  Trial  Lawyers  Association  in 
1974  sponsored  a  series  of  bills  which  the 
late,  then-Senator  George  Moscone  au¬ 
thored,  each  designed  to  prevent  the 
continuing  intrusion  into  and  erosion  of 
press  freedom. 

Of  them,  SB  1858  which  extended  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Shield  Law  to  unpublished 
material  became  law. 

More  recently  we  supported  a  bill  by 
Assemblyman  Terry  Goggin,  which  had 
a  similar  goal. 

As  trial  lawyers,  we  have  recognized 
that  we  can  uncover  flagrant  wrongdoing 
but  until  the  news  media  exposes  it  and 
the  public  becomes  aroused,  no  remedial 
action  may  occur. 

We  have  exposed  drugs  that  have  left 
thousands  of  malformed  infants.  We 
have  uncovered  manufacturers  of 
dangerous  and  defective  products  who 
continue  to  peddle  their  wares  knowing 
that  those  products  will  cause  injury  and 
death.  We  have  disclosed  errant  doctors 
performing  destructive  and  unnecessary 
surgery  whose  colleagues  fail  to  act.  We 
have  uncovered  consumer  fraud  and 
highlighted  unfair  insurance  claims  prac¬ 
tices. 

Yet  without  the  scrutiny  of  the  news 
media,  change  would  not  come  about. 

Newspapers  force  official  action  by 
uncovering  irregularities  and  laxity  in 
governmental  regulatoiy  and  watchdog 
agencies. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  impair  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  judiciary  to  decide  any 
case  as  it  views  the  merits.  We  are 
merely  calling  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  important  fundamental  rights  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Constitutions  by  our  found¬ 
ing  fathers — one  that  must  be  zealously 
protected. 

Sanford  M.  Gaoh 
(Gage  is  president  of  California  Trial 
Lawyers  Association.) 
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Thank  you  for  your  fine  coverage  of 
our  national  conference.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  two  things: 

1 .  The  cost  for  using  the  Paul  Williams 
Resource  Center  is  $10  plus  postage  and 
photocopying  for  nonmembers.  The  cost 
for  members  is  just  postage  and  photo¬ 
copying.  (IRL  membership  is  $15  annu¬ 
ally.) 

2.  The  actual  name  of  the  awards  will 
be  “Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors- 
University  of  Missouri  Awards  for  Out¬ 
standing  Investigative  Journalism.” 

John  Ullmann 
(Lllmann  is  executive  director  of  Investi¬ 
gative  Reporters  &  Editors) 

lie  9i(  9|C 

FINE  SOURCE 

Since  subscribing  to  Editor  &  Pub 
LisHbK  six  weeks  ago,  1  have  found  it  to 
be  a  great  wealth  of  information  on  the 
newspaper  industry  and  a  fine  source  for 
job  opportunities. 

Richard  Sandomir 

Flushing,  N.Y. 


This  letter  is  to  inform  you  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  News-Press 
concerning  the  NEWSPLAN  program. 
We  are  excited  about  the  opportunity  it 
affords. 

Our  national  rate  is  .22  per  line  with 
the  following  discounts  offered: 


2-<)  pages  per  annum  .  5^4 

7-1.^  pages  per  annum  .  109? 

14-26  pages  per  annum  .  159? 

27-52  pages  per  annum  .  209? 


We  believe  the  NEWSPLAN  will  be 
good  for  our  national  advertisers.  The 
discounts  will  encourage  them  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  media  that  will  give  them  the 
results  desired. 

KbNNETH  O.  Light 

(Light  is  ad  director.) 

Short  takes 

Man  nearly  drowns. — Maui  (Hawaii) 
News. 

♦  9|e  ♦ 

For  men,  dark  suits  and  ties  are  rec¬ 
ommended;  for  women;  dressed  are 
best. — Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader. 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT 


Nick  Wallace 
News  Editor 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


“We  use  I'he  Times’  major  international  and  national 
stories  and  analytical  pieces  because  we  consider  them 
authoritative.  Invariably,  the  points  emphasized  in 
Times  articles  produce  widespread  reaction  for  days 
thereafter _ ” 


}CeUr  jjork  Stmr0 

■  NEWS  SERVICE 
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The  brightest  spot 
in  the  BigApple... 


4. 


Staten  Island. 


WeVe  Growing 


WeVe  Younger 


While  other  parts  of  the  city  have  been  los¬ 
ing  population,  Staten  Island  has  been  gaining 
steadily.  In  fact,  we  are  the  only  part  of  New 
York  City  with  wide  open  spaces  available  for 
development. 

WeVe  Wealthier 

Staten  Island  isn’t  only  a  growing  borough 
.  .  .  it’s  a  wealthy  and  young  community,  too. 

With  a  median  age  of  30  years,  Staten  Island 
is  the  city’s  youngest  borough.  And  since 
Staten  Islanders  enjoy  a  median  income  of 
$17,600  —  the  highest  in  the  city  —  it’s  hardly 
surprising  that  they  spend  more  per  household 
than  residents  of  any  other  borough  except 
Manhattan.  Retail  spending  on  Staten  Island 
totaled  $698,571,000  in  1977,  and  that  doesn’t 
include  the  estimated  quarter-of-a-billion  dol¬ 
lars  Staten  Island  consumers  spent  in  nearby 
New  Jersey,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn;  spend¬ 
ing  is  expected  to  increase  37%  by  1982  . . .  the 
highest  growth  rate  of  any  of  the  boroughs. 
That  means  by  1982  Staten  Island  will  be  a 
billion-dollar  county. 


Each  and  every  day,  the  Advance  reaches 
an  incredible  89%  of  all  Staten  Islanders  18 
years  of  age  and  older.  Our  penetration  of  the 
25-44  age  group  is  87%,  and  83%  for  the  18-34 
group.  The  Advance  reached  90%  of  all  adults 
with  household  incomes  over  $15,000,  and 
92%  of  those  who  own  homes.  And  we  reach 
Staten  Islanders  at  home,  with  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Advance  delivered  to  the  doorsteps 
of  8  of  every  10  of  our  regular  readers. 

WeVe  sold  on  the  Advance 

Staten  Islanders  know  the  Advance  is  the 
best  way  for  them  to  stay  informed  about 
what’s  happening  in  their  community,  and  in 
the  world.  And  for  advertisers,  there’s  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  in  the  world  to  reach  the  growing, 
affluent  Staten  Island  community  than  through 
the  Staten  Island  Advance. 


^aten  Abuance 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Source:  Belden  Associates  CMS,  March-May  1978;  Sales  Marketing  &  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1978. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Independently-owned  paper  since  1764  " 


Times-Mirror  seeks  to  buy  Hartford  daily 


Connecticut’s  largest  daily  newspaper, 
the  Hartford  Courant,  which  has  been 
operating  independently  since  1764, 
reached  an  agreement  in  principle  (July 
10)  to  be  acquired  by  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles  for  about  $105.6  mil¬ 
lion. 

Times  Mirror,  which  published  the 
Los  Anfieles  Times,  Dallas  Times- 
Herald,  (Long  Island,  N.Y.)  Newsday 
and  two  smaller  Connecticut,  dailies, 
Greenwich  Times  and  Stamford  Advo¬ 
cate,  has  offered  $200  per  share  for  the 
Courant's  527,770  shares  of  outstanding 
stock.  The  Courant  employes  some  1 ,000 
people  and  about  300  of  whom  are  stock¬ 
holders.  There  are  a  total  of  500  stock¬ 
holders. 

The  Times  Mirror  proposal  involves  a 
cash  tender  offer  for  a  minimum  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  outstanding  shares.  This 


cash  tender  would  then  be  followed  by  a 
merger  in  which  the  shareholders  with 
more  than  five  shares  would  receive  in¬ 
stallment  notes.  Those  with  five  shares 
or  less  would  get  cash. 

The  sale  of  the  Courant  will  be  for  one 
of  the  largest  amounts  paid  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper.  In  1977  Capital  Cities 
paid  $125  million  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Times. 

Last  year,  the  Courant’s  stockholders, 
consisting  mainly  of  employes  and  re¬ 
tired  employes,  rejected  an  offer  of  $70 
million  by  Capital  Cities. 

At  that  time,  Courant  president  Ed¬ 
mund  W.  Downes  said  management  be¬ 
lieved  the  paper  should  remain  indepen¬ 
dent. 

In  a  letter  to  employes  this  week, 
Downe  changed  his  tune.  “In  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  management,  there  is  no  news¬ 


paper  company  with  which  the  Courant 
could  be  associated  that  has  as  much  to 
offer  to  the  employes  of  the  Courant  and 
the  community  as  does  the  Times  Mir¬ 
ror,”  he  said. 

Downes  added;  however,  that  al¬ 
though  a  majority  of  the  stockholders 
had  opposed  the  Capital  Cities  offer,  a 
poll  taken  at  that  time  indicated  that  65% 
of  the  shareholders  responding  indicated 
“that  they  would  be  interested  in  selling 
their  shares  if  the  right  kind  of  proposal 
presented  itself.” 

The  Courant  has  a  circulation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  210,000  daily  and  280,000 
Sundays  and  is  the  only  daily  in  Hartford 
since  the  demise  of  the  Hartford  Times  in 
1976. 

The  Courant’s  1978  earnings  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  $3.7  million  on  revenue  of 
$53.1  million. 


Gannett  makes  deal  to  get 
control  of  Nashville  agency 


In  1977,  Nashville  Tennessean  pub¬ 
lisher  John  Seigenthaler,  a  staunch  op¬ 
ponent  of  group  ownership,  in  a  debate 
with  Gannett  head  Allen  Neuharth,  said 
the  roots  of  a  newspaper  in  Nashville 
could  be  lost  when  they  are  transplanted 
to  Rochester,  New  York  (Gannett  head¬ 
quarters.) 

Last  week  Gannett  acquired  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  from  the  Evans  family  and 
Seigenthaler  became  an  employe  of 
Neuharth’s  when  he  signed  a  “long 
term"  contract  to  remain  on  as  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  morning  daily. 

Seigenthaler  was  also  given  the  addi¬ 
tional  titles  of  president  and  editor  of  the 
Tennessean. 

The  marriage  between  Seigenthaler 
and  Neuharth,  from  a  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  point  of  view,  overshadowed  the  deal 
in  which  Gannett  sold  its  interest  in  the 
afternoon  Nashville  Banner  to  three 
local  businessmen  for  $25  million  and 
purchased  the  morning  Tennessean  for 
$50  million.  Gannett  acquired  the  Banner 
in  1972  from  the  Stahiman  family  for  $15 
million. 

In  stressing  that  he  can  publish  an  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper  and  still  be  part  of 
a  group.  Seigenthaler  said,  “1  am  elated 
by  assurances  from  Al  Neuharth  that  the 
independent  news  and  editorial  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  newspaper  will  continue  in 
the  years  ahead. 


“It  is  clear  that  the  Tennessean,  with 
local  independence  couple  with  the  na¬ 
tional  resources  of  Gannett,  will  be  free 
to  serve  its  community  of  readers,  re¬ 
maining  true  to  its  unique  past  under  the 
ownership  of  the  Evans  family,”  he  said. 

Seigenthaler  told  E&P  that  Gannett 
has  given  him  assurances  “in  writing” 
that  he  will  retain  news  and  editorial  au¬ 
tonomy  on  budgeting  and  policy  control. 
He  also  said  he  has  written  assurance 
from  Gannett  that  he  will  be  kept  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  paper  and  not  be 
moved  to  another  Gannett  property 
elsewhere  around  the  country. 

Seigenthaler  said  he  is  aware  that  there 
will  be  those  who  will  accuse  him  of  sell¬ 
ing  out  against  his  principles,  but  said. 
“I’m  comfortable  and  confident  that  this 
newspaper  will  continue  to  operate  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past.”  He  said  the 
editorial  policy  will  remain  the  same  and 
his  top  management  team  will  also  re¬ 
main  unchanged. 

As  far  as  his  new  titles,  .Seigenthaler 
said.  “Titles  are  meaningless  to  me,  but 
it  does  say  something  about  the  depth  of 
their  (Gannett’s)  commitment.” 

Gannett,  he  said,  has  taken  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  insure  that  the  “roots”  of 
the  paper  remain  in  Nashville  and  that 
was  his  main  concern. 

“1  will  be  here  to  protect  the  roots,” 
he  said. 


Neuharth,  in  turn,  heaped  praise  on 
Seigenthaler,  calling  him  “one  of  jour¬ 
nalism’s  most  able  executives”  and  “one 
of  its  most  respected  and  independent 
spokesmen.” 

“In  keeping  with  Gannett’s  policy  of 
local  autonomy,  he  (Seigenthaler)  will 
have  full  responsibility  for  all  news  and 
editorial  matters,”  Neuharth  said.  “With 
Gannett’s  additional  resources  and  under 
Seigenthaler’s  direction,  we  expect  the 
Tennessean  to  become  an  even  more  ef¬ 
fective  voice  throughout  Tennessee  and 
the  South.” 

Gannett  sold  the  Banner  to  two  bank¬ 
ers,  Brownlee  O.  Currey  Jr.,  vice- 
chairman  of  Tennessee  Valley  Bancorp. 
Inc.  and  Irby  Simpkins,  Jr.,  president  of 
Harpeth  National  Bank,  and  to  lawyer/ 
politician  John  Jay  Hooker,  Jr.,  for  $10 
million  more  than  the  Rochester  based 
media  conglomerate  paid  for  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1972. 

In  the  transaction,  Gannett  also  ob¬ 
tained  control  of  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation,  which  acts  as  production, 
advertising  and  circulation  agent  for  the 
Banner  and  Tennessean. 

Under  the  arrangement,  the  NPC 
board  will  be  restructured  to  give  the 
Tennessean  (or  Gannett)  six  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Banner’s  three  and  future 
profits  of  the  newspapers  will  be  split 
with  70%  going  to  Gannett  and  30% 
going  to  the  Banner.  Both  papers  have 
split  the  profits  evenly  up  to  now. 

The  entire  transaction  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (as  is  re¬ 
quired  under  Federal  antitrust  laws)  and 
(Continued  on  paf>e  lOf 
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NEW  BANNER  OWNERS — New  owners  of  the  Nashville  Banner  John  Jay  Hooker, 
Jr.  (left)  and  Brownlee  Currey,  Jr.  (second  from  right)  watch  as  the  third  owner,  Irby 
Simpkins,  Jr.  (right)  addresses  the  Banner  staff  during  announcement  of  the 
paper's  sale.  Also  pictured  are  Mrs.  Paula  Hooker  and  attorney  Lewis  Conner. 


Local  businessmen  acquire  Banner 


The  three  new  owners  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  are  businessmen  and  civic  lead¬ 
ers  in  Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee. 

All  three  are  Nashville  natives  who  at¬ 
tended  Vanderbilt  University. 

Hooker,  48,  is  known  for  his  efforts  as 
a  Democratic  Party  candidate. 

He  was  defeated  in  the  Democratic 
gubernatorial  primary  in  1966.  In  1970  he 
won  the  primary  but  lost  in  the  general 
election.  In  1976  he  lost  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  primary  for  senator. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Backstage,  a  hair  salon  company. 

Hooker  was  the  founder  of  Per¬ 
formance  Systems  Inc.,  which  owned 
and  licensed  Minnie  Pearl  Chicken  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.,  fast-food  chain.  He  was  the 
co-founder  of  LIN  Broadcasting,  which 
owned  several  radio  stations  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  Miss  Teenage  America 
Pageant.  He  was  a  co-founder  of  Hospi¬ 
tal  Corp.  of  America,  and  of  Whale.  Inc., 
which  manufactured  electronic  parts.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  STP. 

He  practiced  law  from  1957,  when  he 
graduated  from  Vanderbilt  Law  School, 
to  1967.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Nashville 
Bar  Association,  the  Tennessee  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Currey.  50  is  vicechairman  of  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  Bancorp.,  one  of  the  largest 
bank  holding  companies  in  the  state.  He 
is  vicechairman  of  Commerce  Union 
Bank. 

Currey.  a  trustee  of  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity  and  several  other  institutions, 
was  vicepresident  and  director  of  Equit¬ 
able  .Securities  Corp.  of  New  York  from 
1949  to  1968.  From  1968  to  1970  he 
served  as  an  executive  of  American  Ex¬ 
press,  a  subsidiary  of  Equitable. 

His  father,  the  late  Brownlee  O.  Cur¬ 
rey  .Sr.,  also  headed  the  Equitable  Se¬ 
curities  Corp. 

Simpkins,  35.  is  president  of  Harpeth 
National  Bank  and  heads  Irby  Simpkins 
Investments,  a  management  company. 

He  was  treasurer  of  Bob  Clement's 


unsuccessful  Democratic  gubernatorial 
primary  campaign  last  August  and  later 
served  as  co-chairman  of  Gov.  l,amar 
Alexander's  campaign  in  the  general 
election. 

He  graduated  from  Vanderbilt  in  1967 
and  went  to  work  as  a  sales  engineer  in 
Houston.  He  returned  to  Middle  Tennes¬ 
see  and  formed  his  investment  company 
in  I%9. 


Gannett  buys 


(Continued  from  pa/te  9) 


a  decision  on  whether  it  is  approved  is 
expected  to  come  within  a  few  months. 
Under  antitrust  laws,  the  same  owner 
cannot  retain  both  newspapers. 

Gannett  does  not  believe  the  sale  will 
present  a  problem  before  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  because  the  revised  setup  of 
profit-splitting  is  based  on  the  circulation 
of  the  newspapers.  The  Tennessean  has 
a  daily  circulation  of  some  1.30.000  and  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  about  240.000.  The 
Banner  has  a  circulation  of  about  85.000 
Monday  through  Saturday. 

“We  believe  this  transaction  abso¬ 
lutely  guarantees  and  preserves  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Banner  and  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean."  Neuharth  said.  He  said  “stiff 
competition"  would  continue  between 
the  two  newspapers. 

“The  Banner  and  The  Tennessean 
have  not  made  as  much  progress — 
outside  of  news  and  editorial — as  they 
should  have  made  in  as  dynamic  a  mar¬ 
ket  as  Nashville,"  Neuharth  said.  One 
reason,  he  said,  was  the  management 
setup  of  Newspaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  which  has  resulted  in  “stalemates" 
on  many  major  decisions. 

.Serious  negotiations  had  been  going  on 
for  about  a  month  before  the  transaction 
was  announced. 

Karl  Eller,  chief  executive  officer  of 
Combined  Communications  Inc.,  the  re¬ 
cently  acquired  Gannett  subsidiary,  rep¬ 
resented  Gannett  in  the  talks. 
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Amon  Carter  Evans,  owner  of  the 
Tennessean,  decided  to  sell  at  this  time 
because  of  the  attractive  price  offered  by 
Gannett  and  because  of  estate  tax  con¬ 
siderations.  The  Tennessean  has  been 
owned  by  Evans  and  the  Silliman  Evans 
family  trusts  for  42  years.  Silliman  Evans 
Sr.  bought  it  from  receivership. 

Officially,  the  Banner  will  be  operated 
by  Music  City  Media  Inc.,  whose  princi¬ 
pals  include  Currey,  Simpkins  and 
Hooker.  Currey  will  be  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer;  Hooker  will  be 
publisher  and  Simpkins  will  be  president. 

James  H.  Jesse,  who  was  brought  in 
by  Gannett  as  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Banner,  will  leave  that  post  to  be¬ 
come  president  of  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation,  the  agency  responsible  for 
handling  production,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  functions  for  the  papers. 

Kenneth  Morrell,  editor  of  the  Banner, 
will  leave  the  newspaper  and  become  a 
consultant  to  Gannett.  He  will  remain  in 
Nashville.  Larry  Brinton,  managing 
editor  of  the  Banner,  will  “run  the  news¬ 
paper  on  a  daily  basis,"  according  to 
Hooker. 

No  other  staff  changes  are  expected. 

Although  a  lawyer.  Hooker  is  best 
known  for  his  efforts  as  a  Democratic 
Party  candidate  in  Tennessee.  He  was 
defeated  in  the  Democratic  primary  for 
governor  in  1966  and  in  the  1970  general 
election  for  governor.  He  also  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  sought  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1976. 

Simpkins  has  also  dabbled  in  politics. 
He  was  treasurer  of  Robert  Clement's 
unsuccessful  campaign  in  the  Democra¬ 
tic  gubernatorial  primary  last  August  and 
later  served  as  a  co-chairman  of  current 
Governor  Lamar  Alexander's  campaign 
in  the  general  election. 

.Seigenthaler.  who  once  served  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  under  then  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  said  he  is 
happy  that  Gannett  sold  the  Banner  to  a 
trio  of  local  businessmen  rather  than  to 
others  from  out  of  state. 


James  H.  Jesse 
President 

Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 
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Guild  returns  AID  funds 
for  LA.  membership  drive 


The  Newspaper  Guild,  reversing  an 
earlier  policy,  decided  to  refuse  United 
States  dollars  earmarked  for  unioniza¬ 
tion  activities  in  Latin  America  during 
the  final  stages  of  its  week  long  conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston  this  month. 

The  funds,  which  had  been  granted  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (AID)  to  teach  organizing  and  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  skills,  will  be  turned 
back  to  Washington  as  soon  as  a  full 
accounting  of  monies  spent  has  been 
completed.  According  to  Guild  spokes¬ 
man  Robert  Dudnick,  only  about  $I0,(X)0 
of  a  $100,000  AID  grant  has  been  spent. 

Observers  claimed  the  move  came 
after  mounting  opposition  sold  Guild 
members  on  the  notion  that  the  funds 
could  be  used  to  foster  U.S.  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  Dudnick  said  supporters  "folded 
their  position  on  the  basis  that  it  was  too 
much  trouble  (to  administer)  and  would 
create  too  much  of  a  hassle.” 

The  convention,  in  addition  to  refusing 
the  U.S.  dollars,  voted  to  prohibit  use  of 
funds  from  private  corporations. 

Argentine  journalist  Alberto  Schtirbu, 
who  was  charged  by  the  Guild  with  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program,  was  told  to 
cease  all  activities  and  get  remaining 
monies  ready  for  shipping  back  to 
Washington  immediately. 

♦  *  * 

Harry  S.  Culver,  international  chair¬ 
person  for  The  Newspaper  Guild,  and 
Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  the  union's  presi¬ 
dent,  both  won  their  respective  bids  for 
re-election  at  the  Guild's  46th  annual 
convention  in  Boston  this  month.  They 
ran  unopposed. 

Stepping  into  the  secretary/treasurer's 
position  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bob 
Crocker  this  spring  is  Charles  Dale,  a 
24-year  veteran  Guild  international  rep¬ 
resentative.  Dale  also  ran  unopposed  for 
the  post. 

The  convention  elected  its  new  slate  of 
regional  vicepresidents  only  in  cases 
where  candidates  ran  unopposed.  Con¬ 
tested  seats  will  be  filled  by  local  elec¬ 
tions  this  September. 

Elected  were:  Richard  V.  Sabatini  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  northeast  vicepresi¬ 
dency;  Carla  W.  Beck  to  the  western 
region  vp  slot;  John  M.  Lowe  of  Toronto 
to  the  East  Canada  seat;  and  Roger 
Stonebanks  of  Victoria,  British  Colum- 
bis,  to  the  West  Canada  slot. 

Contests  emerged  in  the  New  York, 

South  and  Midwest  regions. 

In  New  York,  the  two  candidates  for 
regional  vicepresident  are  Betsy  Wade 
and  Patrick  Vallila.  In  the  south,  the  pair 
includes  Faye  McCracken  of  Memphis 
and  Carol  Sutton  of  Washington- 
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Baltimore.  In  the  midwest,  Richard 
Peery  of  Cleveland  and  John  Mitchell  of 
Gary,  Ind.  are  vying  for  the  vicepresi¬ 
dent's  seat. 

For  the  six  at-large  vicepresidents’ 
seats,  there  are  eight  candidates,  includ¬ 
ing  Joyce  Walker  Tyson  of  Detroit;  El- 
wood  B.  Bigelow  of  Portland,  Maine; 
David  M.  Mulcahy  of  New  York;  Robert 
C.  Holt  Jr.  of  St.  Louis;  William  P.  Davis 
of  San  Jose,  Cal.;  Floyd  Tucker  of  San 
Francisco-Oakland;  Frank  Prosnitz  of 
Providence,  R.L;  and  Frank  Mazza  of 
New  York. 

FTC-LA  Times  ad 
trial  re-scheduled 

The  FTC-Times  Mirror  Co.  trial  in 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
challenges  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  policy 
of  giving  volume  discounts  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  scheduled  to  begin  July  30 
before  administrative  law  judge  James  P. 
Timony. 

The  trial  was  slated  to  start  on  July  9, 
but  in  camera  procedural  motions  caused 
the  delay.  Originally  the  case  was  set  for 
June  25. 

Lawyers  for  both  sides  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  pre-trial  discovery  process, 
taken  depositions  and  filed  trial  briefs. 

The  case  resulted  from  a  1977  FTC 
complaint  against  the  Times,  which  al¬ 
leged  that  the  newspaper  "systemati¬ 
cally  discriminates"  against  smaller  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  making  volume  discounts 
available  to  large  scale  advertisers. 

The  FTC’s  complaint  claims  that  the 
Times  by  allowing  larger  advertisers  to 
pay  “substantially  lower  rates  than  com¬ 
petitors  whose  advertising  volume  is 
smaller,”  is  in  violation  of  The  Clayton 
Antitrust  and  FTC  acts. 


Radolf  joins  staff 
of  E&P  as  reporter 

Andrew  Radolf  has  joined  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  New  York  reporting  staff 
after  spending  several  years  as  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  based  in  San  Francisco 
where  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
E&P. 

Radolf  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  in  1972 
with  a  B.A.  in  philosophy.  He  received  a 
master's  degree  from  San  Francisco 
State  University  in  media  writing  in  May 
1978. 

Sam  Cremin  has  resigned  from  E&P  to 
pursue  other  interests. 


Changes  posted 
in  E&P’s  1979 
color  contest 

Entry  blanks  have  been  mailed  to  all 
U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspapers, 
and  to  advertising  agencies,  announcing 
the  1978-79  Color  Awards  Competition, 
co-sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  As¬ 
sociation. 

Deadline  for  entries  has  been  set  for 
August  I,  1979,  with  entries  to  be  sent 
postpaid  to  the  Color  Awards  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  care  of  Editor  &  F^iblisher  Co., 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
I0022. 

Rules  in  the  competition  have  been  re¬ 
vised  from  previous  years  in  the  23rd 
annual  competition.  Entries  may  be 
submitted  in  two  advertising  and  two 
editorial  classifications  and  in  three  cir¬ 
culation  categories. 

All  entries  must  have  been  published 
run-of-paper  between  May  31,  1978  and 
June  1,  1979.  In  the  advertising  division, 
entries  may  be  submitted  for  national 
(general)  advertising,  and  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  the  editorial  color  division, 
entries  may  be  submitted  in  the  spot 
news  editorial  color  and  feature  editorial 
color  classifications. 

First  Prize  plaques  will  be  awarded  in 
each  of  the  four  classifications,  and  in 
three  circulation  groups — over  250,000; 
100,000  to  250,(X)0;  and  under  100,000 
circulation.  In  the  two  advertising  clas¬ 
sifications,  plaques  will  go  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  advertiser  and  the  advertising 
agency.  In  the  editorial  color  classifica¬ 
tions,  First  Prize  plaques  will  be  awarded 
to  the  newspaper  and  to  the  artist  or 
photographer  responsible  for  the  winning 
entry. 

An  entry  fee  of  $2.00  per  individual 
entry  is  required,  with  a  minimum  of  five 
entries  per  newspaper  or  ad  agency.  En¬ 
tries  are  to  be  mounted  on  18-by-24-inch 
white  mounting  board,  and  must  carry 
official  entry  labels,  which  are  available 
from  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  entries  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  no  entries  will  be  returned. 

Judging  of  the  competition  will  be 
based  on  creative  use  of  color,  quality  of 
reproduction  and  implementation  of 
color  in  relation  to  the  newspaper  medium. 

Columnist  fired 

Honolulu  Advertiser  columnist  George 
Daacon  said  he  was  fired  from  the 
paper  for  going  ahead  with  his  plans  to 
organize  and  lead  a  tour  group  to  Las 
Vegas  in  August  to  see  Hawaiian  Carole 
Kai  open  for  Don  Rickies  at  the  Sahara 
Hotel.  Daacon  said  the  Advertiser  sees 
such  outside  activity  as  a  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  and  told  him  to  disassociate  him¬ 
self  from  the  tour.  Daacon  refused  and 
said  the  paper  fired  him. 
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Legally  speaking 

Supreme  Court  cases 
need  close  reading 


By  Paul  Irvine 

There  may  be  more  bad  news  for  the 
press  “between  the  lines"  of  recent  Su¬ 
preme  Court  cases  than  in  the  unfavorable 
rulings  themselves. 

Perusing  footnotes  is  a  favorite  pas¬ 
time  of  the  inveterate  Court  watcher. 
Justices  often  use  footnotes  to  tell  their 
readers  what  is  not  being  decided  in  the 
case.  In  so  doing,  they  sometimes  indi¬ 
cate  their  feelings  should  a  later  case  di¬ 
rectly  raise  the  side  issue. 

So  it  was  three  years  ago  when  the 
press  won  a  major  victory  overturning 
prior  restraints  on  publication  in  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association  v.  Stuart.  In 
striking  down  a  trial  judge’s  “gag  or¬ 
ders"  in  a  murder  case.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  wrote  in  his  majority 
opinion  that  measures  other  than  prior 
restraints  were  available  for  controlling 
pre-trial  publicity.  In  a  footnote,  he 
noted  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
favored  closing  courtrooms  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  “direct  restraints  on  the  press 
to  prohibit  publication.” 

The  Chief  Justice  appeared  to  like  the 
idea,  though  he  pointed  out  that  “we  are 
not  now  confronted  with  such  issues." 
That  confrontation  came  earlier  this 
month  in  the  case  of  Gannett  v.  DePas- 
qnale.  Chief  Justice  Burger  and  four 
other  Justices  formed  a  5-4  majority  to 
permit  trial  judges  to  close  pre-trial  hear¬ 
ings  in  criminal  cases.  The  handwriting, 
it  might  be  said,  was  on  the  wall,  or 
rather  in  footnote  8  of  the  Nebraska 
Press  opinion. 

Examining  this  year's  cases,  the  Chief 
Justice  leaves  us  with  a  truly  chilling 
footnote  in  Hutchinson  v.  Pro.xmire.  On 
its  surface,  the  case  further  restricted  the 
definition  of  “public  figure,"  a  harmful 
enough  ruling  in  libel  cases.  Even  more 
potentially  damaging  is  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice's  mention  in  footnote  9  that  sum¬ 
mary  judgments  should  probably  not  be 
granted  in  more  “public  figure"  libel 
cases. 

It  has  been  widely  assumed  by  media 
lawyers  and  the  courts  that  libel  cases 
are  particularly  suited  to  summary  dis¬ 
position.  Unless  a  public  figure  plaintiff 
comes  forward  with  sworn,  admissible 
testimony  tending  to  show  “actual 
malice."  most  trial  judges  have  been 
quick  to  grant  summary  judgment  for  the 
publication.  It  is  one  method  of  lessening 

(Paul  J.  I^evine,  an  attorney  with  Mor¬ 
gan,  I>ewis  &  Bockius,  reports  on  legal 
affairs  for  WPLG-tv,  in  Miami  and 
Newsweek  Broadcasting  Service.) 
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the  financial  burden  on  the  press  in  de¬ 
fending  libel  suits. 

That  was  the  route  taken  by  the  federal 
trial  judge  in  the  Hutchinson  case.  The 
judge  cited  a  number  of  other  libel  cases 
for  the  proposition  that  summary  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  press  is  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception,  in  public  figure  cases. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  disagreed. 

“Considering  the  nuances  of  the  issues 
raised  here,  we  are  contrained  to  express 
some  doubt  about  the  so-called  'rule,'  he 
said  in  the  footnote.  “The  proof  of  ‘ac¬ 
tual  malice’  calls  a  defendant’s  state  of 
mind  into  question,  and  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  summary  disposition." 

The  first  reaction  to  the  Chief  Justice’s 
footnote  is  to  question  the  extent  of  the 
“we"  who  supposedly  doubt  the  validity 
of  the  policy  freely  granting  libel  sum¬ 
mary  judgments.  The  sad  answer  is  that 
seven  other  Justices  joined  in  the  opin¬ 
ion,  with  only  Justice  William  Brennan 
dissenting.  Whether  the  other  Justices 
concur  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  footnote  is  unknown. 

Yet,  two  possible  results  could  follow 
from  the  two  Chief  Justices’  dicta: 

— Trial  judges  in  both  state  and  federal 
courts  may  well  determine  that  the  day 
of  the  summary  judgment  is  over,  even  in 
public  figure  libel  cases.  They  may  fol¬ 
low  the  Chief  Justice’s  dictates  that  the 
“state  of  mind”  of  the  writer  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  jury  question.  How  this  can  be 
justified  when  there  is  no  affirmative 
evidence  of  knowing  or  reckless  false¬ 
hood  remains  to  be  seen. 

— A  subsequent  case  could  reach  the 
Supreme  Court  squarely  on  the  issue  of 
summary  judgments  in  libel  cases.  If  the 
footnote  is  a  precursor  of  such  a  case. 


the  eight-justice  coalition  bodes  ill  for 
the  press. 

Hutchinson  was  not  the  only  libel  case 
that  was  lost  by  the  press  during  the  re¬ 
cently  concluded  Supreme  Court  term. 
In  Wolston  v.  Reader's  Digest,  the  Court 
determined  that  a  man  convicted  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  failing  to  appear  before  a  fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury  was  not  a  “public  fig¬ 
ure"  who  must  prove  that  the  author  of 
a  book  consciously  libeled  him.  Two 
months  earlier,  the  High  Court  rules  in 
Herbert  v.  Lando  that  reporters  and 
editors  must  answer  “state  of  mind” 
questions  when  sued  for  libel. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Court’s  term,  a 
5-4  majority  declared  in  Gannett  v.  De- 
Pasquale  that  judges  may  ban  press  and 
public  from  pre-trial  hearings  if  there  is 
even  a  slight  hint  of  prejudicial  publicity. 

The  press  won  its  sole  victory  in  a  case 
striking  down  a  West  Virginia  law  that 
made  it  a  crime  for  newspapers  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  names  of  juveniles  accused  of 
crimes.  The  unanimous  decision  in  Smith 
i’.  Daily  Mail  follows  a  line  of  cases 
which  invalidate  punishing  the  press  for 
what  is  published. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  scorecard  reads  Warren 
Burger  4.  press  1.  Last  year’s  decisions 
permitted  police  searches  of  newsrooms, 
barred  reporters  from  county  jails,  and 
upheld  sanctions  against  broadcasters 
for  offensive,  but  not  legally  obscene 
language. 

The  news  media  have  responded  with 
blistering  attacks  aimed  particularly  at 
Chief  Justice  Burger  who  seems  to  be  the 
architect  of  the  First  Amendment  dis¬ 
mantling. 

If  the  editorial  outrage  of  late  seems 
exaggerated,  it  may  be  because  the  press 
is  not  used  to  losing  constitutional  battles 
before  the  nation’s  highest  tribunal. 

Beginning  in  1964  with  New  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan,  the  press  won  14  of  15 
libel  cases  as  the  Court  first  applied,  then 
expanded,  the  First  Amendment  as  a  de¬ 
fense  to  the  damage  claim.  The  Court 
headed  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  all 
but  immunized  the  press  from  libel  suits 
brought  by  “public  officials"  and  later, 
“public  figures." 

After  President  Nixon  appointed  Chief 
Justice  Burger  and  added  Associate  Jus¬ 
tices  William  Rehnquist,  Lewis  Powell 
and  Harry  Blackmun,  the  situation  radi¬ 
cally  changed.  In  the  past  five  years,  the 
press  has  lost  all  five  libel  cases  decided 
by  the  Court  some  call  “Nixon’s  Re¬ 
venge."  In  four  of  those  cases,  the 
majority,  led  by  Burger  and  Rehnquist, 
narrowed  the  definition  of  “public  fig¬ 
ure,"  and  in  all  five  decisions,  the 
Nixon  appointees  voted  unanimously 
against  press  interests. 

Even  the  case  won  by  the  press  this 
year  had  chilling  aspects.  In  striking 
down  the  West  Virginia  Law,  the  Chief 
Justice  indicated  that  criminal  penalties 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Closed  trial  ruling  faces 
first  test  in  New  York  City 

By  W.F.  Gloede 


A  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  jus¬ 
tice  was  expected  to  rule  July  13  on  a 
motion  to  ban  both  press  and  public  from 
a  hearing  in  an  attempted  murder  case. 

Barely  48  hours  after  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  issued  its  divided  decision 
allowing  judges  wide  discretion  in  clos¬ 
ing  courtrooms  to  the  public.  Acting  Jus¬ 
tice  Morris  Schwalb  entertained  a  de¬ 
fense  motion  to  ban  reporters  and  the 
public  from  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  defendant  should  be  de¬ 
clared  a  persistant  felony  offender.  The 
Manhattan  district  attorney’s  office 
strongly  opposed  the  motion,  as  did 
counsel  for  several  metropolitan  area 
newspapers.  Justice  Schwalb  postponed 
his  decision  on  the  motion  until  July 
13th,  after  all  concerned  parties  have  had 
time  to  file  court  papers. 

Ironically,  neither  the  judge  nor  the 
defense  attorney  had  direct  access  to  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling;  both  were  relying 
on  the  New  York  Times  account  of  the 
decision,  according  to  several  reporters 
who  were  present. 

The  defendant  in  the  case,  Charles 
Wright,  pleaded  guilty  in  April  to  charges 
that  he  stabbed  an  actress  in  a  New  York 
elevator  last  year.  Justice  Schwalb  of¬ 
fered  a  l2Vi  to  25  year  sentence  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  guilty  plea.  However,  the 
sentence  was  to  run  concurrently  with  a 
40  year  jail  term  imposed  on  Wright  in 
1%7  after  he  was  charged  with  a  pair  of 
murders,  a  stabbing,  a  rape,  an  attemp¬ 
ted  rape  and  an  assault.  Wright  had  been 
paroled  after  serving  12'/4  years  of  that 
sentence,  and  under  New  York  State 
law,  that  would  have  made  him  eligible 
for  parole  from  the  second  sentence  the 
day  he  went  back  to  prison. 

The  prosecutor  objected  fiercely  to  the 
arrangement  and  sought  to  have  the  de¬ 
fendant  declared  a  persistent  felony  of¬ 
fender,  a  designation  which  carries  a 
minimum  sentence  of  15  years  to  life  if  a 
subsequent  trial  yields  a  guilty  verdict. 

Helen  Sadow,  Wright’s  legal  aid  attor¬ 
ney,  then  asked  that  the  press  be  banned 
from  the  hearing  on  the  designation, 
claiming  that  publicity  concerning 
Wright’s  immediate  eligibility  for  parole 
had  affected  and  would  further  affect  his 
right  to  a  fair  trial. 

The  district  attorney’s  office  has  de¬ 
cided  it  will  formally  oppose  the  motion. 
Long  Island’s  Newsdoy,  immediately 
upon  hearing  of  the  motion,  dispatched 
legal  counsel,  Andrew  L.  Hughes,  to  the 
courtroom  to  oppose  the  motion  in  an 
effort  to  head  off  the  same  type  of  opin¬ 
ion  voiced  by  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
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tice  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  in  his  concurring 
majority  opinion  in  the  Gannett  vs.  Pas- 
quale  decision. 

Justice  Powell  wrote:  “The  reporter 
ordered  from  the  courtroom  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendants  did  not  object 
to  the  closure  order  until  the  suppres¬ 
sion  hearing  was  all  but  completed. 
Petitioner’s  right  to  be  heard  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  closure  therefore,  was  not  in¬ 
voked  until  the  closure  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  and  irrevocable  fact.’’ 

Explained  Newsday  editor  Anthony 
Insolia.  “I  felt  that  yesterday  was  the 
time  to  make  our  position  known — at  the 
hearing.  That’s  why  I  felt  we’d  better  get 
over  there.’’ 

Newsday,  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Daily  News  and  the  New  York 
State  Civil  Liberties  Union  are  all  ex¬ 
pected  to  file  formal  papers  opposing  the 
closure  of  Justice  Schwalb’s  courtroom 
in  the  case. 

With  tongue  in  cheek.  News  court  re¬ 
porter  Stewart  Aim  offered  his  view  of 
the  possible  closure — and  the  irony  that 
the  court  should  learn  of  the  high  court’s 
ruling  via  the  very  medium  it  seeks  to 
restrict.  Asked  Aim,  “What  if  they  (the 
Times)  had  been  on  strike?’’ 

In  a  related  case  of  courtroom  closure, 
this  one  concerning  a  pretrial  hearing, 
the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals 
last  week  unanimously  upheld  a  lower 
court  ruling  to  exclude  the  press  from  a 
hearing  in  which  a  Bronx  judge  reviewed 
videotaped  segments  of  a  13  year  old 
youth  charged  with  murder  to  determine 
their  admissibility  as  evidence  in  a  jury 
trial. 

In  issuing  the  ruling,  the  state  appeals 
court  cited  the  Gannett  vs.  Pasquale 
case,  saying  in  this  case,  “it  appears 
without  doubt  that  there  was  a  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements’’  cited  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling. 

The  state  is  trying  the  13  year-old  boy 
under  New  York’s  Youthful  Offender 
Act,  which  provides  for  the  trial  of 
youths  as  adults  and  imposes  harsh 
penalties  for  those  convicted  of  murder 
and  other  violent  crimes.  The  court 
found  a  “reasonability  probability”  that 
pretrial  publicity  would  impair  the 
youth’s  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

This  case  differed  markedly  from  the 
Gannett  case  in  that  Bronx  District  At¬ 
torney  Mario  Merola  had  sided  with  the 
Daily  News  in  opposing  the  closure  of 
the  hearing.  An  attorney  for  the  News 
called  the  decision  “murderous”  and 
contended  that  if  this  case  could  be 
closed,  there  was  virtually  no  case  that 
could  escape  the  Supreme  Court’s  edict. 


Oregonian  reprints 
fuli  text  of  Sait  II 

The  full  text  of  SALT  II — the  strategic 
arms  limitation  treaty — has  been  offered 
to  its  readers  in  booklet  form  by  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian.  As  the  treaty  was  re¬ 
leased,  the  Portland  newspaper  carried 
the  abbreviated  text  distributed  by  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  which  its  editors  felt 
would  satisfy  most  readers. 

But  editor  Dick  Nokes  and  managing 
editor  Al  McCready  sensed  that  the  hot 
national  debate  over  the  treaty  might 
well  generate  interest  among  serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  international  affairs  in  the  full 
text. 

Several  hundred  orders  were  received 
the  first  few  days,  and  McCready  or¬ 
dered  the  printing  to  proceed.  The  book¬ 
let  costs  $1.25  by  mail  or  S 1  .(X)  across  the 
counter. 

Stan  Horton,  copy  editor,  and  John 
Waddingham,  art  director,  packaged  the 
treaty  attractively,  and  Nokes  wrote  a 
precede  explaining  the  history  of  the 
strategic  arms  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  booklet  is  expected  to  be  sought  in 
connection  with  a  scheduled  address  on 
the  SALT  issue  by  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondale  in  Portland  in  mid-July,  and  a 
SALT  symposium  scheduled  by  the 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Oregon  in  early 
fall. 


Court  rulings 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


for  publication  could  be  constitutional  if 
“punitive  action  was  necessary  to 
further  the  state  interests  asserted.”  He 
ruled  for  the  press  only  because  he  found 
that  keeping  juveniles’  names  secret  was 
not  important  enough  to  justify  jailing 
editors. 

More  frightening  was  Justice  Rehn- 
quist’s  opinion.  He  agreed  that  the  law 
was  unconstitutional,  but  only  because  it 
singled  out  newspapers  for  punishment. 
Had  it  included  the  broadcast  media,  the 
law  would  have  been  proper,  Rehnquist 
concluded. 

“In  my  view,  a  State’s  interest  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  anonymity  of  its  juvenile 
offenders — an  interest  that  I  consider  to 
be,  in  the  words  of  the  Court,  of  the 
‘highest  order’ — far  outweighs  any  min¬ 
imal  interference  with  freedom  of  the 
press  that  a  ban  on  publication  of  the 
youth's  name  entails,”  Rehnquist  wrote. 

The  news  media  can  take  heart  that  no 
other  justice  saw  fit  to  sign  his  name  to 
Rehnquist’s  opinion.  So  he  stands  alone 
in  his  belief  that  jailing  of  editors  is  per¬ 
missible  if  states  pass  properly  drawn 
laws  banning  publication.  Not  so  heart¬ 
ening  is  the  notion  that  Rehnquist.  at  54, 
is  the  Court’s  youngest  memlwr  and  will 
likely  vex  the  press  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury. 
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ITU  supports  carrier 
unionization  drive 


By  W.F.  Gloede 

The  International  Typographical 
Union  is  backing  a  drive  by  the  infant 
Amalgamated  Newspaper  Carriers  As¬ 
sociation  to  organize  some  750  adult  car¬ 
riers  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune. 

Lacking  both  management  recognition 
and  a  clearly  defined  membership,  the 
AMC  is  currently  working  behind-the- 
scenes  to  muster  enough  carrier  support 
to  force  recognition  as  a  bargaining  unit 
without  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election. 

“Right  now,  we're  not  even  thinking 
of  the  NLRB  route,"  reports  AMC  pres¬ 
ident  James  Zezula.  “We’re  hoping  to 
more  or  less  bend  them  (Star  &  Tribune 
management)  down  to  accepting  us  by 
means  of  mass  saturation." 

With  ITU  support,  the  newly  formed 
organization  filed  an  NLRB  election  peti¬ 
tion  in  early  March,  but  subsequently 
withdrew  it  after  the  paper  submitted  its 
list  of  employees  eligible  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  proposed  bargaining  unit. 

“They  came  in  with  a  loaded  list” 
charges  Zezula,  “and  we  didn't  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  it.  It  was  an  over¬ 
night  change  in  peoples’  status,”  he 
claims. 

Richard  Fehr,  the  newspaper’s  mar¬ 
keting  director,  would  not  comment  on 
the  drive  or  how  the  paper  planned  to 
handle  the  organization  attempt.  Fehr 
reports  that  the  paper  employs  about  750 
adult  carriers  in  a  Little  Merchant  sys¬ 
tem.  He  claims  the  drive  is  the  effort  of 
“a  couple  carriers  judging  themselves 
president”  of  the  AMC.  Most  of  the  car¬ 
riers,  Fehr  says,  are  youths.  He  says  the 
paper’s  suburban  deliveries  are  handled 
by  somewhere  around  10,000  young  car¬ 
riers. 

Since  the  AMC  abandoned  the  NRLB 
route  in  March,  the  going  has  been 
somewhat  slow.  Says  Zezula,  “We’re 
still  in  the  organizing  process.  I’ve  been 
told  we  have  962  adults,  which  1  can’t 
buy.”  He  says  he’s  shooting  for  350  sup¬ 
porters  among  the  paper’s  adult  carrier 
force  before  he  begins  acting,  and  he 
claims  the  figure  is  “not  too  far  out  of  the 
ball  park  right  now.” 

Zezula  says  he  plans  to  use  legal  mus¬ 
cle  to  force  recognition  of  the  AMC. 
Though  he  declined  to  disclose  the 
specifics,  he  did  say  there  were  “three  or 
four”  legal  questions  relating  to  “down¬ 
right”  violations  of  labor  law  by  the 
paper  that  would  form  the  base  for  his 
case  for  organization. 

The  organizing  effort  stems  from  what 
Fehr  calls  a  “general  gamut”  of  typical 
labor  concerns  including  pay,  benefits, 
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mileage  reimbursement  rates  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  He  reports  that  the  car¬ 
riers  are  on  the  little  merchant  plan; 
they’re  paid  on  a  commission  basis  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  size  of  their  routes. 

Zezula  agrees,  and  adds  another 
factor — the  paper’s  paid  in  advance  sub¬ 
scriber  system.  He  claims  carriers  often 
aren’t  notified  of  a  stop  or  cancellation 
when  the  order  comes  in,  but  are  forced 
to  pay  for  the  papers  they  get  anyway. 
“When  this  is  worked  through  the  com¬ 
pany,  why  we  get  backcharged  and  we 
have  no  recourse  for  collection  of  the 
money  we’re  backcharged.  In  other 
words,  they’re  taking  money  out  of  our 
paychecks”  he  complains. 

“We’re  actually  operating  as  we  did  as 
independent  contractors”  he  continues, 
“we  have  to  take  care  of  our  own  iron 
(cars),  and  when  you  figure  it  all  out.  I’d 
say  about  30%  of  our  people  are  working 
under  minimum  wage  laws.” 

ITU  spokesman  Horst  Reschke  con¬ 
firmed  the  union’s  support  for  the  or¬ 
ganizing  drive,  but  would  not  speculate 
on  the  future  relationship  of  the  two 
groups  should  the  drive  succeed.  The 
Star  «&  Tribune’s  district  managers  are 
members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild,  and 
there  is  some  question  concerning  their 
status  in  light  of  the  proposed  Guild/ITU 
merger  if  they  were  forced  to  manage 
carriers  affiliated  with  the  ITU.  The 
Guild,  according  to  a  spokesman  who 
would  not  comment  for  attribution,  does 
not  get  involved  with  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  drives  for  just  that  reason. 

Meantime,  a  related  situation  is  de¬ 
veloping  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 
There,  a  pair  of  parents  is  trying  to  or¬ 
ganize  600  little  merchant  carriers  at  the 
St.  John  Telegraph  JournallEvening 
Times  Globe. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  John 
Newspaper  Carriers  Association,  Bob 
Merzetti  and  Bob  Millet,  both  news  car¬ 
riers’  parents,  have  succeeded  in  adopt¬ 
ing  a  constitution,  electing  an  executive 
board  and  selling  membership  cards  at  $1 
apiece. 

The  issues  in  the  St.  John  drive  are 
much  simpler  than  those  in  Minneapolis, 
however,  with  the  major  carrier  gripe 
being  a  25%  plus  hike  in  weekly  sub¬ 
scription  rates.  The  carriers  fear  the  rate 
hike  will  cut  into  tips,  and  are  therefore 
attempting  to  organize  a  bargaining  unit 
to  safeguard  against  income  loss  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

Patrick  Kearney,  circulation  director 
for  the  paper,  says  the  drive  is  now  at  a 
lull.  He  says  the  paper  has  received  more 
support  from  carriers  and  parents  who 
are  opposed  to  the  organization  effort 
than  indications  of  widespread  support 
for  the  movement.  He  claims  the  drive 


has  not  netted  enough  signatures  to  indi¬ 
cate  enough  support  for  formation  of  a 
union. 

Another  factor,  he  claims,  is  that 
Canadian  labor  laws  do  not  allow  a  minor 
to  join  a  labor  organization,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  paper  has  been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  two  organization  drives,  though 
somewhat  isolated,  have  many  circula¬ 
tion  executives  looking  at  alternatives  to 
the  employee  carrier  distribution  system. 
At  last  month’s  ICMA  conference  in 
Phoenix,  a  special  session  was  built 
around  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  employee  systems. 

A  quick  survey  of  some  of  the  major 
newspaper  labor  organizations,  how¬ 
ever,  revealed  that  there  may  not  be 
much  of  a  base  for  the  cm’s  collective 
fear  that  unions  may  begin  targeting  car¬ 
riers,  especially  adults,  in  trying  to  bol¬ 
ster  membership  roles.  The  Guild,  ITU, 
Pressmen,  and  Teamsters  don’t  openly 
solicit  membership  among  carriers  and  at 
present  have  no  plans  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  according  to  spokesmen  for  the 
organizations.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Teamsters  said  that  organization  would 
not  turn  anyone  who  was  seeking  mem¬ 
bership  away,  but  noted  that  the  union  is 
currently  more  interested  in  organizing 
manufacturing  firms  in  the  south. 

Prices  increased 
by  Madison  papers 

Beginning  Sunday,  July  I,  the  single 
copy  price  of  the  Sunday  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  will  become  75 C  per  copy. 

On  Monday,  July  2,  the  single  copy 
price  of  the  daily  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Capital  Times  will  be  raised 
from  I5<2  to  200,  according  to  Mike 
Fisch,  circulation  director  for  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  two 
papers. 

“Substantial  increases  in  distribution 
and  production  costs  have  necessitated 
the  increases,”  Fisch  said.  “We  will  also 
have  to  adjust  home  delivery  prices  in 
August”,  he  continued. 

The  last  increase  in  the  single  copy 
price  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  and 
The  Capital  Times  was  in  January,  1976. 

Lee  acquires 
5  newspapers 

Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  said  it  has  reached  a  definitive 
agreement  for  the  previously  reported 
acquisition  of  five  newspapers,  including 
the  Midland  Daily  News,  of  Midland, 
and  the  Huron  Daily  Tribune  of  Bad 
Axe,  Mich.  The  newspapers  are  being 
acquired  from  Lindsay-Schaub,  Inc.,  of 
Decatur,  III.,  for  $60.4  million  cash  plus 
the  assumption  of  certain  liabilities.  The 
other  papers  are  the  Herald  &  Review, 
of  Decatur,  Ill.,  the  Southern  lUinoisian 
of  Carbondale,  III.,  and  the  Intelligencer 
of  Edwardsville,  III. 
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S.F.  dailies 
tussle  over 
Skylab  fall 

San  Francisco's  colorful  history  of 
competitive  journalism  was  revived  last 
week  as  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  hit 
the  stands  with  promotion  stunts  involv¬ 
ing  the  falling  Skylab  space  station. 

The  afternoon  Examiner  led  off  the 
festivities  by  announcing  in  the  paper 
that  it  will  pay  $10,000.00  to  the  first 
person  delivering  an  authentic  piece  of 
Skylab  which  is  expected  to  plummet  to 
earth  between  July  9  and  July  25. 

The  morning  Chronicle,  not  to  he  out¬ 
done,  responded  two  days  later  with  a 
page  I  notice  that  it  had  taken  out  $2 
million  worth  of  Skylab  insurance  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  subscribers  against  falling  debris. 

Chronicle  city  editor  Jerry  Burns  was 
reported  as  saying  that  the  insurance 
idea  had  been  planned  for  several  weeks 
and  was  not  triggered  by  the  Examiner's 
offer. 

The  Examiner  promises  to  pay  the 
$10,000.00  if  the  hunk  of  Skylab  is  au¬ 
thenticated  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
Space  Administration. 

“Don't  try  bringing  in  the  radiator 
from  your  burnt-out  Pinto  or  the  french 
fry  sheer  from  your  Cuisnart.  It  won't 
work,"  Examiner  columnist  Jeff  Jarvis 
advised  readers. 

In  its  four  column  announcement,  the 
Chronicle  said  subscribers  are  automati¬ 
cally  covered  “provided  they  are  paid  up 
when  Skylab  falls.”  The  newspaper  re¬ 
ported  that  it  will  pay  $100,000.00  to  any 
subscriber  or  member  of  his  or  her  family 
who  is  struck  and  killed  by  Skylab  debris 
or  is  struck  and  loses  an  eye,  arm  or  leg. 
There  is  a  special  provision  of  a  payment 
up  to  $10,000.00  for  property  damage. 

The  two  newspapers  operate  under  a 
joint  publishing  agreement  but  their 
editorial  departments  are  separate  and 
highly  competitive. 

Paper  company  cites 
B.C.  reporters 

Science  reporter  Tim  Padmore  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun  and  city  editor  Keith 
McQuiggan  of  the  Trail  Times  took  top 
honors  in  MacMillan  Bloedel's  21st 
annual  journalism  awards. 

The  awards,  recognizing  outstanding 
writing  in  British  Columbia  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  1978. 

Padmore  received  the  $500  first  prize 
among  writers  on  papers  with  more  than 
25,000  circulation.  His  winning  entry 
was  a  series  of  analytical  articles  on 
crises  in  management  and  staffing  at 
Vancouver  General  Hospital. 

McQuiggan  took  the  $500  top  award  in 
the  under-25 ,000-circulation  category  for 
his  coverage  of  a  seven-week  school 
strike  in  the  West  Kootenay  district. 
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CHINESE  EDITORS  Lee  Tsung-ying 
(left)  and  Tsang  Tak-sing  view  copies  of 
the  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  News  and  Sunday 
News  as  displayed  by  managing  editor 
Florence  Kooistra.  The  visiting  jour¬ 
nalists,  here  on  cultural-business  ex¬ 
change  sponsored  by  the  National 
Committee  of  U.S. -China  Relations, 
toured  the  offices  of  the  Ridgewood 
Newspapers,  publisher  of  five  area 
_ weeklies. _ 

Employe  writing 
contest  started 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  has  es¬ 
tablished  monthly  and  annual  contests 
for  its  editorial  employes,  to  honor  out¬ 
standing  news  writing,  headline  writing 
and  news  photography. 

Purpose  is  to  encourage  and  reward 
outstanding  effort  with  emphasis  on  hard 
news  and  daily  deadlines. 

Winners  of  the  monthly  contests  will 
receive  citations  and  $100  prizes.  Judg¬ 
ing  will  be  done  by  members  of 
Scripps-Howard's  general  editorial  man¬ 
agement. 

Monthly  winners,  and  up  to  one  other 
nominee  from  each  of  the  concern’s  17 
daily  newspapers,  will  be  entered  in  each 
of  the  three  annual  contests.  The  yearly 
winners  will  receive  bronze  plaques  and 
$1,000  prizes,  with  runners-up  getting 
special  citations  and  $500  prizes.  Judging 
in  the  annual  contests  will  be  done  by 
professional  news  people  outside 
Scripps-Howard,  although  one  judge 
may  be  a  retired  Scripps-Howard  edito¬ 
rial  employe. 

Entries  will  be  marked  tearsheets,  so 
judges  will  see  only  what  readers  of  the 
newspapers  see. 

Importance  of  the  news  event  will  be 
less  significant  than  the  basic  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  the  reporters,  copy  editors  and 
photographers  entering  the  contests.  En¬ 
tries  may  include  several  tearsheets  to 
display  the  nominees’  skills  over  the 
course  of  the  month,  or  year. 

The  contest  year  runs  from  July  1 
through  June  30,  and  the  first  monthly 
contests  will  honor  stories,  headlines  and 
pictures  published  during  July,  1979. 


Action  Liners 
to  hoid  first 
convention 

The  Action  Line  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion  founded  last  year  in  Coming,  N.Y.. 
will  hold  its  first  national  conference  Oc¬ 
tober  14-16  in  Washington,  D.C.  at  the 
Key  Bridge  Marriott  Hotel. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  association  are 
Robbie  Fidler,  editor  of  the  action  line 
column,  Manhattan  (Kans.)  Mercury, 
and  Herbert  Brown,  Atlantic  City  Press. 
The  conference  committee  includes  Ms. 
Fidler.  Thomas  Sheridan,  Chicago  Sun 
Times:  Merrill  Rose,  “Helpmate”  syndi¬ 
cated  action  line  column  from  Washing¬ 
ton;  Natalie  Allen.  WIND  radio. 
Chicago;  Sydney  Gordon,  president. 
Call  for  Action,  Inc. 

Registration  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Hal  Warner,  Fraser/ 
Associates,  1800  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  20006.  The  conference  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  of  the  American  Express 
Company,  with  Stephen  Agins,  public  re¬ 
lations  manager.  Travel  Related  Ser¬ 
vices,  New  York  City,  conference  con¬ 
tact. 

Racing  association 
reorganizes  pr  staff 

James  P.  Heffernan,  president  of  the 
New  York  Racing  Association,  an¬ 
nounced  a  reorganization  of  the  NYRA 
public  relations  staff. 

Sam  Kanchuger  has  been  appointed 
director  of  corporate  research,  a  new  po¬ 
sition  that  will  provide  service  to  all  divi¬ 
sions  of  NYRA  and  the  media,  as  well  as 
establish  and  maintain  a  wide  array  of 
official  historical  and  statistical  records. 
He  will  report  to  Robert  L.  Ryan,  VP. 
public  relations. 

Christopher  Scherf  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  sports  publicity  to  head  the 
press  relations  office,  where  he  has 
worked  for  more  than  a  year;  James 
Weininger  has  been  transferred  to  the 
racing  department,  where  he  will  be  As¬ 
sistant  Supervisor  of  the  receiving  bam; 
and  John  Mehrtens  has  been  promoted  to 
sports  information  specialist. 

These  personnel  changes,  along  with 
the  recent  addition  of  Joan  Sudol  and 
Richard  Eng  to  the  public  relations  staff, 
are  part  of  NYRA’s  continuing  effort  to 
improve  service  to  the  media  and  to  rac¬ 
ing  fans,  according  to  Ryan.  Sudol,  for 
instance,  has  been  assigned  to  public  re¬ 
lations  duties  primarily  concerned  with 
non-sports  journalism — magazine 
editors,  broadcasters,  columnists,  and 
writers  or  travel,  society,  life-style  and 
business  stories,  he  said. 
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First,  black  and  white  feature 
"Last  Laugh" 

LEO  MATKINS,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 


»«•* 


Honorable  Mention 
Black  and  white  feature 
"Ouch!" 

JAMES  ROARK 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


Photograph  of  the  Year 
First  in  color  feature 
"Jackie's  Agony" 

JOHN  F  RHODES,  Dallas 
Morning  News 
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PRO  FOOTBALL 
CHOICES  FOR 
HALL  OF  FAME 


There  are  some  laughs 
mingled  among  the  tradi¬ 
tional  grimaces  in  the  an¬ 
nual  photo  contest  of  the 
Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Canton,  Ohio. 


The  Photograph  of  the 
Year  in  Pro  Football  is 
“Jackie’s  Agony”,  which 
won  $1,000  for  photog¬ 
rapher  John  F.  Rhodes, 
Dallas  Morning  News. 


Second,  black  and  white  feature 
"Backfield  Sweep" 

DONALD  J.  STETZER, 

Pittsburgh  Press 


Third,  black  and  white  feature 
"Prize  Catch" 

JOHN  F.  BARD, 

Tampa  Tribune 
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Changing  Needs  of  Changing  Readers— Part  1 

Ciosing  the  communication  gap 
between  editor  and  the  reader 


Yankelovich,  Skelly  and  White,  under 
the  direction  of  Ruth  Clark,  conducted  a 
readership  study  that  was  commissioned 
by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  funded  by  the  Newspaper 
Readership  Project. 

More  than  120  regular  readers,  occa¬ 
sional  readers  and  non-readers  of  news¬ 
papers  were  interviewed  in  informal 
focus  group  sessions  in  12  different  daily 
newspaper  markets,  both  competitive 
and  non-competitive,  chain  and  non¬ 
chain. 

As  a  special  feature,  editors  not  only 
observed  all  the  sessions,  but  partici¬ 
pated  part  of  the  time. 

The  result  is  a  blend  of  reader  opinion 
and  editor  interaction  that  offers  no  final 
answers,  but  provides  some  clues  to  the 
problem  of  declining  readership. 

The  12  markets  covered  include:  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.;  Chicago 
and  Rockford,  Ill.;  Boulder  and  Denver, 
Colorado;  Charlotte,  North  Carolina; 
Kitchener,  Ontario;  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota;  New  Britain,  Conn.;  New  York 
City;  and  Riverside,  California. 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  publish  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  study  in  the  next  four 
issues.  Part  1  of  the  series  follows. 

*  *  * 

The  overriding  confusion  of  this  re¬ 
search  is  that  there  is  indeed  a  communi¬ 
cations  gap — and  a  serious  one  at  that. 
The  editors  assume  a  great  deal  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  gap — and  the  read¬ 
ers  agree  with  them. 

For  some  readers,  however,  the  prob¬ 
lem  goes  beyond  the  mind-set  in  the 
newsroom.  They  feel  that  newspapers 
are  slow  to  change. 

The  results  of  this  study  point  to  three 
major  currents  in  the  newspaper  mar¬ 
ketplace  which  represent  the  heart  of  the 
problem  existing  between  newspapers 
and  their  constituents  and  against  which 
all  other  reader  complaints  and  demands 
have  to  be  examined  and  understood. 

*  The  information  explosion. 

*  The  terms  of  the  new  social  contact 
between  newspapers  and  readers. 

*  The  importance  of  me. 

On  all  sides  there  are  signs  that  the 
American  public  today  is  drowning  in  a 
deluge  of  information  without  the  ability 
to  absorb,  organize  or  integrate  it. 

Newspapers  today  are  competing  not 
only  against  other  media — but  also 
against  time — and  the  reader  is  caught 
between  the  information  explosion  and 
his  or  her  own  ever-increasing  time 
needs. 


In  the  midst  of  and  as  a  result  of  the 
plethora  of  information,  people  are  mak¬ 
ing  more  and  more  demands  on  newspa¬ 
pers  to  help  organize,  retrieve  and  ex¬ 
plain  information  to  them. 

•  Good  organization  and  format  is  a 
must. 

•  A  good  index  makes  access  to  in¬ 
formation  easier. 

•  News  summaries  take  on  new  im¬ 
portance. 

•  Readers  also  want  to  find  in  their 
newspapers  summaries  of  what  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  other  media — including 
magazines  and  television. 

•  Mini-reviews  of  movies,  plays,  tele¬ 
vision  programs  and  restaurants  printed 
just  once  and  then  lost  forever  are  no 
longer  enough.  Readers  want  repeats  of 
information  when  it  is  important. 

•  Post-event  writeups  are  important 
for  those  who  missed  or  did  not  attend 
the  happening. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  there  are  signs 
that  the  reading  public  is  already  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  world  of  tomorrow  and  the 
electronic  newspaper  with  its  nearly 
limitless,  individual  retrieval  system. 

Social  Contract  Between  Newspapers 
and  Readers 

The  terms  of  the  old  contract  are  clear. 
Editors  decided  what  readers  should 
know — and  readers  read  what  editors 
thought  they  should  know.  Reading  a 
newspaper  was  part  of  upward  mobility 
and  being  a  good  citizen.  Basic  terms  of 
the  agreement  have  changed. 

For  most  readers,  the  old  clause  of  the 
contract  applies  primarily  to  national  and 
international  news  and  news  about  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  this  connection,  the  12  focus 
groups  surveyed  suggest  that  the  news¬ 
paper  audience  divides  into  three  groups 
as  far  as  most  national  and  international 
news  coverage  is  concerned.  About  a 
third  is  intensely  interested  in  this  kind  of 
news  coverage;  a  second  third  reads 
it — but  with  less  intensity  of  interest,  and 
the  final  third  expects  a  newspaper  to 
carry  this  kind  of  information — but  skim 
over  it  except  for  major  events.  Regular 
readers  fall  into  the  first  two  groups;  oc¬ 
casional  readers  into  the  second  and 
third  categories. 

Regardless  of  personal  reading  inter¬ 
ests,  the  men  and  women  made  it  clear 
that  good  coverage  of  hard  news  is  an 
important  part  of  the  contractual  agree¬ 
ment. 

Thus,  the  initial  clause  of  the  old  con¬ 
tract  remains  intact,  but  there  are  several 
new  clauses  to  the  new  contract  which 


can  be  included  under  the  heading  of 
"our  needs.” 

"Our  needs”  as  defined  by  the  men 
and  women  covered  five  areas  of  infor¬ 
mation: 

•  Serve  us  and  help  us  cope. 

"We  want  to  know  where  to  go  to  buy 
things,  enjoy  ourselves,  get  satisfaction 
from  institutions,  look  for  assistance 
when  we  need  help. 

•  Don’t  just  tell  us  about  the  world — 
help  us  to  understand  it. 

•  Cover  our  lives,  our  communities, 
our  towns. 

"We  are  just  as  important  as  Washing¬ 
ton,  Paris  or  Peking.” 

•  Be  our  surrogate. 

"We  want  to  experience  through  you 
many  of  the  things  we  cannot  experience 
ourselves — whether  it  is  in  the  court¬ 
room,  in  Congress,  or  on  a  sailing  trip 
around  the  world.” 

•  Remember  we  are  hungry  for  good 
news,  not  just  bad  news. 

The  third  significant  trend  affecting  the 
relationship  of  editors  and  readers  is  the 
growing  interest  in  self,  not  only  among 
young  readers,  but  among  middle-aged 
and  older  readers  as  well.  For  many 
readers,  "self’  is  an  important  news 
beat  not  being  adequately  recognized  or 
served  by  editors. 

The  self  beat  covers  a  variety  of  top¬ 
ics,  as  defined  by  the  group  partici¬ 
pants:  physical  fitness,  diet,  nutrition, 
creativity,  pop  psychology,  handling 
emotional  problems,  looking  good,  un¬ 
derstanding  yourself,  understanding 
other  people  and  self-improvement. 

The  indications  are  that  the  social 
trends  on  focus  on  self  will  continue  to 
grow — and  that  newspaper  readers  will 
want  their  newspapers  to  play  a  more 
assertive  role  in  helping  the  individual 
reader  in  the  quest  for  self-fulfillment. 


Ad  expenditures 
rose  13.8%  in  May 

Advertising  expenditures  in  daily 
newspapers  gained  13.8%  in  May  and 
13.3%  in  the  first  five  months  of  1979  as 
compared  with  the  same  periods  last 
year,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  Inc.  Through  May, 
newspaper  advertising  totaled  nearly  $5.5 
billion. 

The  May  gains  by  classification  were: 
classified,  up  16.7%;  national,  up  12.7% 
and  retail,  up  12.5%. 

For  the  five  months,  retail  amounted 
to  nearly  $2.9  billion,  up  10.0%;  clas¬ 
sified  approached  $1.8  billion,  up  19.4% 
and  national  amounted  to  $813  million, 
up  12.8%. 

The  Bureau  based  its  estimates  of 
newspaper  advertising  expenditures  on 
linage  measurements  by  Media  Records, 
Inc.  in  its  index  cities  plus  other  data. 
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Can  you  imagine 

a  sbong  national  defense 
without  an  adequate 
supply  of  sted? 


Just  how  much  should  America  count  on  overseas 
sources  for  steel?  What  happens  if  those  sources  are 
suddenly  cut  off — or  if  they  suddenly  decide  they  need 
their  steel  at  home? 

Last  year  steel  imports  reached  an  all-time  record  of 
21.1  million  tons.  And  unless  we  soon  start  expanding 
our  domestic  steelmaking  capacity,  that  fi^re  could  reach 
25  to  30  million  tons  a  year  by  19o5.  And  America  could  find 
itself  as  dependent  on  foreign  steel  as  it  is  on  foreign  oil. 

What's  needed  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  or 
domestic  steel  for  America's  national  economy  and 
national  defense?  Governmentui  policies  that  will  allow 
the  American  steel  industry  to  generate  the  additional 
funds  needed  to  modernize  ana  expand. _ 


Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Bethlehem,  PA  18016 


Bruce  Winters,  editor,  Van  Nuys  Valley  News,  opens  the  forum  to  questions, 
comments  or  suggestions. 

“Coffee  with  the  editor” 

Editor  responds  to  reader 
complaints  and  questions 

By  M.L.  Stein 


It  was  7:25  on  a  warm  June  night  in  a 
meeting  room  of  the  Sheraton  Universal 
Hotel  in  North  Hollywood. 

In  one  corner,  culinary  employees 
poured  coffee  and  iced  tea  for  arriving 
guests.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
Bruce  Winters,  editor  of  the  Van  Nays 
(Calif.)  Valley  News,  stood  at  a  lectern, 
waiting  for  the  people  to  settle  in  at  their 
tables.  The  meeting  was  scheduled  to 
start  at  7:30  and  Winters  likes  to  keep  on 
schedule. 

The  affair  was  billed  as  “Coffee  With 
the  Editor,”  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  ses¬ 
sions  between  Winters  and  readers 
“about  the  paper  and  how  it  works,” 
according  to  the  newspaper's  promos. 

“We  want  to  know  what  you  think  of 
the  job  we're  doing  covering  the  news 
and  this  is  your  chance  to  tell  us,”  the 
promos  explained  further. 

Winters  led  off  by  telling  his  audience 
that  the  Valley  News  is  a  “paper  that 
listens.”  He  then  explained  generally 
how  news  is  covered  and  edited  and  a 
little  about  how  the  new  technology  has 
changed  the  way  the  paper  goes  about  its 
job. 

He  also  had  an  announcement.  Begin¬ 
ning  September  10,  he  revealed,  the  Val¬ 
ley  News  will  publish  seven  days  a  week. 
It  is  currently  dark  on  Monday. 

Winters,  a  veteran  of  22  years  with  the 
Baltimore  Sun  during  which  he  was  a 
Moscow  and  Washington  correspondent, 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  previous 
sessions,  saying  they  had,  among  other 
things,  given  the  Valley  News  leads  to 
stories  on  high  school  ROTC  units  and 
excessive  noise  created  by  a  particular 
freeway  construction  project. 

After  about  10  minutes  of  this,  Winters 
opened  the  forum  to  questions,  com- 
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Bruce  Winters 

ments  or  suggestions  from  the  129 
guests,  who  were  solidly  white  and 
mostly  middle-aged  and  middle  class. 

A  man  near  the  podium  raised  his  hand 
and  said,  “I  find  you  people  on  the  paper 
very  unapproachable.” 

He  added  that  he  was  in  the  “food 
business”  and  said  he  had  had  a  hard 
time  reaching  the  food  editor  with  his 
ideas.  He  also  objected  to  that  editor's 
writing  style,  terming  it  “textbookish 
and  dry.” 

Winters  replied  that  he  didn't  believe 
his  editors  were  unapproachable  but  said 
the  man  presented  a  good  reason  for 
holding  these  meetings  with  readers. 

Next,  a  man  in  his  thirties  asked  if 
there  was  “some  way  the  news  media 
could  be  investigated.” 

“The  media  seems  more  interested  in 
creating  controversy  than  reporting  it,” 
the  speaker  continued.  He  then  attacked 
what  he  termed  “opinion”  in  news 
stories. 

Winters,  in  the  manner  of  a  journalism 
professor,  explained  that,  “A  reporter. 


Volley  News 

Coffee  With 


in  sorting  out  facts,  also  becomes  an 
editor.  What  you  see  as  opinion  may  be 
analysis  and  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two.” 

Somehow,  this  led  to  a  discussion  of 
X-rated  movies.  Winters  drew  a  round  of 
applause  when  he  said  that  “for  business 
reasons”  the  Valley  News  does  not  ac¬ 
cept  ads  from  those  theaters. 

A  matronly  woman  commended  the 
Valley  News  for  its  coverage  of  the 
school  integration  story  but  complained 
that  integration  was  “changing  the  name 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.” 

Another  woman  said  she  didn't  like 
the  newspaper's  advance  promotion 
pieces  for  news  features  or  in-depth 
series,  asserting  that  the  space  could  be 
better  used  for  current  news. 

“I'm  afraid  you're  bucking  an  industry 
trend,”  Winters  replied. 

Three  persons,  including  a  retired  Val¬ 
ley  News  copyreader,  deplored  what 
they  discerned  as  a  rash  of  typos  and 
spelling  errors.  “They  drive  me  up  the 
wall,”  one  of  them  said. 

Winters  fingered  his  tie  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  and  answered  evenly. 

“You  might  call  this  the  tyranny  of 
progress.  With  the  new  automation,  we 
don't  have  proofreaders  anymore.  Only 
an  editor  looks  at  the  copy  after  the  re¬ 
porter  writes  the  story.  We  think  we're 
making  the  best  use  of  the  machines  but 
reporters  and  editors  must  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  what  they're  doing.” 

This  exchange  prompted  a  gripe  from  a 
thin,  bespectacle  woman  about  “light 
printing  that's  hard  on  the  eyes.” 

“Sometimes,”  the  editor  explained, 
“this  is  the  result  of  sloppy  press  work. 
They  (pressmen)  can  clean  the  plates.  I'll 
talk  to  the  mechanical  department  about 
it.” 

Winters  then  recognized  a  young 
woman  who  popped  up  and  asked:  “If 
I'm  qualified,  will  you  hire  me?” 

“Sure,  if  you're  qualified,”  Winters 
shot  back.  “See  the  city  editor.” 

Winters,  seemingly  bearing  up  well, 
next  gave  the  floor  to  an  elderly  woman 
who  scolded  him  for  “putting  down  writ¬ 
ers”  to  the  paper's  “Open  (Action) 
Line”  column. 

“Whoever  runs  that  column  always 
seems  to  take  the  side  of  the  com¬ 
panies,”  she  argued.  “Maybe  some  of 
the  letter  writers  are  kind  of  uneducated 
but  they  deserve  consideration.” 

Winters  recalled  two  recent  instances 
which  the  column  went  to  bat  for  the 
consumers,  adding  that  the  paper's  pol¬ 
icy  is  even  handed  treatment  to  both 
sides. 

The  questions  and  comments  con¬ 
tinued  to  flood  in.  Someone  wanted  to 
know  if  reporters  are  allowed  to  go  out 
and  find  stories  or  if  they  were  all  as¬ 
signed.  Winters  assured  him  that  staff 
enterprise  is  encouraged. 

One  reader  asked  why  there  weren't 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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'After  comparing 
web  presses  in 
action, we 
decided  on  the 

Harris  V-lSAr 

Floyd  Henderson 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen’l  Mgr. 

Darby  Printing  Company,  Atlanta 

“We  specialize  in  shortrun  periodical 
printing  and  traditionally  have  used  sheet¬ 
fed  presses.  But  once  we  realized  that  web 
could  handle  our  work  more  efficiently,  we 
spent  months  comparison  shopping  before 
deciding  which  press  to  buy. 

"Our  analysis  went  way  beyond  labor  and 
material  costs.  Our  management  team 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  press  rooms  evaluating 
operating  features  of  candidate  presses 
working  side-by-side. 

"In  the  final  analysis,  we  decided  the 
Harris  V-15A  was  the  best  overall  value. 

“It  paid  for  itself  in  just  six  months 
through  savings  in  labor  and  materials 
costs.  It  takes  our  pressmen  just  six  min¬ 
utes  to  change  4  plates;  they  average  48 
plate  changes  a  day.  All  of  us  at  Darby 
consider  the  V-1 5A  the  single  best  invest¬ 
ment  our  firm  has  ever  made,  with  the 
exception  of  computerized  typesetting.” 

Make  your  own  comparison  next  time 
you  buy  a  press,  and  we  think  you,  too,  will 
decide  on  Harris. 


Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press  Division 
Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 
02891. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


(Continued  from  page  20) 
more  columns. 

“This  is  a  business  decision,  not  an 
editorial  one,”  the  editor  informed  her. 

Some  of  the  questioners  were  obvi¬ 
ously  community  activists  and  directed 
their  queries  toward  their  own  interests. 
These  included  two  representatives  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Women 
and  one  for  the  Boy  Scouts. " 

An  elderly  woman  wondered  if  news¬ 
papers  could  be  sued,  another  inquired 
about  how  to  reach  a  reporter  and  a  third 
asked  if  two  members  of  the  same  family 
could  work  for  the  paper. 

Winters  explained  libel,  advised  the 
second  subscriber  to  “call  the  city  desk” 
and  told  the  third  that  the  Valley  News 
would  hire  relatives  but  not  in  the  same 
department. 

in  the  fall.  Winters  promised,  the  Val¬ 
ley  News  would  hold  a  seminar  specific¬ 
ally  on  how  to  get  news  into  the  paper. 

An  old  man  in  a  sports  shirt  and 
baseball  cap  launched  into  a  rambling  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  way  houses  were  num¬ 
bered  in  his  section  of  Canoga  Park. 

The  subject  clearly  had  no  interest  for 
the  others  and  a  restless  murmur  swept 
through  the  audience,  almost  drowning 


out  the  speaker’s  comments. 

Winters  suggested  that  he  seek  help 
from  city  officials  and  scanned  the  crowd 
for  more  hands.  He  may  have  wished  he 
had  stayed  with  house  members.  A 
crew-cut  heavy-set  man  in  a  tight  fitting 
shirt  charged  in  a  loud  voice  that  “Illegal 
aliens  are  the  biggest  scandal  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  the  country”  and  scored  the  Val¬ 
ley  News  and  other  media  for  using  the 
term  “undocumented  aliens.” 

Winters  said  he  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  the  phrase,  noting  that  his  paper 
uses  the  two  designations  interchange¬ 
ably. 

“They  mean  the  same  thing,”  he  con¬ 
tended. 

“No  they  don't,”  the  man  responded, 
getting  support  from  others  in  the  room. 

Winters  held  his  ground.  When  the 
speaker  attacked  political  figures  and  the 
media  for  what  he  termed  the  “illegal 
alien  problem,”  the  editor  retorted: 

“Why  don’t  you  do  something  about 
it?  If  you  don’t  like  what  the  politicians 
are  doing  about  the  matter,  vote  them 
out  of  office.” 

The  alien  issue  was  brought  up  by 
others.  A  woman  with  a  North  European 
accent  called  attention  to  a  Vietnamese 


family  with  10  children  who  had  moved 
into  the  Valley.  She  suggested  that  the 
News  find  out  how  much  it  will  cost  to 
educate  the  youngsters. 

When  that  discussion  had  run  its 
course,  a  smartly-dressed  woman  flailed 
away  at  syndicated  television  columnist 
Gary  Deeb,  a  News  feature. 

“He’s  negative,”  she  insisted.  “He 
doesn’t  like  anything. 

“Gary  Deeb  speaks  for  himself,”  Win¬ 
ters  told  her.  “We  try  to  get  different 
viewpoints  in  our  columns.” 

“He  doesn’t  represent  thinking  of  the 
Valley,”  she  rebounded. 

“He’s  not  supposed  to  represent  the 
thinking  of  the  Valley,”  the  editor  vol¬ 
leyed  back.  “What  is  the  thinking  of  the 
Valley,  anyway?  1  don’t  think  you  could 
get  such  a  thing  in  this  room.” 

Winters  finally  advised  that  she  could 
get  another  approach  from  the  Valley 
News  staff  tv  columnist. 

A  woman  who  appeared  to  be  involved 
in  community  affairs  was  then  given  her 
chance.  She  declared  she  was  “tired  of 
reading  about  teen-age  rapists.”  while  a 
“silent  majority”  of  young  people  are 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Sessions  ‘humanize’  editor  and  paper:  Winters 


After  the  “Coffee  With  the  Editor” 
meeting.  Editor  &  Publisher  s  reporter 
talked  with  Bruce  Winters,  editor  of  the 
Valley  News  since  July,  1977. 

Stein:  What  is  the  point  of  these  ses¬ 
sions? 

Winters:  The  point  is  to  sensitize  us  as 
to  what  readers  are  thinking.  It  also  has  a 
practical  side.  We’re  getting  story  ideas. 

Q.  Isn’t  there  some  danger  that  you’re 
giving  up  some  of  your  responsibility  as 
editor  to  people  who,  after  all,  are  not 
professionals? 

A.  No,  I  don’t  feel  I  am  abrogating  my 
responsibility  by  listening  to  construc¬ 
tive  criticism,  even  though  I  know  that 
some  of  them  just  want  to  vent  spleen  or 
yell  at  an  editor. 

Q.  But  there’s  more  than  just  criti¬ 
cism.  Some  of  the  guests  tonight  had 
strong  ideas  of  how  the  paper  should  be 
run. 

A.  That’s  all  right.  We’re  still  making 
the  decisions,  but  these  meetings  give  us 
a  chance  to  find  out  what’s  going  on  out 
there. 

Q.  Aren’t  your  reporters  supposed  to 
know  what’s  going  on  out  there? 

A.  They  do  know  and  they’re  doing  a 
good  job.  But  we  claim  to  be  a  commun¬ 
ity  newspaper.  These  meetings  humanize 
me  and  the  paper.  It  shows  readers  we’re 
listening. 

Q.  Have  there  been  changes  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  since  these  sessions 
started? 

A.  Yes,  our  coverage  has  improved. 
We  think  we  have  a  better  understanding 
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of  what’s  going  on  and  can  report  it  more 
accurately. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  benefits? 

A.  Sure.  It’s  good  public  relations. 
How  many  people  get  to  meet  an  editor? 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  up  there?  Was  it 
an  ordeal? 

A.  Well,  1  didn’t  feel  hostility  but  I  did 
experience  some  frustration.  Some  of 
these  issues  are  more  complex  than  I  can 
make  them  for  a  general  audience,  mat¬ 
ters  involving  deeply  seated  journalistic 
principles,  for  example. 

Q.  Did  the  hostility  of  some  of  the 
questioners  bother  you? 

A.  No,  but  1  am  sometimes  dismayed 
at  the  misunderstanding  that  can  develop 
between  us  and  the  reader. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean? 

A.  Well,  someone  in  the  community 
sends  in  two  handouts  in  a  row  and 
neither  one  gets  printed.  He  immediately 
sees  a  pattern;  he  thinks  it’s  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  paper.  Usually,  of 
course,  it’s  just  a  mistake. 

Q.  The  audience  tonight  was  all  white 
and  generally  middle  class.  Are  you  also 
trying  to  reach  minority  groups  in  these 
sessions? 

A.  The  audience  reflected  the  Valley, 
which  is  white  and  middle  class.  We  take 
them  as  they  come. 

Q.  It  also  seemed  to  me  that  several  of 
the  people  here  tonight  were  movers  and 
shakers  in  the  community.  They  seemed 
to  have  a  lot  of  saavy  on  how  to  get  stuff 
into  the  paper.  One  even  called  you  by 
your  first  name.  Are  they  your  prime 
targets? 


A.  I  don’t  agree  that  many  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  activist  types,  although  that 
was  certainly  true  of  the  first  two  meet¬ 
ings.  1  would  say  that  most  of  the  guests 
tonight  were  people  with  no  idea  of  how 
to  get  a  story  in  the  paper.  These  are  the 
ones,  1  think,  who  benefit  most  from 
these  coffee  klatches.  And  that’s  good 
for  us  because  we  want  to  reach  that 
group. 

Q.  Was  it  hard  to  make  the  transition 
from  being  a  Moscow  and  Washington 
correspondent  to  the  life  of  a  community 
newspaper  editor? 

A.  No,  1  love  it  here.  Community  news 
is  where  the  action  is.  When  1  was  re¬ 
porting  from  Moscow  1  never  felt  1  was 
influencing  anybody  or  that  anybody 
cared.  Here,  what  we  do  affects  readers 
in  a  way  they  can  understand.  People 
relate  to  local  news. 

Q.  You  announced  tonight  that  the 
Valley  News  circulation  is  250,000.  Is 
that  paid  and  audited? 

A.  No.  We’re  not  an  ABC  paper.  Of 
that  figure,  111,693  is  paid.  The  rest  is 
controlled  circulation. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean? 

A.  It  means  we  have  a  shifting  sample 
delivered  by  2,400  carriers.  We  give  it 
away  for  awhile  and  then  solicit  for  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Q.  Are  you  growing? 

A.  Indeed.  We’re  tenth  in  the  nation  in 
classified  and  fourth  in  California.  In  all 
linage,  we’re  fifth  in  the  state. 

Q.  Do  you  plan  to  continue  “Coffee 
With  the  Editor?” 

A.  Absolutely. 
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Oui  own  Josei^  Albright  wins  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

A  few  months  ago,  Joseph  Albright,  of  Joe  Albright,  who  was  given  the 

a  member  of  the  Cox  Newspapers  1979  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished 

Washington  Bureau,  disclosed  possi-  Service  Award  for  Washington  Cor¬ 
bie  security  breakdowns  at  US.  respondence.  We  are  also  proud 

nuclear  installations.  It  wasn't  an  easy  of  the  kind  of  reporting  that  rotes 

story  to  get  or  write.  It  was  a  good  ex-  recognition  from  our  professional 

ample  of  the  hard  work  and  especially  in  a  corn- 

high  standards  we've  come  I  I  1^  petitive  arena  like  Washing- 
to  expect  from  all  Cox  report-^^  V  VX  \  ton  DC.  In  fact,  we  consider  it 
ers.  We're  especially  proud  eimterprises,in^  a  monumental  achievement. 
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Editor  meets  readers 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

doing  good  things  that  don’t  get  re¬ 
ported. 

“We've  got  30,000  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts  out  here  helping  at  the  Red 
Cross  and  retirement  homes.  They're 
doing  things  for  peopU  but  they’re  not 
getting  into  the  paper.  Why  not  pictures 
of  them?” 

“It  sounds,”  Winters  said,  “like  the 
kind  of  picture  we  have  run  in  abun¬ 
dance.” 

The  woman  persisted.  “Why  not  a 
youth  page?”  she  asked. 

Patiently,  Winters  explained  the 
decision-making  process  that  goes  into 
editing  the  newspaper. 

“Some  stories,”  he  began,  “do  not 
have  broad  enough  appeal  for  our  total 
readership.  We  have  that  problem  with 
scholastic  sports.  What  may  be  a  great 
sports  feature  in  one  district  has  no 
interest  for  other  parts  of  the  Valley.  We 
must  use  judgement  on  how  much  we  run 
on  a  particular  subject.” 

The  woman  wouldn’t  let  go. 

“Recently,  there  was  a  father- 
daughter  picnic.  Why  wasn’t  that  in?” 
she  demanded. 

The  exchange  ended  when  she  prom¬ 
ised  to  send  notices  of  various  youth 
events  to  Winters’  personal  attention. 

The  editor’s  finger  then  swung  to  a 
stocky  man  in  his  thirties  who  described 
himself  as  an  “Iranian-American.”  He 
charged  that  “Newspapers  are  blaming 
Iran  for  everything”  and  said  that  he  had 
written  to  the  Government  of  Iran  for 
facts  “on  the  oil  crisis  and  other  things.” 

“If  I  send  this  information  to  you,  will 
you  print  it?”  the  man  inquired. 

“We’ll  take  a  look  at  it,”  Winters  as¬ 
sured  him. 

Among  the  critical  comments  and 
questions  there  was  a  generous  sprin¬ 
kling  of  praise  for  the  Valley  News. 

“Why  don’t  you  take  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Times!"  one  man  asked.  “You 
could  give  them  a  run  for  their  money.” 

“We  think  we’re  giving  them  a  run  for 
their  money  right  now  in  our  circulation 
area,’’  Winters  replied.  “We’re  out 
penetrating  them  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  We  are  the  local  paper.” 

And  one  of  the  NOW  representatives 
commended  the  paper  for  its  handling  of 
“women’s  issues.” 

But  even  those  who  liked  the  newspa¬ 
per  thought  it  could  be  improved. 

“There  should  be  more  on  judges  and 
their  records  so  we  can  rate  their  per¬ 
formance  in  office,”  a  woman  suggested. 
She  drew  applause. 

Winters  demurred,  saying  that  “Keep¬ 
ing  a  score  card  on  judges  would  tell  you 
only  on  how  a  judge  sees  the  law,  not 
what  he  believes.” 

There  was  a  plea  for  more  business 
news.  Winters  said  this  is  in  the  offing. 
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13  journalists 
Hancock  Life 

Winners  in  the  1 2th  annual  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Business  and  Financial 
Journalism  program,  sponsored  by  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
were  announced  by  Edwin  Matz,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer. 

Cash  awards  will  be  presented  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  work  of  1 3  journalists 
judged  to  have  contributed  significantly 
to  improved  understanding  of  business 
and  finance  during  1 978.  They  are  Louise 
Cook  of  the  Associated  Press;  William 
C.  Bryant  and  Thomas  H.  Hughes  of  U. 
S.  News  and  World  Report;  Robert  Hen¬ 
kel  of  Business  Week;  Richard 
Longworth  and  Bill  Neikirk  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  Robert  Peirce,  Phil 
Norman,  Ed  Ryan,  Gordon  Englehart 
and  the  late  Jim  Russell  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal;  and  Polly  Ross  and  Bill 
Coats  of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  Daily  Mail. 

Winners  were  selected  by  a  panel  of 
judges  consisting  of  Dr.  Donald  C.  Car- 
roll,  Dean  of  Wharton  School,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania;  Donald  E.  Battle, 
U.  S.  News  and  World  Report  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Financial  Writers 
Association;  Larry  Birger,  business  and 
financial  editor  of  the  Miami  News  and 
president.  Society  of  American  Business 
and  Economic  Writers;  C.  Alfred 
Goodykoontz,  managing  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispalch;  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  Sullivan,  national  correspondent 
for  Copley  News  Service  and  president 
of  the  Washington  Press  Club. 

Battle  withdrew  from  voting  in  the  na- 

Someone  else  wanted  more  graphics.  So 
did  Winters. 

A  woman  complained  about  the 
mechanical  vagaries  of  the  newspaper’s 
vending  machines. 

“Why  can’t  you  go  back  to  newsboys 
selling  papers  on  the  streets?”  she  won¬ 
dered. 

“I’m  afraid  it  would  be  illegal,”  Win¬ 
ters  answered,  a  little  wistfully. 

The  editor  brought  the  session  to  a 
close  at  9:30,  exactly  two  hours  after  it 
started.  There  were  still  hands  in  the  air 
and  many  of  the  visitors  seemed  willing 
to  remain  longer.  Winters  got  an  ovation. 

But  even  then  it  wasn’t  entirely  over. 
Several  guests  pressed  around  him,  firing 
off  more  questions  and  observations. 

From  the  center.  Winters  could  be 
heard  saying: 

“We’re  very  aware  of  circulation 
problems.  Sometimes  it’s  a  computer 
problem.” 

“I’m  beginning  to  think  a  computer  is 
delivering  the  paper,”  a  man  groused. 

“Write  to  me,”  Winters  said. 


are 

winners 

tional  magazines  category  in  which  his 
publication  had  an  entry. 

Cood  took  top  honors  in  the  syndi¬ 
cated  and  news  service  writers  category 
for  a  1 978  consumer  series  covering 
banking,  college  costs  and  credit,  health 
and  housing,  saving  fuel  and  saving 
money  in  the  light  of  inflation  and  an 
increasingly  complex  marketplace. 

Bryant  and  Hughes  won  their  award  in 
the  national  magazine  category  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  in  the  May  I  issue  of  the  U. 
S.  News  and  World  Report  entitled  “The 
ABC’s  of  How  Our  Economy  Works.” 
A  special  Business  Week  report  on 
Texas  Instruments,  spearheaded  by 
Henkel,  explored  that  company’s  efforts 
to  foster  innovation  and  boost  prod¬ 
uctivity.  It  appeared  in  the  September  1 8 
issue. 

Longworth  and  Neikirk  headed  a 
Chicago  Tribune  team  in  an  indepth 
analysis  of  how  the  world  trade  system 
affects  the  job  security  and  lifestyles  of 
millions  of  Americans.  The  series,  run¬ 
ning  April  2-7,  took  first  place  in  the 
above  300,000  circulation  newspaper  cat¬ 
egory. 

Winning  entry  in  the  newspapers  with 
circulation  of  100,000  to  300,000  cate¬ 
gory,  by  Peirce,  Norman,  Ryan,  En¬ 
glehart  and  Russell,  was  a  series  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  entitled  “The 
Tobacco  War,”  which  dealt  with  con¬ 
flicting  positions  of  tobacco  growers, 
government  agencies,  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turers  and  consumers. 

The  eight-part  series  directed  by  Ross 
and  Coats  in  the  Anderson  Daily  Mail 
dealt  with  the  Duke  Power  Company  and 
the  South  Carolina  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  and  how  certain  consumer 
frustrations  were  being  translated  into 
the  political  arena. 

Now  in  its  13th  year,  the  John  Han¬ 
cock  Awards  for  Excellence  program 
recognizes  that  lucid  reporting,  interpre¬ 
tation  and  writing  of  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  news  is  essential  to  the  economic 
strength  of  the  nation  and  the  financial 
well-being  of  individual  investors  and 
consumers. 

The  1978  awards  will  be  presented  at  a 
dinner  and  symposium  entitled  “Coping 
with  Economic  Uncertainty,’’  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  John  Hancock  and  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  October. 

GNAS  appointed 

Effective  July  1  Gannett  Newspaper 
Advertising  Sales  has  assumed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  responsibilities  for  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 
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How  many 
cameras  are 
in  this  ad? 


You  probably  know  about  Chemco’s  Spartan 
III.  It’s  the  roll  film  camera  that  produces  quality 
negatives  at  high  speed  and 
low 

But  you  might  not 
know  that  the  Spartan  III 
can  also  produce  line  or 
halftone  prints  in  one  step. 

Chemco’s  Powerlith  Print 
System  eliminates  the  need 
for  a  second  imaging  system 
for  paste-up  prints.  The 
system  is  a  Spartan  III 
equipped  with  the  Chemco  ' 

In-line  Image  Reverser,  using 
Powerlith  Duplicating  Paper 
on  one  of  its  four  film  reels. 

The  Powerlith  Print 

System  can  cut  up  to  60%  from  the  cost  of  making 
prints,  depending  upon  the  system  you  presently 
use.  Dot  quality  is  equal  to  or  better  than 
diffusion  transfer  systems  and  superior  to 
electronic  imaging  and  stat  camera  systems. 

And,  in  a  moment,  you  can  be  back  to 


making  film  negatives  quickly  and  economically. 

Several  accessories  further  increase  Spartan  I  IPs 
productivity.  Using  the  In-line  Image  Reverser  with 
film  allows  quick  selection  ofright-or  wrong-reading 
negatives;  the  Chemco-Alan  prime/ variable  squeeze 


lens  gives  you  normal  or  ‘squeezed”  images  for  copy 
reproportioning;  and  the  Repeatamatic  System  can 
produce  two  negatives  per  minute. 

So  if  you  still  see  only  one  camera  in  this  ad,  call 
your  Chemcoman  or  use  the  coupon  .Well  show  you  how 
one  Spartan  III  can  be  two  or  more  cameras  for  you. 

Spartan  III 

It2k>es  more,  you  do  less. 

A  Chemco  ; 

^imi^  photoproducts  CO.  ! 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc.  B 

Charles  Street,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  1 1542  ■ 

Telephone  (516)676-4000  ed79  ■ 

Send  me  full  details  on  the  Spartan  III  camera.  " 


Company 


Tblephone 


(Attach  to  your  letterhead  or  business  can!  and  mail.) 


A  word  to  smd&ers 

(about  working  together) 


Whether  you’re  a  billboard  painter  or  just, 
as  you  obviously  are,  a  reader  of  magazines, 
you’ve  discovered  that  there’s  a  difference 
between  nonsmokers  and  anh-smokers. 

We  all  work  with  nonsmokers  —  and 
they  work  with  us.  Roughly  60%  of  the 
people  around  us  are  nonsmokers,  and  40% 
of  them  are  smokers  —  so  we  have  to  work 
together.  And,  like  our  sign  painters,  we  do. 

Anti-smokers  are  a  breed  apart.  They 
don’t  want  us  to  work  together  with 
nonsmokers.  And  they  go  to  some  extreme 
lengths  to  see  that  we  don’t. 

TWo  examples: 

1.  A  nationally  known  TV  and  film  star 
was  prevented  from  performing  by  a  band  of 
anti-smokers  threatening  violence  because 
the  star  frequently  smoked  on  stage.  The 
occasion  was  a  benefit  to  raise  funds  for 
handicapped  children. 

2.  The  executive  director  of  one  anti¬ 


“You  don’t  know  what  a  rewarding 
feeling  it  is,”  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  “the  first 
time  you  spray  a  smoker  in  the  face.  It’s 
hard  to  work  yourself  up  to  the  first  spray.  It 
takes  guts.  But  once  you’ve  broken  the  ice, 
it’s  easy.  And  you  feel  exhilarated.” 

Such  people  clearly  do  not  represent 
the  nonsmokers  we  all  know  and  work  with. 
They  would  not  last  long  in  any  working 
environment  where  people  must  cooperate 
to  get  the  job  done.  And  we  doubt  very 
much  that  the  “zappers”  will  find  2,000,000 
others  to  go  along  with  them.  Americans  just 
don’t  think  that  way. 

Such  anti-smokers  are  not  only  anti¬ 
smoking.  They’re  giving  themselves  the 
reputation  of  being  anti-individualism,  anti¬ 
freedom  of  choice,  anti-everything  that  does 
not  agree  with  their  special  prejudices.  And 
in  that  they’re  as  much  a  threat  to 
nonsmokers  as  they  are  to  smokers. 


smoking  group  announced  plans  to  build  an 
“army”  of  2,000,000  anti-smoking  militants 
who  would  go  about  “zapping”  smokers  in  the 
face  with  spray  from  aerosol  cans. 
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I  Freedom  of  choice 

i  is  the  best  choice. 


Warning;  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
Thai  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


A  word  to  nonsmdffirs 

(about  working  together) 


Wherever  you  work — even  if  you’re  a  build  walls  between  us  —  at  considerable 

billboard  painter — you  work  with  expense  to  both  smokers  and  nonsmokers  — 

smokers, and  always  have.  in  places  where  we  work,  shop,  eat  or  just  go 

There’s  nothing  remarkable  about  that.  to  amuse  ourselves. 

Forty  p>ercent  of  the  people  around  you  are  We  know  that  such  anti-smokers  do  not 

smokers,  and  60%  are  nonsmokers.  Still,  we  represent  the  great  majority  of  nonsmokers. 
work,  live,  and  enjoy  ourselves  together.  And  the  anti-smokers  know  it,  too.  But 

Lately,  however,  we’ve  all  become  there  is  a  danger  that  others  will  think  they 

super- sensitive  to  each  other  and  to  each  do. 


other’s  privileges  and  obligations.  And  that’s 
not  a  bad  thing. 

We  agree  on  many  things.  There  are 
places  (crowded  elevators,  to  take  the 
simplest  example)  where  smoking  is  not 
appropriate.  In  closed  and  private  places, 
the  ancient  courtesy  of  “Do  you  mind  if  I 
smoke?”  is  still  the  best  rule.  Smokers,  we 
believe,  have  become  more  generally 
conscious  of  that  courtesy.  The  occasional 
careless  smoker,  waving  a  lighted  cigarette 
or  cigar,  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  as  quickly 
reminded  of  others’  preferences  by  a 
thoughtful  smoker  as  by  a  nonsmoker. 


*‘When  I  went  to  the  legislature,”  says 
one  anti-smoking  lobbyist,  “they  thought  I 
had  about  10,000  people  behind  me.  That 
was  a  laugh.  It  was  just  me.  I  had  the  law 
passed  by  myself.” 

If  it  is  a  “laugh”  for  the  anti-smoker,  it 
is  no  joke  for  the  rest  of  us  for  we  must  all, 
smokers  and  nonsmokers  alike,  pay  the  cost 
of  such  foolish  laws.  All  of  us  are  losers  when 
any  one  of  us  is  denied  freedom  of  choice. 

We  don’t  think  that,  over  the  long  run, 
that’s  going  to  happen.  We  think  that,  like 
our  billboard  painters,  we’ll  go  on  working 
together  until  we  get  the  job  done. 


Nevertheless  there  are  some  people- 
anti- smokers  rather  than  nonsmokers  —  who 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  our  sensible 
accommodations  to  each  other.  They  don’t 
want  us  to  work  together  at  all.  Instead  the}^ 
want  to  se^egate  us  by  law  —  literally  to  M 
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Circulation  sales  is 
husband-wife  affair 


When  Bruce  Clark,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Beloit  (Wise.)  Daily  News  de¬ 
cided  to  start  operating  a  phone  room,  he 
began  by  asking  the  wives  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  own  department  heads  to  be  the 
telephone  salespeople. 

“We  know  that  the  wives  of  the  de¬ 
partments  heads  were  talented  and  re¬ 
sponsible  members  on  the  community, 
and  very  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the 
newspaper,  and  felt  we  would  have  a 
quality-oriented  group  of  people  to  inau¬ 
gurate  our  new  phone  sales  program,” 
Clark  reported. 

The  department  head  wives  operated 
the  phone  room  for  the  first  month  of  the 
new  program,  then  regular  part-time  per¬ 
sonnel  were  hired  and  trained  by  Clark, 
Rick  Carlson,  assistant  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Lynn  Cruger,  publisher  Ron 
Cruger’s  wife. 

Lynn  Cruger,  who  was  in  charge  of 
training  and  development  of  the  program 
stated,  “We  knew  that  we  had  to  devote 
hours  of  training  in  order  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  become  a  success.  We  knew  that 
other  newspapers  our  size  had  tried 
phone  rooms,  but  the  high  cost  and  turn¬ 
over  of  personnel  had  made  many  of 
these  programs  impractical.” 

All  available  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  slide  presentation  and  booklets 
were  purchased.  Nightly  sessions  were 
held  with  all  phone  room  personnel. 
Role-playing  was  an  important  part  of 
the  nightly  training  classes.  Every  con¬ 
ceivable  customer  objection  was  role- 
played  and  overcome. 

Clark  noted  that  nightly  supervision  is 
an  important  facet  of  the  Daily  News’ 
phone  room  operation.  “First,  Lynn 
acted  as  nightly  supervisor  until  we 
could  get  new  personnel  trained.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  motivation,  sales  ability 
and  managerial  talent  of  our  supervisors 
is  what  makes  our  program  unique  — 
this,  in  addition  to  our  nightly,  com¬ 
prehensive  training  program.” 

Carlson  added,  “We  never  let  new 
phone  personnel  pick  up  a  telephone  un¬ 
less  they  have  gone  through  our  entire 
training  program,.  They  must  see  all  the 
slide  presentations,  read  the  sales  man¬ 
ual,  spend  hours  in  role-playing  sessions 
and  take  lessons  in  telephone  sales 
technique  before  they  are  permitted  to 
solicit  sales  on  the  telephone.” 

The  sales  personnel  are  paid  an  hourly 
wage  during  their  training  period,  then 
they  receive  a  commission  for  each  sale 
in  addition  to  a  guaranteed  hourly  wage. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  part  of  the 
Daily  New  phone  room  system  is  the 
intensive  training  sessions — which  are  all 
held  by  full-time  Daily  News  personnel. 
As  Clark  states,  “We’re  only  a  medium- 
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sized  (20,000  p.m.)  daily,  but  we  knew 
that  without  a  professional  sales  training 
approach,  the  program  would  fail.” 

After  operating  the  phone  room  sales 
program  for  two  months,  Clark  realized 
that  a  percentage  of  the  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  cancelling  their  agreed-to- 
trial-subscription-period . 

With  the  assistance  of  Lynn  Cruger 
and  Carlson,  an  innovative  “Stop-the- 
Stop”  program  was  inaugurated. 

Two  of  the  trained  phone  room  per¬ 
sonal  were  switched  to  the  “Stop-the- 
Stop”  program.  Only  the  two  sales- 
oriented  personnel  are  allowed  to  discuss 
cancellations  with  subscribers.  All 
“stops”  must  be  transferred  to  the 
“Stop-the-Stop”  personnel  telephones 
where  they  are  offered  special  discount 
offers  to  continue  subscribing. 

“The  combination  of  our  thoroughly- 
trained  new  sales  personnel  and  the 
“Stop-the-Stop”  program  have  proved 
invaluable  to  our  growth  plans.  The  first 
five  months  of  1979  we  wrote  62%  more 
new  orders  than  during  the  same  period 
of  1978.  We  consider  the  entire  program 
a  success.  The  cost  of  the  orders,  the 
increase  in  circulation  and  the  better 
community  relations  due  to  better  per¬ 
sonnel  have  helped  us  achieve  our  goals 
so  for  this  year.” 

Magazine  folds 

American  Girl,  the  Girl  Scout’s 
magazine  for  teenagers,  has  ceased  pub¬ 
lication,  effective  with  the  July  issue. 
With  a  circulation  of  629, (X)0  it  was  the 
94th  most  popular  magazine  in  the  U.S. 


Newsweek  to  publish 
sports  monthly 

Newsweek  announced  the  publication 
of  Inside  Sports,  a  monthly  magazine 
that  will  cover  professional  and  amateur 
spectator  sports,  with  regional  editorial 
content  and  localized  cover  subjects. 

The  new  magazine  will  be  tested  this 
fall  in  the  Northeast.  The  test  will  be 
aided  by  television  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  each  market.  Television  ad¬ 
vertising  in  support  of  newsstand  sales 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Altman, 
Stoller,  Weiss  Advertising,  Inc.  Rapp 
and  Collins  will  handle  largely  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  and  subscription  testing. 

Distribution  of  Inside  Sports  will  be 
handled  by  Select  Magazines.  The  test 
issue  will  contain  a  limited  number  of 
free,  representative  advertisements. 

Editor  of  the  magazine  is  John  Walsh, 
who  was  assignment  editor  for  Washing¬ 
ton  Post's  Style  section  from  1977  to 
1979  when  he  joined  Newsweek. 

Maryland’s  lawyers 
to  run  tv  ads 

Maryland  Bar  Association  plans  to  run 
institutional  tv  commercials  starting  in 
the  Fall. 

Members  of  the  bar  have  agreed  to  pay 
$40  each  for  the  $285,000  campaign 
which  was  approved  last  month,  after 
two  years  of  debate. 

Foster  and  Green,  Baltimore  ad 
agency,  which  also  does  ads  for  Mary¬ 
land  State  Lottery,  was  retained  by  the 
Bar  to  create  ads. 

Four  commercials  are  scheduled  to 
run  in  September,  dealing  with  lawyer 
referral  services,  wills,  real  estate  and 
general  legal  problems.  They  will  run  on 
the  Today  Show,  nightly  news,  and  such 
sporting  events  as  the  World  Series, 
Olympics  and  Super  Bowl. 

A  survey  found  the  public  likes  the 
idea  of  lawyer  advertising,  especially 
ones  that  gave  basic  information  about 
how  to  get  a  lawyer. 

8  Chrysler  groups 
named  K&E  agency 

Eight  Chrysler  Corporation  dealer  as¬ 
sociations  have  appointed  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  Advertising  as  their  agency, 
bringing  to  22  the  number  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  dealer  groups  that  have  assigned 
their  advertising  to  K«Sc.E  in  recent 
weeks. 

K&E  chairman  emeritus  David  J.  Gil¬ 
lespie  said  that  six  Dodge  dealer  groups 
and  two  Chrysler-Plymouth  groups  were 
included  in  the  latest  appointments. 

The  Dodge  groups  are  New  England 
Zone,  Chicago  Metro,  Dallas  Outstate,, 
Omaha,  Cincinnati  and  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
while  the  Chrysler-Plymouth  groups  are 
Detroit  Metro  and  Detroit  Outstate. 
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Energy  savings 
cited  in  move 
to  a.m.  edition 

The  North  Platte  (Nebr.)  Telegraph 
will  move  to  six-day  morning  publication 
and  delivery  beginning  July  27. 

The  morning  publication  and  delivery 
schedule  will  be  started  to  reduce  energy 
use,  cut  skyrocketing  delivery  costs, 
allow  for  better  rural  delivery  and  an  im¬ 
proved  news  product. 

“We  have  thought  for  some  time  that  a 
morning  newspaper  would  have  several 
advantages  for  most  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  in  our  region.  Concerns  about  the 
continuing  energy  problems  helped  push 
us  into  the  move  at  this  time,"  said  Eric 
Seacrest  of  North  Platte,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Western  Publishing  Co. 

Seacrest  said  the  Telegraph  will  con¬ 
serve  1 5.()0()  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year  on 
motor  routes  alone,  through  changes  in 
delivery  made  possible  by  morning  pub¬ 
lication.  There  will  be  additional  savings 
on  dispatches  to  towns  within  the  22- 
county  area  served  by  the  newspaper 
through  use  of  existing  bus  and  mail 
transportation  for  some  deliveries  and 
through  more  efficient  delivery  in  the 
low-traffic,  early  morning  hours. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  expects  to 
reduce  some  electrical  energy  use  at 
peak  periods  by  moving  its  press  time  to 
a  low-use  period. 

“By  moving  now  on  something  we 
have  considered  and  had  under  study  for 
several  years,  we  think  we  will  generally 
improve  our  service  to  readers  and  at  the 
same  time  be  doing  something,  not  just 
talking  about,  energy  conservation,” 
Seacrest  said. 

“The  gasoline  we  won't  be  using  be¬ 
comes  available  for  someone  else — 
including  our  readers,”  he  pointed  out. 

The  Telegraph  publishes  two  mornings 
and  four  afternoons  each  week,  with  no 
publication  on  Fridays.  The  new 
schedule  will  call  for  morning  delivery 
Tuesday  through  Sunday,  with  no  publi¬ 
cation  on  Mondays. 

The  newspaper  expects  delivery  by  7 
a.m.  to  carrier  subscribers  and  motor 
route  subscribers  in  North  Platte  and 
surrounding  towns. 

The  morning  publication  schedule 
makes  possible  same-day  delivery  by 
mail  not  only  to  many  existing  motor 
routes,  but  to  other  rural  areas  through¬ 
out  the  Telegraph  circulation  territory. 
Mail  subscribers  on  an  afternoon  publi¬ 
cation  schedule  presently  do  not  receive 
their  newspaper  until  the  next  day. 

Sunday  edition? 

The  Day,  New  l.ondon.  Conn.,  after¬ 
noon  daily,  is  studying  prospects  for  a 
Sunday  edition,  co-publisher  Deane  C. 
Avery  has  disclosed.  A  decision  will  not 
be  made  until  fall,  he  said. 
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With  toe  scuffing 
Texas  modesty, 
we’re  forced 
to  admit 


We’re  the 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Much  as  it  embarrasses  us  to  admit  it,  Daddy 
George,  Sam  Houston  or  whoever,  we  simply 
can’t  tell  a  lie.  For  the  last  three  years,  since  Cox 
Newspapers  purchased  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  we’ve  been  the  fastest  growing 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

The  ABC  annual  audits  show  us  up  20.4  percent 
daily  and  24.4  percent  Sunday  between  March 
31,  1976,  and  March  31,  1979.* 


Austin  Amerlcun-Stutesman 

(A  Cox  Newspaper) 


'ABC  Audit  Report  (1976-79).  Examination  of  newspapers  with  arculation  over  100,000. 
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House  painters  offered 
in  test  newspaper  ads 

By  Sam  Cremin  when  DuPont  paints  your  house, 

you  get  double  protection. 


DuPont  is  test  marketing  Certified 
Duco  brand  paints  with  an  unprece¬ 
dented  offer  to  consumers. 

Not  only  does  DuPont  sell  you  the 
paint,  it  chooses  a  contractor,  oversees 
the  labor  and  guarantees  the  final  job  for 
three  to  four  years. 

“This  is  the  first  time  a  paint  manufac¬ 
turer  has  guaranteed  the  labor  which  is 
the  most  significant  part  of  the 
homeowner’s  painting  cost,”  Roy  Light- 
ner,  the  account  supervisor  for  Duco 
Paints  at  N  W  Ayer  ABH  Advertising, 
said. 

DuPont  is  promoting  the  paints  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  Houston  Tex.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  Hartford,  Conn,  with  newspaper 
run-on-press,  pre-print  and  classified 
ads,  as  well  as  direct  mailings,  radio 
commercials,  and  special  door  knob 
hangings  which  housewives  and  ex-mail 
carriers  have  been  enlisted  to  distribute 
in  high  priority  areas. 

The  DuPont  Certified  Painting  System 
can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  interior  and 
exterior  jobs.  However,  the  ads  are 
targeted  for  people  over  50  with  annual 
incomes  over  $50,000  who  own  10  to  12 
room  multi-story  dwellings. 

Besides  testing  the  marketing  plan, 
DuPont  is  testing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
different  ways  of  advertising.  All  the  ads 
include  direct  response  forms  and/or  toll 
free  telephone  numbers  the  potential 
customer  can  use  to  find  out  more  about 
the  offer.  The  number  of  respondents  to 
each  type  of  ad  will  show  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  different  ad  techniques. 

The  offer  only  applies  for  Certified 
Duco  brand  paints  and  only  if  the 
homeowner  does  not  do  the  work  him¬ 
self.  The  plan  is  really  not  designed  for 
consumers  trying  to  minimize  their  dollar 
outlay.  The  Certified  Duco  paint  retails 
for  between  $17  and  $22  a  gallon  which  is 
$3  or  $4  higher  than  the  most  popular 
brands. 

DuPont  is  managing  the  painting  sys¬ 
tem  this  way.  A  DuPont  rep  and  painting 
contractor  visit  the  homes  of  interested 
customers,  and  access  the  job.  Within 
two  days  the  rep  returns  with  a  contract 
giving  the  exacts  costs,  a  description  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  a  schedule  tell¬ 
ing  when  the  job  will  be  finished. 

If  the  homeowner  agrees  to  the  con¬ 
tract  then  the  DuPont  rep  issues  a  con¬ 
tract  and  the  painting  job  continues 
under  his  supervision. 

One  of  the  newspaper  ads  says  that 
“the  work  is  to  be  done  by  highly  experi¬ 
enced  professional  painters  using  special 
surface  preparation  and  painting 
techniques.  When  neccesary,  high  pres- 
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Introduciiig  the  DuPlmt 
Certified  Painting  System. 
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Test  market  ad 

sure  water  jets  are  used  to  remove  loose 
paint  and  dirt.  In  many  cases  airless 
spray  equipment  is  used  to  apply  extra 
thick  single  coats  of  paint.” 

According  to  one  DuPont  spokesman 
the  company  has  a  special  training  pro¬ 
gram  that  they  put  all  the  contractors 
through.  He  said  that  the  company's  ex¬ 
perience  with  preparing  surfaces  and  ap¬ 
plying  paints  has  helped  them  develop 
this  new  system  which  they  are  willing  to 
put  a  guarantee  on. 

If  the  Certified  Painting  System 
catches  on  DuPont  will  expand  the  offer 
to  other  major  markets. 

Close-to-home  trips 
featured  in  series 

Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  has  started  a 
series  of  Saturday  features  designed  to 
interest  energy-conscious  travelers  dur¬ 
ing  the  vacation  season. 

The  features,  slugged  “Fun  Within 
55,”  focus  on  vacation  and  recreation 
spots  within  a  55-mile  radius  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  area. 

Subjects  include  camping,  sightseeing, 
fishing,  tennis  and  golf,  water  sports, 
backpacking,  restaurants,  hotel  and  re¬ 
sort  accommodations,  and  more. 

Related  advertisers  have  shown  inter¬ 
est  in  the  new  series  and  space  has  been 
scheduled  by  campgrounds,  inns,  res¬ 
taurants,  golf  courses,  riding  stables, 
speedways,  museums,  fishing  camps, 
travel  agencies,  and  marinas. 


Retired  editor 
laments  loss 
of  personals 

John  S.  Hooper,  retired  editor  of  the 
Brattlehoro,  (Vt.)  Reformer,  writes  a  re¬ 
tirement  column  that  appears  in  Maine  in 
the  Portland  Press  Herald  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Maine  Morning;  Sentinel  in  Water- 
ville,  where  his  son,  John  R.  Hooper,  is 
general  manager. 

“The  heart-beat  of  a  newspaper  45 
years  ago  was  in  a  column  marked  ‘Per¬ 
sonals'.  This  was  the  column,  and  liter¬ 
ally  extending  sometimes  into  two  col¬ 
umns  from  top  to  bottom  of  an  inside 
page,  in  which  the  activities  of  people  as 
people  were  reported.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  public  events,  nor  public  affairs. 
It  was  about  people — the  people  of  the 
newspaper's  community,"  Hooper 
wrote  recently. 

“It  recorded  their  comings  and  goings, 
their  guests  and  the  anniversaries,  the 
visits  of  their  children  coming  home  and 
the  family  get-togethers,  when  cousins 
and  aunts  joined  grandparents  around 
the  family  board.  It  was  personals  all 
out,  and  that  is  why  it  was  the  best  part 
of  the  newspaper,”  the  column  con¬ 
tinued. 

Hooper  believes  that  it  was  the  “slow 
closing  of  society — from  an  open  society 
of  45  years  ago,  to  a  closed  one  now  in 
which  nobody  wants  anybody  to  know 
when  he  is  going  away  and  leaving  a 
house  vacant.” 

He  remembers  Mrs.  Grace  Doak  who 
was  personals  editor  of  the  Brattleboro 
paper  until  she  retired  in  1942  because 
nobody  had  her  kind  of  news  anymore. 

Weekly  folds  after 
its  founder  dies 

Le  Travaillear,  a  48-year-old  French 
language  newspaper  sold  through  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  published 
at  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  has  gone  out  of  bus¬ 
iness. 

William  Beaulieu,  78,  founder  and 
publisher,  died  May  18. 

His  widow  said  she  had  refused  sev¬ 
eral  offers  for  the  paper  because  she 
wanted  it  remembered  for  the  character 
her  husband  gave  it.  Its  name  means 
“the  worker”  in  French  and  it  had  a 
circulation  of  about  4,000  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Mid-west,  Canada  and  Bel¬ 
gium. 

Research  firm  prexy 

Robert  Teeter  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Mar¬ 
ket  Opinion  Research.  Frederick  Currier 
continues  as  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  MOR,  a  national  consult¬ 
ing  and  survey  research  firm.  Teeter  is 
currently  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Political  Pollsters. 
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Scribgets 
the  news  in  print 
whiie  it’s  stiii  news. 


Scrib— and  only  Scrib— provides  the  journalist  with  the 
freedom  to  create,  correct,  compare,  memorize  and 
transmit  his  story  from  a  FULLY  PORTABLE,  18-pound 
CRT  editing  terminal. 

No  longer  must  he  be  concerned  with  how  his  story  will 
look  in  print.  He’ll  know  because  the  story  comes  up  on 
the  built-in  video  screen  just  as  he  wants 
it  to  appear. 

No  longer  must  he  worry 
copy  his 
permanently 
on  mini-cas- 
sette  can  played 

No  longer 


he  wait  for  rewrite  and  editing  in  the  newsroom.  Scrib 
performs  these  functions  in  the  field  and  transmits  the 
story  via  simple  telephone  coupler  at  30  characters  per 
second,  from  anywhere  in  the  world. 

No  longer  must  he  be  concerned  about  working  in 
remote  locations.  Scrib  is  fully  battery  powered  for  up  to 
two  hours  of  continuous  use. 

No  longer  must  the  newsroom  wait 
^  to  get  that  hot  story  into  the 
composing  room  while  it  is  still 
?  a  hot  story.  Scrib  will  get  the 
news  in  print  while  news. 

Call  Bobst  Graphic  today... 

get  your  news  the  Scrib  way. 


BOBST  GRAPHIC  INC 

#  VARISYSTEMS  DIVISION 

80  Skyline  Drive 

Pfainview,  N.Y.  11803 

Tel.  516  931-7200,  Telex  144613 


Gifts  from  sources 
outlawed  by  code 

The  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  and  Times  Union  have  adopted  a 
code  of  ethics  for  editorial  staffers  which 
prohibits  them  from  accepting  gifts,  free 
or  reduced  rate  trips,  monetary  loans  or 
free  food  or  drinks  from  news  sources. 

The  code  says  staffers  shall  accept  no 
gift  or  gratuity  when  there  is  even  the 
“remotest  possibility”  it  is  offered  be¬ 
cause  of  their  connection  to  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  code  also  states  that  staffers  “may 
not  accept  the  free  use — or  discount  pur¬ 
chase  or  reduced  rate — of  merchandise, 
products  or  money-loans  when  there  is 
even  the  remotest  possibility  it  is  offered 
because  of  the  staffer's  connection  to  the 
paper  or  it  is  not  generally  available  to 
the  public.” 

Another  section  of  the  code  states  that 
staffers  “may  not  accept  junkets,  free 
trips  or  reduced  rate  travel.  When  sub¬ 
sidized  or  chartered  transportation  is  the 
only  way  to  cover  an  event  (such  as  a 
military  flight,  political  campaign  or  a 
hockey  team  road  game),  make  certain 
the  managing  editor  is  notified,  so  we 
may  pay  our  fair  share.” 

Editorial  staffers  are  also  told  to  pick 
up  the  tab  when  dining  with  news 
sources.  “If  paying  our  own  way  could 
reasonably  create  an  awkward  situation, 
use  your  best  judgment  and  let  your 
editor  know — beforehand,  if  possible,” 
the  code  states. 

Under  the  code,  a  staffer  may  also  not 
accept  free  membership  in  a  private  club 
or  similar  organization  if  it  is  offered  in 
connection  with  the  staffer’s  position  on 
the  newspaper. 

“Books,  records  and  tapes  that  are 
sent  to  us  for  review  are  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose,”  the  code  states.  “Books, 
records  and  tapes  not  reviewed  will  be 
donated  to  libraries  and  deserving  or¬ 
ganizations.” 

The  code  also  states,  “Only  a  staffer 
assigned  to  cover  a  sports  event  or  a 
movie,  play  or  other  entertainment  for 
which  admission  is  charged  the  general 
public  may  accept  a  free  pass  or  ticket.” 

The  code  was  drawn  up  by  editor 
Harry  Rosenfeld  and  other  members  of 
Capital  Newspapers  Group  manage¬ 
ment. 

‘Communications  and  Law’ 

“Communications  and  the  Law”  is  a 
new  quarterly  review  published  in  New 
York  by  Earl  M.  Coleman  Enterprises. 
Editor-in-chief  is  Judge  Theodore  R. 
Kupferman  of  the  New  York  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  Appellate  Division,  who 
has  written  an  article  on  “The  Press, 
Broadcasting  and  the  Constitution,”  one 
of  six  articles  in  the  first  issue. 
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Iran  expels  reporter 

Los  Anffeies  Times  reporter  David 
Lamb  has  been  expelled  from  Iran. 
Lamb  said  the  government  had  told  him 
he  could  not  be  replaced  by  another  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Times  because  authorities 
were  displeased  with  the  paper’s  entire 
approach  to  Iranian  coverage.  Lamb  re¬ 
placed  Kenneth  J.  Freed  about  three 
weeks  ago. 

CBS  airs  Supreme  Court 
proceedings  on  Papers 

CBS  News  broadcast  tapes  of  oral  ar¬ 
guments  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
1971  Pentagon  Papers  case  Sunday  (July 
I)  night. 

The  arguments  by  government  lawyers 
and  attorneys  for  the  New  York  Times 
were  widely  reported  when  the  First 
Amendment  case  was  heard. 

Barrett  McGurn,  spokesman  for  the 
court,  said  two  tape  recordings  are 
routinely  made  of  all  the  court’s  proceed¬ 
ings.  One  of  those  is  erased  after  a  trans¬ 
cript  is  made.  The  other  one  goes  to  the 
Archives,  where  it  stays  for  three  years. 

The  public  can  purchase  copies  for  re¬ 
search  purposes  and  on  the  promise  that 
the  tape  will  not  be  used  for  commercial 
purposes.  Since  1974,  McGum  said  the 
court  has  received  nine  requests  for 
tapes,  none  from  CBS. 

Leidt  award  won 
by  John  Dart 

John  Dart,  religion  writer  for  the  Los 
Anffeies  Times,  has  won  the  1978  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Leidt  award  for  excellence  in 
religion  writing  in  the  secular  press. 

The  award  is  given  annually  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  honor  of  Leidt,  a  long-time 
leading  Church  communicator. 

Dart’s  three  winning  articles  included 
an  exploration  of  Christian  evangelical 
relations  with  Israel,  U.S.  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  religion  and  religion  in  feminist 
movements. 

Gov’t  seeks  promotion 
of  Anthony  dollar 

Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar  coin  was  in¬ 
troduced  July  2,  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  committed  $600,000  for  publicity 
aimed  at  making  it  a  hit  with  the  public. 

Thousands  of  “kits”  for  bankers, 
stores  and  civic  groups  suggest  they 
throw  special  events,  such  as  Susan  B. 
Anthony  “dollar  day”  sales. 

One  of  the  major  ceremonies  introduc¬ 
ing  the  coin  was  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 
where  Miss  Anthony  was  arrested  for 
trying  to  vote  in  1872. 


News  writing  probe 
begun  by  professor 

A  University  of  Kentucky  professor  of 
communications  is  researching  what 
type  of  newswriting  causes  the  most  in¬ 
tense  emotional  response  and  makes  the 
reader  want  to  read  the  entire  story.  Dr. 
Lewis  Donohew’s  project  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  under  a  $7,500  grant  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Earlier  studies  by  Donohew  have 
noted  the  direct  relationship  between 
emotional  response  of  the  reader  to  a 
news  story  and  how  much  the  reader 
wants  to  read  it. 

The  professor  and  his  staff  now  have 
prepared  eight  different  versions  of  a 
single  news  event  to  compare  narrative 
style  vs  the  inverted  pyramid,  direct  quo¬ 
tations  vs  paraphrases,  and  strong,  de¬ 
scriptive  adjectives  and  verbs  versus  a 
version  with  milder  adjectives  and  verbs. 

All  of  the  160  subjects  being  tested  are 
high  school,  college  students  and  non¬ 
students  between  the  ages  of  18-22  years 
of  age. 

A  Dynograph  Recorder  in  the  UK 
Communications  Research  Laboratory  is 
used  to  measure  each  subject’s  galvanic 
skin  responses  while  he  is  reading  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  news  story.  A  follow-up  mood 
scale  test  is  administered  immediately  af¬ 
terwards. 

A  field  version  of  the  study  is  being 
done  in  Richmond,  Va.,  by  the  research 
director  of  a  newspaper  group. 

Bronx,  N.Y.  weekly 
marks  40th  year 

The  Bronx  (N.Y.)  Press-Review  re¬ 
cently  marked  its  40th  year  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Established  in  1939,  the  40-page 
tabloid  is  one  of  the  oldest  weeklies  in 
New  York  City,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
continuously  published  newspapers  in 
the  history  of  the  county. 

Editor  for  all  of  these  40  years  is  A. 
Gerald  Doyle,  who  joined  the  paper 
when  it  was  the  Parkchester  Press,  12- 
page  tabloid  serving  the  residential 
community  built  by  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  the  Bronx. 

The  paper  is  published  by  the 
Parkchester  Publishing  Company,  which 
merged  the  Parkchester  Press  with  the 
Parkchester  Review  in  1942.  Six  years 
later,  the  paper  became  the  Press- 
Review,  serving  the  East  Bronx  and 
Parkchester,  and  in  1952,  the  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  became  the  Bronx 
Press-Review. 

A.  Gerald  Doyle  has  served  as  the 
editor  for  the  past  four  decades,  except 
during  World  War  II  when  he  was  with 
the  Associated  Press  in  Washington, 
D.C. 
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Harte-Hanks  names 
Schlosberg  and  Ginn 

Richard  T.  Schlosberg  III  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Metro  Group  of 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  two  Harte-Hanks  newspaper 
groups,  the  Metro  and  Century  Groups, 
are  being  reorganized. 

The  announcements  were  made  by 
Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Harte-Hanks,  and 
Larry  D.  Franklin,  senior  vicepresident 
and  president,  newspaper  operations. 

Schlosberg  succeeds  Allan  P.  Johnson 
111,  who  has  resigned  to  devote  full 
time  to  his  personal  business  interests 
and  president,  newspaper  operations. 

Schlosberg,  35,  came  to  Harte-Hanks 
in  1975  from  the  Du  Pont  company  head¬ 
quarters  in  Delaware.  Since  joining 
Harte-Hanks,  he  has  held  the  positions 
of  business  manager  and  marketing  di¬ 
rector  at  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 
Most  recently,  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Caller-Times  Publishing  Company, 
Corpus  Christi,  a  position  he  retains.  He 
holds  degrees  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  and  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

In  the  reorganization,  the  Century 
Group,  headed  by  John  C.  Ginn,  has 
been  expanded  to  include  newspapers  in 
Abilene,  Texas,  and  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas.  The  Harte-Hanks  newspaper  in 
Bryan/College  Station,  Texas,  will  be 


Schlosberg  Ginn 


transferred  from  the  Century  Group  to 
the  Metro  Group. 

Ginn,  42,  Joined  Harte-Hanks  in  1974 
as  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Harte-Hanks  newspapers  in  Anderson, 
South  Carolina,  positions  which  he  still 
holds.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  daily  newspaper 
in  Jackson,  Tennessee.  He  has  held 
numerous  positions  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  past  20  years.  Ginn  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Century  Group  will  now  in¬ 
clude  newspapers  in  Anderson,  South 
Carolina;  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee;  and 
Monroe,  Georgia.  The  Group  also  in¬ 
cludes  Nortex  Offset  Publications,  Inc., 
a  commercial  printing  operation  in 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  Fashion  Show¬ 
case,  a  national  newspaper  for  women's 
apparel  buyers.  Dallas,  Texas;  and 
Harte-Hanks  Commercial  Printing,  Inc., 


a  commercial  printing  sales  office,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas. 

The  Metro  Group  will  now  include 
Harte-Hanks  newspapers  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  Yakima,  Washington; 
San  Angelo,  Texas;  Bryan/College  Sta¬ 
tion,  Texas;  and  commercial  printing  op¬ 
erations  in  Corpus  Christi. 

SNPA  appoints 
program  director 

Robert  E.  Baskin,  26,  of  Atlanta,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Foundation 
as  program  director.  His  appointment 
was  announced  by  Reed  Sarratt,  Foun¬ 
dation  executive  director. 

Baskin's  appointment  fills  a  vacancy 
on  the  Foundation  staff  that  was  created 
when  Lee  H.  Stinnett  was  named  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  SNPA.  Stinnett  re¬ 
tains  the  title  of  associate  director  of  the 
SNPA  Foundation. 

It  will  be  Baskin's  responsibility  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  planning  and  conducting  of 
Foundation  seminars. 

Prior  to  assuming  the  SNPA  Founda¬ 
tion  job,  Baskin  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Northside  Neifihhor  and  DeKalb 
Neighbor  Newspapers,  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Otis  Brumby,  whose  Marietta 
Daily  Journal  is  a  member  of  SNPA. 
Baskin  earlier  had  been  sports  editor  and 
associate  editor  of  the  DeKalb  Neighbor 
Newspapers. 


Publication  or  station. 


How  well  is  your  community  protecting  its  citizens  from  these  dangers?  To  help 
reporters  answer  that  question,  State  Farm  has  developed  a  booklet  that 
provides  story  ideas  involving  10  topics  related  to  these  threats  to  life 
and  property.  Called  So  You're  Thinking  About  Doing  A  Story  On... 
the  booklet  gives  you  the  questions,  not  the  answers. 

But  it  does  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  problem. 

And  it  tells  you  where  you  may  be 
able  to  get  the 


For  your  FREE  copy, 
send  us  the  coupon  below. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Company 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  111.  61701 

please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  So  Vbo're  Thinking  About  Doing  A  Story  On. . 
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Rockwell  is  more  than 
the  builder  of 
million-mile  axle&^^ 

Much  more, 


Over  100  lbs. 
lighter  than 
competitive  axles 
\  in  its  class.  / 


The  SQHPhas 


We  also  build  rocket  engines  for  other 
applications,  and  satellites  such  as 
Navstar.  We  manufacture  Sabreliner® 
business  jets,  Commander®  690B 
propjets,  and  Commander  piston- 
powered  aircraft  for  general  aviation. 
And  we  have  a  long,  proud  history  as 
a  designer  and  builder  of  U.S. 
military  aircraft. 

The  Rockwell-built  NASA 
Space  Shuttle  orbiter  is  the  backbone 
of  the  world’s  first  reusable  space 
transportation  system.  Our  Space 
Systems  Group  and  Rocketdyne  Divi¬ 
sion  began  work  on  it  over  eight  years 
ago.  Rockwell  brings  to  this  program 
the  technology  and  systems  man¬ 
agement  experience  gained  as  a 
prime  contractor  to  NASA  for  its 
Apollo  program. 

The  Space  Shuttle  will  launch 
like  a  rocket,  haul  like  a 
truck,  work  like  a 
space  station. 

Each  Shuttle 

make  at  least 
one  hundred 
trips  to  space 
and  back,  carrying  as 
much  as  32V2  tons  of  payload  into 
orbit  each  time  —  twice  the  payload  to¬ 
day’s  largest  expendable  rocket  can 
handle  —  at  about  half  the  cost. 


industries.  Following  are  some  exam 
pies  of  our  balanced  diversification. 


You  may  have  heard  Rockwell 
International  referred  to  as  “the  com¬ 
pany  that  makes  heavy-duty  truck 
components."  Our  SQHP  tandem 
truck  axle  is  a  prime  example  of  our 
automotive  capabilities;  it’s  designed 
to  go  over  a  million  miles  in  line-haul 
service,  and  half  a  million  miles  with¬ 
out  a  major  overhaul.  We  can  pro¬ 
duce  products  like  this  because  we 
operate  the  country’s  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  automotive  components 
research  facility. 

Providing  components  for  the 
land  transportation  industry,  how- 

_ I  I  1978  operating  income 


Automotive. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1978;  81. B  billion.) 


One-half  of  the  highway  tan¬ 
dem  tractors  in  North  America  are 
equipped  with  Rockwell  axles  —  and 
more  than  half  of  the  heavy-duty 
trucks  stop  with  Rockwell  brakes. 

We’re  also  a  major  supplier  of  drive- 
lines,  steel  and  styled  aluminum 
wheels,  mechanical  devices,  castings, 
stainless  steel  wheel  covers,  reinforced 
plastic  and  other  components  for 
trucks,  trailers, 
buses,  vans  and 
passenger  cars. 


The  Shuttle  orhiter’s 
cavernous  cargo  bay 
measures  60 feet 
long  by  15 feet 
.  in  diameter.  [ 


Aerospace.  \ 

(Sales,  fiscal  1978;  $1.4  billion.)' 


We’re  prime 
contractor  to  NASA 
for  its  Space  Shut¬ 
tle  arbiters  and 
their  main 
engines,  and 


1978  total  sales 


ever,  is  only  one  of  Rockwell’s  busi¬ 
nesses.  Rockwell  International  is  a 
major  multi-industry  company,  apply¬ 
ing  advanced  technology  to  a  wide 
range  of  products  —  in  automotive, 
aerospace,  electronics  and  general 


integrating  the  entire  Space  Shuttle 
system  including  selected  payloads, 


Recently  an  additional  $1.9  billion 
has  been  added  to  our  existing  NASA 
contract  to  complete  the  initial  fleet  of 
Shuttle  orbiters. 

Electronics. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1978:  $1.3  billion.) 

We’re  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
suppliers  of  avionics  —  communica¬ 
tions,  navigation  and  flight  control 
[  equipment  for  air  transport,  general 
aviation,  and  government  aircraft. 

1  We  also  make 


]  Rockwell-built 
microwave 
Y  systems  are 
I  improving 
yi  communications 
worldwide. 


fTi'croelectronic 
lin  systems  and  devices 
and  guidance  and 
;  control  systems, 
i  And  we  manufacture 
and  install  telecommunications  systems 
for  businesses  and  governments 
worldwide. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we’re  one  of 
the  nation’s  largest  independent 
suppliers  of  microwave 
systems  for  trans- 
mission  of  tele- 
phone  calls,  televi- 
Sion  pictures  and 
computerized  data. 

and  installing 
m  ic  rowave  sys-  j  f 
terns  for  over 
25  years,  and  our 

many  customers  include  t 

telephone  companies, 
pipeline  companies,  rail¬ 
roads,  U.S.  and  foreign  government 
agencies  and  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service. 


General  Industries. 

(Sales.  Sacal  1978;  S1.8  billion.) 

Rockwell  is  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  suppliers  of  high-technology 
valves  for  the  energy  market  and  for 
general  industry.  Our  extensive 
technology  is  also  being  applied  to 
the  world’s  growing  need  for  alternate 
sources  of  energy.  We’re  involved  in 
projects  for  nuclear  energy,  coal 
gasification,  flue  gas  desulfurization, 
and  solar,  wind  and  geothermal 
power.  We  also  make  printing 
presses,  textile  equipment,  industrial 
sewing  machines,  power  tools  and 
products  for  utilities. 

Speaking  of  our  printing 
presses,  most  of  America’s  big  news¬ 
papers  are  printed  on  them.  The  list 
of  major  American  dailies  that  are 
printed  on  Rockwell-Goss  Metroliner 
presses  alone  reads  like  a  Who’s  Who 
of  newspapers.  Another  Rockwell- 
Goss  press,  the  Signature 
HV,  is  designed 
to  give  smaller  newspapers 
and  commercial  printers  unprece¬ 
dented  speed  and  flexibility. 


Today  our 
Metroliner  offers 
improved  reproduction, 
speed  ana  economy  to  major 
daily  newspapers. 


Worldwide,  Rockwell-Goss  presses 
are  serving  publishers  in  more  than 
80  countries. 


Over  14,300  scientists 
and  engineers. 


Of  our  114,000  employees, 
one  in  eight  is  either  a  scientist  or  an 
engineer.  They  constitute  about  one 
percent  of  America’s  total  scientific- 
engineering  community.  This 
technological  base  positions  us  for 
leadership  in  each  of  our  product 
areas.  It  also  makes  our  corporate 
slogan,  “. . .  where  science  gets 
down  to  business,”  a  fact. 


Business  is  good 


Rockwell 

International’s  total 

sales  for  1978  were  1  B 

$5.67  billion. 

Fiscal  1978  was  the 
most  profitable  year  S  K 

in  Rockwell’s  his-  g 

tory.  Net  income,  ^ 

up  23%  over  ^  K 

fiscal  1977,  was  H  g 

$176.6  million,  H  R  g  S 

generating  a  S  R  r  R 

For  more  of  the 

Rockwell  story,  please  write  us: 
Rockwell  International, 

Dept.  815EP,  600  Grant  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 


Rockwell 

International 


..where  science  gets  down  to  business 


INDUCTED — Barney  G.  Cameron,  re¬ 
tired  president  and  business  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  was  inducted 
into  the  Newspaperboy  Hall  of  Fame  at 
the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association  annual  sales  meeting  in 
Phoenix  last  month.  Cameron  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  six-year-old  sell¬ 
ing  the  Portland  (Ore.)  News  on  the 
streets. 

Frank  Kuest,  onetime  AP  and  Copley 
News  Service  reporter  and  17  years  with 
United  States  Information  Agency,  was 
appointed  editor  of  American  Legion 
Magazine. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Loskame,  formerly  director  of 
operations  for  the  Washiiifiton  Star,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  Easton  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Easton,  Md.  Francis  Con 
Noi.i.EY,  formerly  general  manager,  Kent 
County  News,  has  been  named  general 
manager,  printing  division,  of  Easton 
Publishing  Company. 

Jf:  *  * 

Wii.i.iAM  M.  Caueiei.d,  32,  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Delaware  County 
(Pa.)  Daily  Times.  Caufield  comes  to  the 
Daily  Times  from  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Viifiinian-Pilot,  where  he  was  news 
editor  of  the  morning  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper. 


GM — The  Caller-Times  Publishing  Co. 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  Jim 
Hopson  as  general  manager  of  the 
company's  Corpus  Christi  newspapers. 
Hopson,  33,  comes  to  Corpus  Christi 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  where  he  was  director  of  circu¬ 
lation.  He  also  held  the  position  of  di¬ 
rector  of  operations  and  was  a  member 
of  the  newspaper's  corporate  staff  dur¬ 
ing  his  six-year  employment  there.  As 
general  manager  of  the  Caller-Times, 
Hopson  will  be  responsible  for  oversee¬ 
ing  the  daily  operations  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  two  newspapers.  Fie  takes  the 
post  formerly  held  by  Richard  T.  Schlos- 
berg  III,  who  now  serves  as  president  of 
the  Caller-Times. 

Chari.es  D.  Fegert,  vicepresident  of 
advertising  and  marketing  for  the 
Chicafio  Sun-Times — appointed  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  advertising  and 
circulation. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  H ai.i.owei.l,  previously 
vicepresident-administration,  a  position 
he  held  since  1975,  was  named 
vicepresident-sales  and  marketing,  a  new 
position  at  the  Seattle  Times.  A.  Stan 
Fass,  controller  since  1973,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  vicepresident-administration 
and  finance. 


HILLINGER 

From  the  ghost  towns  of  the  West  to 
the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  from  the 
skid  rows  of  America  to  the  slopes  of 
Mt,  Everest,  Charles  Hillinger  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  tracks  down  hu¬ 
manity  in  all  its  eccentricity  and 
color  for  the  .  .  . 


LosAngieslimes  li^SmgtonPost  mm  serme 

1150  15th  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20071  Telephone  (202)  S3U-6173 


Newspeople 


Grant  Howell,  editor.  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Daily  Tribune,  resigned,  ending  a 
42-year  career  with  the  paper. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Harry  Cook,  40,  an  ordained  Epis¬ 
copal  priest,  was  named  religion  writer 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  For  the  past 
seven  years,  he  was  editor  of  The  Rec¬ 
ord,  monthly  paper  for  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Michigan. 

^ 

David  C.  Adams,  48,  longtime  sports 
director  of  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
has  joined  the  Atlanta  Journal  as  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  Chanin,  editor  of  Nyack 
(N.Y.)  Journal-News,  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post.  The  Sunday  edition,  to  begin  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Philip  Bookman,  the  current  managing 
editor. 

*  *  * 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  outdoor 
columnist  Jim  Bashline  recently  won  1st 
prize  in  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America’s  McCullough  Writing 
Awards  for  his  June  4,  1968  column  on 
the  Alaska  Lands  Bill.  Bashline  received 
a  plaque  and  $500. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  55-year  veteran  of  the  Sheboypan 
Press,  Harry  R.  Maier,  has  retired  after 
serving  27  years  as  managing  editor.  He 
is  a  brother  of  Irwin  Maier,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  now  adviser  to  the  editors  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Carl  Fiedler, 
city  editor  since  1961,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  John  M.  Werner,  editor,  to 
succeed  Maier,  and  Robert  Joslyn,  a 
copy  editor  since  1976,  will  succeed  Fied¬ 
ler  as  city  editor. 

Ambrose  promoted 
to  edit  page  editor 

Jay  Ambrose  became  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  ( Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.)  on  June  19  after  serving  as 
the  paper's  assistant  copy  editor. 

Ambrose  has  been  with  the  News  for 
two  years.  He  was  previously  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  News 
in  Albany,  New  York  where  he  also 
worked  as  an  assistant  city  editor  and 
legislative  correspondent.  In  his  native 
Kentucky,  he  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Winchester  Sun  and  editor  of  the  Clay 
City  Times,  a  weekly. 

In  1975  Ambrose  won  a  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Humanities  journalism 
fellowship  at  The  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Transylvania 
College,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  promotion  was  announced  by 
editor  Michael  Balfe  Howard. 
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in  the  news 

Clark  quits 
as  Louisville’s 
exec  editor 

Robert  P.  Clark,  executive  editor  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  has  quit  following  a  disagreement 
with  his  publisher  Barry  Bingham  Jr. 
Clark  refused  to  accept  a  new  title  and  a 
restructuring  of  his  duties. 

Clark  was  to  be  given  a  new  title  of 
associate  editor  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  responsibilities  of:  ombudsman;  the 
news  department's  policies  on  profes¬ 
sional  ethics;  standards  for  writing  and 
improvement  of  language  usage  in  the 
papers;  and  professional  representation 
of  the  new'spapers  in  major  press  organi¬ 
zations. 

Clark  would  have  to  report  to  a  new 
executive  editor. 

In  a  memo  posted  on  the  staff  bulletin 
boards  last  week  (July  3),  Bingham  said, 
“Bob  felt  he  could  not  accept  the  new 
responsibilities  if  he  were  to  report  to  the 
new  executive  editor  rather  than  to  the 
publisher.  As  a  result.  Bob  resigned.” 

William  Ellison,  39,  was  named  acting 
executive  editor.  He  had  been  Clark’s 
assistant  and  the  papers'  director  of 
news  administration. 

Clark  had  been  executive  editor  since 
1971. 

Circulation  at  both  the  morning  and 
afternoon  Louisville  newspapers  has 
been  declining  by  several  thousand 
copies  each  year.  March  1979  ABC  fig¬ 
ures  set  morning  circulation  at  197,204 
and  evening  circulation  at  1.S3.558. 

♦  ♦  * 

Amy  C.  ScHKMF.i.i.A,  24,  reporter  for 
Gloiister  County  (N.J.)  Times  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Jank  a.  Phii.i.ips  as  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  of  N.J.'s  department  of 
agriculture. 

♦  ♦  * 

Peter  Jay,  who  is  retiring  as  Britain's 
ambassador  in  Washington,  will  join  the 
Economist  as  a  part-time  special  consul¬ 
tant  in  the  U.S. 

♦  *  * 

Lawrence  B.  Tiei.is,  previously  ad  di¬ 
rector,  was  named  sales  and  marketing 
director  of  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times 
Herald-Record. 

5k  5k  * 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  one  of  four 
daily  newspapers  recently  given  permis¬ 
sion  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to 
establish  news  bureaus  in  Peking,  has 
named  Frank  Chinc;  as  the  Journal's  cor¬ 
respondent  there. 

5k  5{C  5(C 

Gerry  Hai.i.strom.  formerly  with  Anti¬ 
och  Daily  Ledger,  was  named  general 
manager  of  Pleasanton  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times. 
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PROMOTER — Dick  Slate  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
promotion  coordinator  for  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Atlanta  Constitution,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tom  Giuffrida,  promotion  di¬ 
rector.  Slate,  47,  has  been  employed  by 
Atlanta  Newspapers  since  October  31, 
1955.  His  new  responsibilities  include 
the  coordination  of  promotion  needs  of 
the  various  departments  of  these  news¬ 
papers. 

TedCoeeman  was  appointed  corporate 
director  of  advertising  for  the 
Greenshnrfi  (Pa.)  Trihnne-Review  and 
the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Dailv  News. 

Botty 

Botty  and  Benison 
take  new  posts 

Kenneth  J.  Botty  has  been  appointed 
associate  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  the  Evening  Gazette,  and 
Diane  Benison  was  named  managing 
editor,  succeeding  Botty. 

The  appointment  was  announced  by 
Robert  C.  Achorn,  vicepresident  and 
editor.  He  said  Botty  will  assist  him  in 
the  day-to-day  management  of  the  news 
and  editorial  operations  of  the  Worcester 
newspapers. 

Botty  has  been  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Gazette  since  1967. 

He  joined  the  Evening  Gazette  in  1956 
as  a  reporter  and  has  been  assistant  city 
editor,  news  editor  and  executive  news 
editor. 

Since  January  1978,  Ms.  Benison  has 
been  regional  editor  of  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette.  She  joined  the  newspapers  in 
1968  as  a  reporter  in  the  Marlboro 
Bureau. 


Benison 


ME — Barbara  Charzuk,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press, 
has  been  appointed  Press  managing 
editor,  effective  July  23.  Press  and 
Observer-Dispatch  publisher,  George 
Dastyck,  said  that  Mrs.  Charzuk  would 
succeed  Donald  Fradenburgh,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  Rochester  and  the 
position  of  assistant  managing  editor/ 
sports  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

Tom  Floyd,  49,  best  known  for  his 
“awareness  training  tool”  book  on  race 
relations,  has  been  named  editorial  artist 
for  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune.  Floyd’s 
race  relations  book,  “Integration  is  a 
Bitch,”  was  selected  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  as  its 
“book  of  the  year”  for  1971 .  His  book  on 
drug  abuse,  called  “The  Hook  Book,”  is 
now  used  in  the  Chicago  school  system. 
Floyd  becomes  one  of  the  few  and 
perhaps  even  the  only  black  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  a  major  American  newspaper. 

5k  :k  :k 

Debbie  Sorrentino,  tv  editor  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal  was  named  soci¬ 
ety  editor.  Gary  Thompson,  news  photog¬ 
rapher  was  promoted  to  chief  photog¬ 
rapher. 

5k  5jt  * 

Shirley  Lees,  society  reporter  for  the 
Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress  Bulletin  was 
named  society  editor. 

5k  5k  5k 

Keith  King,  reporter  for  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Daily  Register  was  promoted 
to  sports  editor. 


and  ^^omfran^ 
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GAF*  INTRODUCES 

GAFTYPFS  PHOTOTYPESETTING  IVKPER. 


Graphic  Arts 
Products. 

The  closer  you  get, 
the  better  we  look. 
Get  close  to  us. 


New  Gaftype'”S 
Phototypesetting  pa  per, 
designed  for  use  the 
bilizotion  process,  gives  you 
sharper  characters  that  you  can 
blow  up  a  hundred  times  (like  this 
ampersand)  and  see  less  fuzz  and 
fewer  breaks  than  ever  before. 

How  is  it  done? 

After  years  of  research,  GAF  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  emulsion,  providing  greater 
contrast,  whiter  whites,  blacker  blacks  and 
sharper  characters.  You  also  get  consistency  of 
quality  from  roll  to  roll.  As  well  as  an  image  that, 
after  processing,  retains  its  original  density  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

The  matte  finish,  besides  reducing  glare,  takes 
pen  or  pencil  notes  beautifully. 

If  you'd  like  a  truly  reliable  source  of  quality  pho¬ 
totypesetting  stabilization  paper,  call  your  local  GAF 
graphic  arts  dealer.  And  while  you're  at  it,  check  out 
our  Gaftype  C  paper.  You'll  find  it  ideal  for  con¬ 
ventional  processing.  We  also  supply  the 
chemistry  for  both  processes. 


1 


Unretouched  blowup  from  10  pf  Tiffony 
phototype  set  on  Gaftype '“S  paper. 


Equipment 


Bismarck  (N.D.)  Tribune  has  started  construction  on  a  50,000  square  foot  plant 
to  cost  $3  million  including  $600,000  for  mailroom  equipment  and  two  new 
Rockwell  Goss  Urbanite  press  units,  plus  a  new  96  page  folder.  The  paper  is 
presently  printing  with  8  units  of  Goss  Urbanite.  Presses  are  expected  to  be 
operational  in  late  1979.  The  two-story  building  was  designed  by  architects, 
Ritterbush  Associates. 


NY  News  buys  7-unit 
laser  plate  system 

Nett'  York  News  has  purchased  a 
7-unit  LogEscan  Model  2417  laser 
platemaking  and  facsimile  transmission 
system  from  LogEtronics.  The  laser 
platemaking  system  will  produce  imaged 
lasermasks  for  production  of  Letterflex 
photopolymer  plates  at  the  News. 

Two  LogEscan  readers  and  one 
reader/writer  will  be  installed  in  the  sixth 
floor  composing  room  at  the  News’ 
Manhattan  headquarters.  Two  writers 
will  be  installed  on  the  fourth  floor  at 
headquarters,  adjacent  to  the  press  area, 
and  two  additional  writers  at  the  News’ 
Brooklyn  facility.  The  Manhattan  read¬ 
ers  will  transmit  for  tabloid  size  pages  to 
any  combination  of  the  writers  simul¬ 
taneously  in  three  and  one  half  minutes. 

Transmission  within  the  Manhattan 
News  building  will  be  by  cable,  and  be¬ 
tween  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  via  mi¬ 
crowave. 

The  LogEscan  system  reads,  transmits 
and  writes  at  a  rate  of  6.312  megabits  per 
second  (6,312,000  data  bits  per  second). 
The  microwave  radio  link  handles  this 
volume  on-line,  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  data  compression  and  any  associated 
terminal  to  terminal  delay. 

The  lasermask  of  the  LogEscan  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  non-silver  imaging  material  that 
is  not  light-sensitive  and  requires  no 
darkroom  or  wet  chemical  processing. 

Indian  Express  buys 
direct  piate  unit 

Indian  Espress  (Madurai,  India)  Ltd., 
has  purchased  a  NAPP  News  Star  II 
plate  processing  system.  The  newspaper 
chain  is  one  of  the  first  in  India  to  select 
photopolymer  plates  for  direct  printing. 

Start-up  of  the  system  is  scheduled  for 
this  summer. 
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Maine  paper  buys 
ciassified  system 

Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  second  Tal-Star  Publisher  Four 
system  to  produce  its  classified  ad  sec¬ 
tions.  The  second  installation  will  give 
the  paper  6  VDTs,  two  microprocessors 
and  6  floppy  disk  drives  in  the  composing 
room. 

Five  classified  ad  takers  are  in  the 
phone  room  and  take  ads  on  typewriters. 
Copy  is  then  sent  pre-sorted  by  category 
to  the  composing  room  where  copy  is 
entered  on  VDTs. 

The  system’s  split  screen  capability  is 
used  to  insert  ads  in  alphabetical  order  in 
each  category.  Composing  room  person¬ 
nel  also  handle  the  killing  of  ads,  and  at  5 
p.m.,  when  the  last  ad  has  been  entered 
and  the  last  kill  completed,  the  next 
day’s  run  is  sent  to  paper  tape  or  the 
typesetter.  The  newspaper’s  classified 
sections  run  6  to  14  pages,  including 
classified  display. 

The  paper  will  also  use  the  system  to 
enter  some  news  copy. 

Park  paper  installs 
front-end  system 

Manassas  iNa.)  Journal  Messenger,  a 
member  of  the  Park  Newspaper  Group 
with  an  evening  circulation  of  10,400,  has 
installed  Harris  Composition  equipment. 
The  system  includes  8  Harris  VDTs  and 
Compugraphic  typesetters.  Both  display 
and  classified  ads  are  handled  by  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Journal  Messenger  is  the  third 
Park  newspaper  plant  to  install  a  front- 
end  system.  The  Warner  Robins  (Ga.) 
Daily  Sun  installed  a  system  in  1977  and 
the  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Jour¬ 
nal  has  had  a  similar  system  since  1974. 


Small  dailies  instail 
front-end  systems 

Mycro-Tek  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  has 
installed  Mycro-Comp  copy  systems  in 
the  following  small  dailies: 

London  (Oh.)  Madison  Press,  a  6,500 
daily  that  averages  12  pages  an  issue,  has 
seven  editing  terminals,  two  economy 
terminals,  a  controller,  slow  wire  cap¬ 
ture,  two  fixed  hard  disks,  two  on-line 
interfaces  and  a  line  printer. 

La  Junta  (Colo.)  Tribune-Democrat 
has  6  terminal  system  that  includes  a 
controller,  a  dual  disk  drive,  two  on-line 
interfaces  and  a  class  ad  program.  The 
paper  has  a  4,500  circulation. 

Chapel  Hill  (N.C.)  Chapel  Hill  News¬ 
paper,  circulation  of  6400,  has  1 1  termi¬ 
nals,  two  controllers,  a  phone  link 
modem,  two  20  megabyte  hard  disks,  an 
on-line  interface,  a  line  printer,  class  ad 
and  billing,  circulation  mangement  and 
high  speed  wire  capture. 

Brookhaven  (Miss.)  Daily  Leader,  a 
6700  circulation  evening  paper,  has  three 
editing  terminals,  one  controller,  slow 
wire  capture,  one  dual  disk  and  one 
typesetter  interface. 

Perry  (Iowa)  Perry  Daily  Chief  with 
3800  circulation  has  two  terminals,  slow 
wire  capture,  one  controller  and  one  dual 
disk  drive  unit.  The  paper  averages  8 
pages. 

Three  weekly  newspapers  have  in¬ 
stalled  Mycro-Comp  systems.  They  are: 
Minaqua  Lakeland  Times  of  Minaqua, 
Wisconsin,  with  7  editing  terminals,  a 
controller,  a  dual  disk  drive  unit,  two 
typesetter  interfaces  and  class  ad  pack¬ 
age;  Yukon  Review  News  of  Yukon, 
Okla.,  with  6  terminals,  dual  disk  drive, 
two  on-line  interfaces  and  class  ad  pack¬ 
age;  and  Corning  Clay  County  Courier  of 
Coming,  Ark.,  with  four  editing  termi¬ 
nals,  one  controller,  one  dual  disk  drive, 
one  matrix  line  printer,  a  typesetter 
interface  and  a  mailing  label  program. 
Paper  has  a  circulation  of  3300. 

2  Quebec  firms  may 
build  paper  mill 

A  joint  venture  has  been  formed  by 
two  Quebec,  Canada,  forest  products 
firms  to  study  the  feasibility  of  construct¬ 
ing  a  $140  million  (Canadian)  newsprint 
mill  at  Amos  in  northwestern  Quebec 
province. 

Donohue  Inc.,  and  Normick  Perron 
Inc.,  indicated  the  proposed  mill  would 
have  an  annual  production  capacity  of 
159,000  metric  tons  of  newsprint.  A  met¬ 
ric  ton  is  2,204.6  pounds. 

The  project  depends  on  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  wood  supply  and  financing,  the 
companies  stated. 

General  Investment  Corp.,  of  the 
Quebec  government  owns  54%  of 
Donohue,  while  33%  is  owned  by  La  Cel¬ 
lulose  du  Pin  S.A.  of  France. 
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Software  package  offered 
for  IBM  systems  34,  32,  3 


Victoria  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  31,000  morning  Victoria 
(Tex.)  Advocate,  will  sell  or  lease  a 
newspaper  circulation  accounting/ 
distribution  system  software  package. 

The  $10,000  software  package  was 
written  by  Robert  Supak  of  the  Victoria 
Advocate/Progressive  Programming 
Techniques  organization.  The  software 
is  complete  and  will  run  on  IBM  systems 
#34,  #32,  or  System  #3.  The  program 
was  written  in  RPG  II  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  offers  support  and  will  negotiate 
modifications.  A  system  #32  was  used 
for  VA  years  before  acquiring  a  system 
#34  in  mid- 1978. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
software  features  and  reports. 

The  circulation  system  provides  these 
special  features  and  reports:  For  mail 
subscribers  the  program  generates  daily 
mailing  labels,  printed  “four  up”  on 
paper  designed  for  a  wing  mailer;  pro¬ 
vides  group  headers  to  organize  the  mail 
in  mail  bag  order;  produces  postal  zone 
analysis  daily;  prints  follow  up  reminder 
notices — name,  address,  expiration  date, 
subscription  type,  payor  account 
number-printed  on  gum  labels  and 
printed  at  specified  intervals  prior  to  and 
after  expiration;  automatic  payor/gift 
subscriber  billing;  ability  to  produce  mail 
listings  on  demand  by  zip  code,  alphabet¬ 
ically,  mail  route  order,  frequency  of  re¬ 
minder  notices  by  area,  and  other;  allows 
for  automatic  future  start  dates  and  au¬ 
tomatic  stops  at  expiration  with  10  day 
grace  period  on  selected  mail  routes;  and 
allows  for  vacation  holds,  extends  credit 
for  vacation  period,  automatically  re¬ 
sumes  at  prespecified  date. 

For  Paid-In-Advance  subscribers  the 
software  maintains  entire  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  system  including-billing,  au¬ 
tomatic  transfer  of  PI  A  credit  to  carrier's 
monthly  statement,  allows  for  split  PIA 
credits  if  there  is  a  subscriber  address 
change  on  a  route  during  a  month  and 
automatic  follow  up  reminder  notices  at 
any  prespecified  time  period. 

PIA  sub-routine  also  permits  on  line 
video  inquiry  by-account  number,  short 
name,  first  six  characters  of  last  name 
and  this  inquiry  will  list  all  PIA  subscrib¬ 
ers  that  have  a  name  beginning  with 
these  six  letters;  address  which  allows 
for  inquiry  by  street  name  or  number; 
route  number  with  this  inquiry  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  list  all  PIA  subscribers  on  a 
particular  route;  allow  for  maintenance 
of  100%  PIA  routes;  allows  for  vacation 
holds,  extend  credit,  automatic  resume; 
allows  for  automatic  future  start  dates, 
and  automatic  stop  at  expiration  date; 
provides  for  an  automatic  notice  to  car¬ 


rier  via  bundle  label  that  the  PIA  has  paid 
at  office  and  the  carrier  no  longer  needs 
to  collect;  provides  for  an  audit  trail,  this 
allows  tracing  of  errors  or  irregularities 
to  their  source. 

The  carrier/route  system  features  of 
the  software  include:  complete  carrier 
billing,  plus  automatic  PIA  credit  calcu¬ 
lation,  supply  charges  by  item,  $  amount, 
quantity,  and  allows  for  special  charges/ 
credits  automatically,  newsstand  sur¬ 
charge,  newsstand  discount,  hauling  al¬ 
lowance,  insurance,  rate  discount,  etc.; 
program  allows  for  automatic  carrier 
changes/substitutes  and  then  automati¬ 
cally  changes  back  to  original  carrier; 
provides  aged  analysis  of  carrier 
charges,  delinquency  report,  printed  or 
via  on-line  inquiry;  maintains  complaint 
file  by  carrier  and  district  manager;  car¬ 
rier  payment  summary;  free  samples 
provision — this  routine  allows  for  setting 
up  temporary  subscribers  to  receive 
samples  for  a  specified  period,  and  au¬ 
tomatically  terminates  them  at  the  end  of 
the  pre-specified  period;  escrow  analysis 
via  on-line  inquiry;  daily  cash  sheet,  and 
a  summary  of  all  cash  transactions; 
maintain  carrier  daily  draw  by  day,  al- 


A  Circulation  Computer  Systems 
Symposium,  cosponsored  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers,  will  be  held  October  2-3  at  the 
Loews  Anatole  Hotel  in  Dallas. 

Planned  in  coordination  with  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Project,  the 
symposium  will  explore  both  the  promise 
and  the  practice  of  electronic  circulation 
systems.  Publishers,  general  managers, 
circulation  directors,  financial  officers, 
data  processing  managers  and  other 
newspaper  executives  will  share  with 
their  peers  their  experiences  with  and 
expectations  for  automated  circulation 
systems. 

Newspaper  managers  from  various 
size  markets  will  describe  their  circula¬ 
tion  systems  which  are  in  place  and 
operating.  Others  will  describe  plans  for 
circulation  systems. 

Newspaper  managers,  in  panel  presen¬ 
tations,  will  discuss  specific  applications 
of  computer  circulation  systems: 
subscriber/non-subscriber  lists;  the  logis¬ 
tics  of  distribution;  subscriber  service; 


lows  for  automatic  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  on  any  day  as  specified;  distribu¬ 
tion  reports  by  city,  county,  route, 
month  (allows  for  month  to  month  com¬ 
parisons),  year  (allows  for  year  to  year 
comparisons). 

The  bundle  label  system  provides  for 
arrangement  in  truck  loading  sequence; 
labels  IVi  inch  high  for  route  number, 
key  count,  number  of  blank  bundles; 
bundle  label  also  provides  information 
on  drop  location,  carrier  name,  starts, 
stops,  draw  changes,  complaints, 
supplies  requested,  payments;  combines 
same  carriers  with  multiple  routes  on 
same  bundle  label. 

District  manager  information  from  the 
system  includes  comparative  draw  re¬ 
ports  monthly,  by  route;  complaint  list¬ 
ing  by  route;  truck  manifest  report  to 
district  managers  daily,  contains  starts, 
stops,  complaints,  daily  draw,  and 
supplies  requested  by  route  and  truck; 
on-line  inquiries  on  VDTs  provides  up- 
to-minute  information  for  draws,  com¬ 
plaints,  accounts  receivable  status. 

The  software  package  generates  daily 
and  monthly  reports  with  samples  from 
each  as  follows:  daily  activity  recap-a 
summary  of  starts,  stops,  renewals,  draw 
changes,  and  payor/gift  subscribers; 
truck  manifest;  daily  cash  sheet;  daily 
edits;  monthly  audit  bureau  of  circula¬ 
tion  reports;  detailed  carrier  charges  re¬ 
port;  draw  recap;  complaint  report  and 
carrier  starts  classification  breakdown. 


and  circulation  accounting  and  control. 

Newspaper  executives  will  examine 
the  present  and  future  environment  of 
the  circulation  department,  relate  pres¬ 
ent  and  potential  circulation  department 
functions  to  various  marketing 
strategies,  and  explore  the  management 
of  circulation  computer  systems. 

Tv  program  stitcher 
designed  for  papers 

Muller-Martini  has  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  model  Minuteman 
TV  Program  Stitcher.  The  saddle  stitcher 
operates  at  speeds  to  7,200  per  hour  and 
is  fully  automatic. 

Utilizing  the  new  model  1294  folder 
feeder  which  feeds  in  chain-running  di¬ 
rection,  the  Minuteman  stitcher  feeds, 
scores,  folds,  gathers,  stitches,  trims, 
counts  and  optionally  stacks  and  pack¬ 
ages  in  one  in-line  operation.  Modular 
building  block  design  allows  additional 
feeders  to  be  added  in  line  at  any  time  to 
feed  additional  sections,  cards  or  a  sepa¬ 
rate  cover. 


Symposium  on  circulation 
computers  scheduled 
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We’ve  been  making  news 
in  ink  for  139  years . . . 


While  Samuel  Morse  was  dot-dashing  his  way  into  history,  George  Morrill  was  quietly  working 
in  a  small,  converted  Boston  horse  shed.  Formulating  and  mixing  his  first,  simple,  oil  based 
newspaper  inks. 

The  Morrill  Ink  Company  was  one  of  the  original  six  ink  makers  that  formed  General  Printing  Ink. 

In  the  last  139  years,  we’ve  seen  the  industry  grow  from  the  simple  flat-bed  letterpresses  of 
George’s  day  to  today’s  complex  web-fed  offset  and  DiLitho  giants.  And,  we’ve  supported  that 
growth  by  constantly  formulating,  testing  and  reformulating.  Producing  the  most  economical,  most 
chemically  advanced  news  inks  of  the  day.  This  day  or  any  other. 

From  George’s  little  old  horse  shed,  we’ve  expanded  to  serve  you  through  the  largest,  most  ex¬ 
tensive  research  and  development  labs  in  the  ink  industry,  as  well  as  a  constantly  growing  network 
of  the  industry’s  most  modern,  most  efficiently  located  news  ink  manufacturing  plants. 

We’ve  got  the  inks  you  need.  Where  you  need  them.  When  you  need  them. 

Whatever  kind  of  press  you’re  running,  or  planning  to 
run,  let’s  talk.  We  can  help  you  run  a  better  paper.  For  less.  News  Ink  Division 

Let  us  prove  it  to  you...  ^  480  Central  Avenue 

Ink  IS  more  than  color.  Rutherford,  New  Jersey  07073 

At  GPI,  it’s  technology.  (  ^■201/935-8666 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 


User  group  formed 
by  terminal  firm 


New  home  of  Daily  Inter  Lake  in  Kalispell,  Montana 


Plant  to  feature  orderly  layout 


Kalispell  (Mont.)  Daily  Inter  Lake, 
10,000  evening  paper  of  the  Hagadone 
Newspapers  Group,  broke  ground  re¬ 
cently  for  their  new  14,000-square  foot 
facility  with  a  projected  cost  of  $1  million 
plus. 

The  building,  designed  by  architect 
R.G.  Nelson  of  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho, 
was  laid  out  in  the  chronological  order  of 
newspaper  production.  Outside  con¬ 
struction  has  a  masonry  exterior  com¬ 
prised  of  bold-ribbed,  split-face  block.  A 


pre-cast  concrete  ribbon  will  rim  the  top 
of  the  walls. 

Individual  offices  will  be  provided  for 
the  publisher  and  managers  of  the  edito¬ 
rial,  advertising  and  business  depart¬ 
ments.  There  will  also  be  a  lobby,  inter¬ 
view  rooms,  conference  room,  employe 
lunchroom,  two  darkrooms  and  a  news¬ 
print  storage  room  capable  of  holding  272 
rolls  of  newsprint. 

Hagadone  Construction  Co.,  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  Hagadone  Newspapers,  is  the 
prime  contractor. 


During  the  ANPA/Rl  conference  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  customers  in  the 
newspaper  industry  of  Teleram  Com¬ 
munications  formed  a  Users  Group  and 
elected  Marc  S.  Klein,  newsroom  com¬ 
puter  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  president  of  the  organization. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  include:  Bud  Anderson,  newsroom 
systems  coordinator  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  vicepresident;  Bruce  Adomeit, 
newsroom  systems  coordinator  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  Ken  Guthrie,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star,  will  serve  as  the  Group’s 
technical  liaison  on  terminal  mainte¬ 
nance.  Howard  Angione,  systems  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  will  chair  the 
User  Cooperation  Committee. 

Klein  said  the  members  of  the  Users 
Group  will  share  common  interests  on 
the  2277  remote  bureau  terminal  and  the 
P-1888  terminal  in  the  areas  of  mainte¬ 
nance  and  product  enhancements. 

The  group  plans  to  meet  annually  dur¬ 
ing  the  ANPA/Rl  conference  and  will 
hold  regional  meetings  in  conjunction 
with  various  other  User  Group  meetings 
around  the  country. 


Display  ad  terminal  allows  full  broadsheet  makeup 


Mergenthaler  Linotype’s  Linoscreen 
Composer,  priced  at  $30,000,  is  a  page 
makeup  and  display  ad  terminal  designed 
by  Linotype-Paul  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

Text  is  shown  in  real  point  sizes  and  in 
its  true  position.  The  unit  presently  can 
interface  with  Mergenthaler  typesetters. 
Models  202,  404,  606  and  V-l-P.  The 
composer  allows  full  broadsheet  makeup 
to  100  picas  wide  x  158  picas  deep.  Full 
vertical  and  horizontal  scrolling  at  10 
pica  steps  are  features  of  the  unit. 

The  composer  operates  in  three  modes 
and  they  are:  editing;  composition;  and 
layout. 

In  the  editing  mode  which  is  used  for 
correction  of  text,  all  inserted  point  size, 
set  width,  and  leading  commands  are 
suppressed  and  text  is  displayed  in  14 
point  characters  at  46  picas  line  length. 

In  the  composition  mode  for  ads  and 
other  material,  composition  is  controlled 
by  the  input  of  the  typesetting  parame¬ 
ters  such  as  font,  height,  leading,  mea¬ 
sure,  width,  justification,  indents,  skew 
indents,  user  formats  and  leadering.  All 
text  is  shown  justified  and  in  real  point 
sizes.  Position  of  blocks  of  text  are 
shown  to  the  nearest  point. 

The  layout  mode  permits  the  operator 
to  call-up  job  outlines  to  the  screen  and 
position  these  wherever  required.  Each 
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job  IS  shown  as  areas  bounded  by 
straight  lines  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
name  flag.  The  cursor  is  attached  to  the 
top  left-hand  corner  of  the  job  outline 
and  by  movement  of  the  cursor  the  out¬ 
line  can  be  moved  within  the  display 
area.  Previously  positioned  jobs  can  be 
moved  and  repositioned;  when  all  jobs 
are  satisfactorily  repositioned,  the  in¬ 
formation  can  be  filed  on  the  system  disc 
to  control  the  output  of  the  jobs  to  the 
typesetter. 

Input  to  the  composer  can  be  from  the 
128  key  keyboard  or  alternatively  via 
magnetic  disc  or  paper  tape.  Also,  as  a 
future  input  option  there  will  be  a  graphic 
tablet  that  operators  can  use  to  trace  pic¬ 
tures  and  logotypes  with  a  stylus. 
Hyphenation  and  justification  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  terminal. 

The  CRT  screen  is  814  x  1 1  inches  and 
the  unit  has  microprocessors  for  applica¬ 
tion  and  for  the  refresh  display.  The  ter¬ 
minal  has  two  double-sided  mini-floppy 
disc  drives — one  for  programs,  width  ta¬ 
bles  user  formats  and  as  a  scratch  pad; 
the  other  disc  is  used  for  the  input  and/or 
output  of  files. 

A  strip  at  the  top  of  the  screen  is  used 
for  the  display  of  messages  and  com¬ 
mands  and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  screen  by  a  line  of  light.  Textual 
matter  of  the  job  appears  in  the  text 


Linoscreen  Composer  page  makeup 
and  display  ad  terminal. 


display  area  and  no  typesetting  parame¬ 
ters  appear  in  this  area. 

Characters  are  displayed  in  one  basic 
stick  font  and  they  are  drawn  in  vector 
form  although  they  appear  to  be  made  up 
from  dots.  Characters  are  displayed  on 
the  screen  in  a  variety  of  point  sizes  and 
set  widths  up  to  a  maximum  of  200 
points.  Noimal  scale  of  display  is  1:1  but 
three  additional  scale  factors  may  be 
used;  2: 1  for  displaying  part  of  a  job  at  a 
greater  size,  0.7:1  and  0.5:1  for  display¬ 
ing  all  of  a  job  that  has  an  area  greater 
than  the  screen  size. 
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SW^CH 

TO  A  NEW  NAME 


As  Dymo  Graphic  Systems  we  were  an 
established  leader  in  the  development 
and  marketing  ot  advanced  photo¬ 
typesetters  and  medium-to-large  copy 
processing  systems. 

Dymo  and  its  predecessors  served  the 
graphic  arts  industry  tor  Petter  than  50 
years.  We  developed  the  first  automatic 
phototypesetter  'n  1949,  and  in  1971  in¬ 
troduced  the  first  comprehensive  news- 
poper  text  management  system. 

A  fast  growing  company,  Dymo  installed 
more  copy  processing,  composition 
and  interactive  Pusi ness/production 
systems  in  1977  and  1978  than  during 
all  of  the  previous  eight  years.  Depend¬ 
able,  easy  to  use,  and  versatile  enough 
to  handle  the  widest  range  of  language 
requirements  and  typesetting  standards, 
they  are  working  tor  newspapers,  com¬ 
mercial  publishers  and  typographers  all 
over  the  world. 


Now  we're  proud  to  be  part  of  the  Itek 
Corporation,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
marketers  of  pre-press  equipment  and 
supplies.  Products  developed  by  Dymo 
will  be  sold  and  serviced  under  our  new 
name:  Itek  Composition  Systems.  And, 
backed  by  additional  research  and 
financial  resources,  we  will  be  bringing 
you  even  better  answers  to  your  text 
management  and  typesetting  needs. 
Products  like  the  new  Mark  VIII  —  one  ot 
the  most  versotile  high  speed  (600  Ipm] 
phototypesetters  on  the  market  today, 
and  the  first  low-cost  CRT  typesetter 
able  to  set  fully  composed  pages  up  to 
100  picas  wide. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
the  Mark  VIII,  or  about  our  other  photo¬ 
typesetters  or  copy  processing  systems, 
just  call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-225-0945. 
We'll  be  happy  to  answer  questions,  dis¬ 
cuss  applications,  or  send  tree  literature. 


Itek  Coxnposition 
Systems 

A  Division  of  itek  Corporation 

355  Middlesex  Ave. 
Wilmington,  MA  01887 
(617)933-7000 
Formeriy  Dymo  Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 


Classified  program 
uses  MVP  system 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  has  developed 
a  new  program  for  its  MVP  Editing  sys¬ 
tems  that  permits  a  way  for  small  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  to  enter,  store, 
sort  and  typeset  their  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Ads  are  prepared  and  filed  on  floppy 
disks  with  an  MVP  keyboard  and  display 
screen.  The  disks  are  then  read  into  a 
V-I-P  or  Linotron  202  phototypesetter 
through  a  floppy  disk  reader  for  typeset¬ 
ting. 

The  only  hardware  required  is  an  MVP 
editing  system  with  16K  of  program 
memory  and  two  floppy  disk  drives.  One 
floppy  disk  records  and  files  the  clas¬ 
sified  ads.  This  is  called  the  bank  file 
disk.  The  other  disk,  the  run  disk,  drives 
the  phototypesetter. 

Operator  fills  out  a  standard  form  on 
the  MVP  screen  and  assigns  a  classifica¬ 
tion  number,  a  sort  key,  and  a  run 
schedule  to  the  ad.  System  automatically 
files  the  ad  on  the  bank  file  disk.  The 
system  will  accommodate  up  to  999  clas¬ 
sification  files  of  different  lengths.  Up  to 
1,023  ads  can  be  entered  in  each  file. 

To  compose,  the  operator  loads  the 
bank  file  disks  in  one  MVP  disk  drive 
and  the  run  file  disk  in  the  other.  The 
system  sorts  the  ads  by  file  and  by  sort 
key  within  each  file.  It  copies  only  those 


ads  scheduled  for  that  edition  of  the 
paper  onto  the  run  disk.  At  the  close  of 
production,  a  purge  routine  can  be  used 
to  automatically  delete  all  expired  ads 
from  the  bank  file  disk. 

Typesetters  can  be  driven  by  paper 
tape  with  the  ads  read  from  the  run  disk 
and  then  recorded  on  tape  using  an  MVP 
paper  tape  punch.  Hyphenation  and  jus¬ 
tification  are  performed  at  the  typesetter. 

Deliveries  of  the  new  classified  ad 
program  for  MVP  editing  systems  are 
scheduled  for  the  summer. 

To  handle  pr 
for  Inmont  Corp. 

Jerry  Buchanan  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  communications  of  Inmont 
Corporation.  In  his  new  position, 
Buchanan  will  head  all  activities  of  the 
company’s  communications  department, 
which  include  the  planning,  development 
and  execution  of  advertising,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  promotion  and  corporate  com¬ 
munications  programs  of  the  company. 
Buchanan  joined  Inmont  in  1969  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
operating  groups.  As  director  of  com¬ 
munications,  he  succeeds  Thomas  A. 
Drohan,  recently  elected  vicepresident 
of  safety  and  communications  and 
named  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
company. 


The  N.E.W.S.  II  classified 

advertising  i -  , 

SYStem  is  a 


cake! 


indepmdent  Prc^  Center  for  j»ur 
The  N.EW.S.  n  Classified 
Advertising  System  doesn’t  have 
to  be  tied  into  your  present  editorial 

system,  so  it  doesn’t  matter  what  kind  of  _  ,  ,  j  . 

editing  system  you  now  have.  •  '"‘f 

•  Automatically  prepares  invoices 

The  NEC  system  has  all  S  Identifies  operator  taking  ad,  so 
the  bnllt'in  power  needed  productivity  can  be  measured 
to  give  yon  more  standard  •  Automaticafly  assigns  numbers  to  aD  ads 
f  *  a  a  •  for  quick  recaU 

Classined  aovernslng  •  AutomaticaUy  counts  words  in  ad  copy 

features  than  any  com*  S  Stores  customer  mailing  list  for  printout 

parably*priced  system:  _  _ 

S  Handles  up  to  99  ad  classifications  Newspaper 

S  Accommo^tes  up  to  8  separate  Electronics 
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Web  offset  press 
designed  for 
small  papers 

Harris  Web  Press  division  has  in¬ 
stalled  an  8  unit  Harris  V-15D  web  offset 
press  at  the  Nowata  Publishing  Company 
of  Nowata,  Oklahoma. 

The  press  has  been  designed  for  week¬ 
lies  and  small  daily  newspapers  and  is 
available  in  up  to  8  printing  units  that  can 
produce  a  32  page  broadsheet  or  48  page 
tabloid  paper.  Printing  area  is  2214  x  3514 
inches  with  a  cutoff  at  22%  inches. 
Speeds  are  up  to  25,000  papers  per  hour. 

Major  features  of  the  new  V-15D  web 
offset  press  are:  brush  dampening;  im¬ 
proved  electrical  control  system  (ANSI 
Control  Logic);  bearers  (for  better  con¬ 
trol,  better  reference  for  packing,  higher 
quality  printing,  and  smoother  running); 
accu-drive  (to  equalize  upper  and  lower 
plate  cylinder  drive  and  permit  more 
positive  control  of  color  register);  eight- 
roll  inking  system;  unit  controls,  drop¬ 
down  ink  fountains,  S-wrap  capability, 
(for  direct  lithography  capability)  and 
heavy-duty  folder. 

Cordovan  to  publish 
LA.  business  paper 

The  preview  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Business  Journal  was  on  racks  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  July  9. 

“The  Business  Journal  intends  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  business  in  the  entire 
local  market,’’  said  Bob  Gray,  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  publisher  and  the  president  of  its 
parent  firm.  Cordovan  Corporation  of 
Houston. 

A  companion  paper,  San  Francisco 
Business  Journal,  will  publish  its  pre¬ 
view  issue  on  August  6.  Both  papers  are 
published  by  Cordovan  Corporation, 
which  also  publishes  the  Houston  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  and,  since  June  1978,  the 
Atlanta  Business  Chronicle. 

David  Rees,  former  business-financial 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  is 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Business  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Sam  Schoenly  is  advertising 
manager.  Editorial  and  advertising  of¬ 
fices  are  located  at  61 1  So.  Catalina  St. 
Suite  413,  Los  Angeles,  90005,  (213) 
385-9050. 

$750,000  endowment 

A  contribution  of  $750,000  has  been 
made  by  Mrs.  Helon  Y.  Allison  of  Mid¬ 
land,  Texas,  to  Midland  College  for  the 
estabishment  of  the  “James  N.  and 
Helon  Y.  Allison  Endowment  Fund.’’ 
Proceeds  from  the  gift  are  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  professional  chair  to  be  des¬ 
ignated  “The  Allison  Chair  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.’’  The  late  James  N.  Allison  was 
publisher  of  the  Midland  Reporter- 
Telegram  and  the  Plainview  Daily 
Herald. 
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News  research 
service  buys 
AP  news  files 

The  Associated  Press  and  Mead  Data 
Central  have  agreed  to  make  AP's  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news  Tile  a  part 
of  Mead’s  Electronic  News  Research 
Service  (NEXIS). 

Mead,  operator  of  the  LEXIS  elec¬ 
tronic  retrieval  service  for  law  and  ac¬ 
counting  firms,  recently  added  NEXIS  to 
provide  a  full-text  library  service  based 
on  the  news  reports  of  AP  and  other 
major  news  organizations. 

LEXIS,  a  full-text  legal  and  account¬ 
ing  research  service,  serves  lawyers,  ac¬ 
countants,  Judges  and  other  profession¬ 
als. 

NEXIS  is  in  operation  and  will  be 
made  commercially  available  in  the  Fall. 
Initially,  the  database  will  comprise 
nearly  three  years  of  back  material.  The 
daily  AP  “A”  wire  dating  back  to 
January  1,  1977  will  be  a  permanent  part 
of  the  service.  The  data  will  accumulate 
year  after  year,  creating  an  ever  growing 
library  of  national  and  international 
news,  available  in  seconds  on  computer 
terminals  provided  to  each  subscriber. 

An  important  provision  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  restricts  the  availability  of  spot  AP 
copy.  Copy  transmitted  on  the  national 
“A”  wire  will  not  be  available  for  re¬ 
trieval  for  48  hours. 

“The  48-hour  embargo  makes  our  data 
history — not  news.  The  service  itself  is  a 
research  tool  not  a  news  service,  ’’  said 
AP  president  Keith  Fuller.  “Associated 
Press  news  outlets  will  in  no  way  be  dis¬ 
advantaged  by  our  participation.” 

NEXIS  will  be  made  available  to  the 
news  media,  corporations,  banks  and 
other  organizations  with  a  need  for  news 
research — including  present  LEXIS  sub¬ 
scribers.  Subscribers  charges  will  be 
based  on  the  amount  of  time  they  use 
NEXIS. 

Jerome  S.  Rubin,  president  of  Mead 
Data,  said:  “NEXIS  represents  the  most 
advanced  application  of  computer 
technology  for  performing  research  in 
general  and  business  news.  It  will  benefit 
from  MDC’s  unmatched  experience  in 
working  with  large  full-text  data  bases.” 


Wenner  dismissed 

Look  magazine's  future  was  left  in 
doubt  following  the  dismissal  of  editor 
Jann  Wenner  and  the  editorial  staff  last 
week.  The  publication  began  publishing 
again  in  February.  Daniel  Fillipacchi  is 
board  chairman  and  publisher  of  Paris 
Mutch.  Assistant  publisher  Didier 
Guerin  was  quoted  as  saying  that  “the 
magazine  will  continue  to  come  out.” 


Scholarship  profits  Laser  sensor  counts 


For  the  third  consecutive  year,  the 
New  York  Giants  of  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  league  will  donate  the  profits  from  a 
pre-season  game  to  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  Scholarship  Fund.  Proceeds 
from  the  game  between  the  Giants  and 
the  San  Diego  Chargers  to  be  played  on 
August  18  at  Meadowlands  Stadium  in 
New  Jersey  will  be  donated  to  the  schol¬ 
arship  fund. 

Nixon  gives  $100,000 
in  memory  of  newsmen 

The  American  Cancer  Society  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  $100,000  gift  from  the  former 
President  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

“We  are  making  the  contribution  in 
memory  of  John  Wayne,  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Rogers  Morton,  John  Foster  Dul¬ 
les,  Robert  Taft,  Stewart  Alsop,  Kyle 
Palmer,  Eugene  McGovern,  Kate  Ryan 
and  others  in  all  walks  of  life  who  have 
had  cancer,”  Nixon  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
Paul  Williams  of  North  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  vice-chairman  of  the  Society’s 
national  board  of  directors. 

Two  on  the  list,  Stewart  Alsop  and 
Kyle  Palmer,  were  journalists  who 
closely  followed  the  Nixon  career. 
Palmer  was  for  many  years  political 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


newspaper  stream 

Hall  Systems  of  Westlake,  Ohio,  has 
designed  a  non-contacting  laser  count 
sensor  for  all  paper  streams  including 
newspapers.  The  system  can  be  installed 
at  the  input  section  of  a  stacker,  at  the 
press  folder,  in  the  mailroom  or  bindery 
for  count  verification,  and  configured 
into  a  plant’s  totalizer  system.  The  sens¬ 
ing  speed  of  the  instrument  is  as  high  as 
4,000  counts  per  minute  and  has  an  accu¬ 
racy  in  excess  of  one  part  in  10,000 
counts. 

Positioned  above  a  conveyor’s  paper 
stream,  the  sensor  continuously  mea¬ 
sures  the  distance  from  the  instrument 
along  the  line  of  the  laser  to  detect  the 
leading  edge  of  the  printed  product.  The 
count  is  based  on  only  this  edge  of  the 
printed  pieces. 

The  unit  is  designed  to  reject  anything 
which  does  not  meet  the  unit’s  criteria 
profile.  Therefore,  such  abnormalities  as 
wrinkles,  tears,  and  misaligned  sections 
do  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  count. 
The  system  is  unaffected  by  stream  gaps 
and  conveyor  vibration,  and  is  insensi¬ 
tive  to  color  or  ink  density  in  the  printed 
matter. 

The  unit  has  a  low-energy  laser  (one 
millowatt),  and  requires  approximately 
100  watts  of  power  for  operation. 
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Equipment  people 
in  the  news: 

Roy  R.  Solaski  has  been  elected  to  the 
new  post  of  vicepresident,  human  re¬ 
sources  of  Harris  Corporation.  He  was 
most  recently  manager  of  organization 
and  manpower  planning  at  General  Elec¬ 
tric’s  Aerospace  Group,  Valley  Forge, 
Pa. 

^  ^ 

Larry  G.  Larson  has  been  named  vice- 
president  of  operations  for  the  Hon¬ 
eywell  Electro-Optics  Center  in 
Lexington,  Mass.  Larson  was  previously 
president  of  EOCOM  Corporation. 

9fC  i|C 

Edward  A.  Kalmar,  a  vicepresident  of 
Inmont  Corporation,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  additional  post  of  general  manager 
of  the  company’s  Printing  Ink  Group. 

9(c  ;(c  ^ 

Anthony  J.  Petchar  has  been  named 
marketing  manager,  weekly  newspapers 
for  Compugraphic.  He  was  formerly  with 
NCR  and  the  Department  of  Education 
for  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

♦  ♦  * 

Charles  L.  Schmelter  has  joined 
Baldwin  Technology  as  national  sales 
manager  of  the  Baldwin  line  of  controls 
and  accessories  for  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry.  Schmelter  was  previously  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager  of  the  RF  division  of 
the  Harris  Corp. 


Donald  H.  Goldman  has  joined 
IMLAC  Corporation  as  general  manager 
of  the  newly  created  Graphic  Arts  divi¬ 
sion.  He  had  been  with  IMLAC  several 
years  ago  as  product  marketing  manager 
for  the  Composer  series  of  products. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  L.  Hoyt  has  been  appointed 
newsprint  and  kraft  sales  representative 
for  Southwest  Forest  Industries.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  marketing  of  news¬ 
print  and  kraft  linerboard  produced  at 
the  company’s  Snowflake,  Ariz.,  mill. 

^  9|C  ^ 

D.  Roderick  Regan  has  been  appointed 
director  of  international  marketing  for 
LogEtronics  Inc. 

W.  Dennis  West  has  been  named  sales 
manager  of  the  Asia/Pacific  market  for 
LogEtronics. 

^  Ht 

Harry  L.  Winberg  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
Nolan-Jampol  Inc.  He  was  formerly  a 
Colonel  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ms.  Lori  Gruenwald  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  communications  for 
Graphic  Systems  division  of  Rockwell 
International.  She  was  previously  vice- 
president  and  account  supervisor  at  the 
Detroit  office  of  Campbell-Ewald. 

John  Unolt  has  been  named  develop¬ 
ment  manager  for  Goss  Sta-Hi  mailroom 
systems  for  the  Graphic  Systems  divi¬ 


sion  of  Rockwell  International. 

*  *  ♦ 

Henry  C.  Barnum  has  been  named 
controller  for  the  Rochester-based 
Graphic  Equipment  division  of  Itek 
Corp. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Scott  L.  Gregg  has  been  appointed 
camera  product  manager  for  LogE/ 
Robertson  and  Kenneth  Zielinski  has 
been  named  national  service  manager  for 
LogE/Robertson. 

Virgil  L.  Zearley  has  been  appointed 
field  sales  representative  of  LogEtronics 
for  the  Mid- Atlantic  territory. 

Kenneth  W.  McKenna  has  been  named 
eastern  region  sales  manager  for  the 
LogEscan  Systems  division. 

Donald  1.  Baron  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  in-plant  market  for 
LogEtronics. 

^ 

Terence  Donohue  has  joined  EOCOM 
as  central  regional  manager  for  the 
Graphic  Systems  division.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  director  of  marketing  for  the 
LogEscan  division  of  LogEtronics. 

Jon  R.  Appel  has  joined  EOCOM  as 
director  of  Customer  Engineering.  He 
was  formerly  director  of  customer  en¬ 
gineering  at  General  Automation. 

♦  sK  9k 

Richard  L.  Kaufman  has  been  named 
vicepresident  and  controller  of  AM  In¬ 
ternational.  He  was  for  the  past  8  years 
vicepresident  and  chief  financial  officer 
for  Western  Gear  Corp. 

Agustin  G.  Fernandez  has  been  named 
regional  sales  director-Latin  America  for 
AM  Varityper.  He  has  held  a  number  of 
positions  with  AM  International. 

John  R.  Hoffman  HI,  has  been  named 
manager  of  marketing  analysis  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  AM  Varityper.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  marketing  and  planning  ac¬ 
tivities  for  word  processing  and  photo¬ 
composition  products. 

9k  *  9k 

Ken  M.  Cooper  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager  for  NAPP  products 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Cooper  had  been 
with  DuPont. 

Ed  Welcher  has  been  named  account 
executive/international  markets.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  sales  and  service  in 
the  Far  East,  Eurasia  and  South 
America. 

Robert  Audibert  has  been  assigned  to 
NAPP’s  western  region  as  equipment 
representative. 

Jack  Figurski  has  joined  NAPP  as  a 
technical  representative  for  the  north¬ 
eastern  U.S. 

Daniel  F.  Malloy  has  been  named 
vicepresident/controller  of  NAPP  Sys¬ 
tems. 

Ken  Fodrey  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  equipment  services  for 
NAPP. 

9k  9ic  9|C 

Robert  J.  Loughman  has  joined  Let- 
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terflex  Systems  as  regional  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  their  southern  area.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  with  Philip  A.  Hunt  Chemical 
company. 

Thomas  F.  Errington,  Daniel  B. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Steven  G.  Wohiman 
have  been  appointed  systems  engineers 
for  Letterflex’s  northern  region. 

Brian  F.  Sager  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
search  associate  for  new  product  de¬ 
velopment  at  Letterflex. 

)ic  :|c  :|c 

Richard  C.  Franklin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
director,  marketing  operations.  He  was 
most  recently  sales  manager  of  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype’s  industrial  typesetting 
products  division. 

Arnold  Bornfriend  has  been  promoted 
to  director  of  market  planning  for  the 
company.  He  has  been  with  the  company 
for  12  years. 

Ms.  Deanna  M.  Gentile  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  market  research  manager  for 
Mergenthaler  Linotype. 

Robert  Sanderson  has  been  named 
sales  engineer  for  the  company’s  line  of 
text  processing  and  phototypesetting 
products  and  systems. 

Donald  Barnett,  Edward  Cribb,  Joseph 
R.  Johnson,  David  Lewis,  Steve  Loder, 
R.J.  Meyers,  and  Joseph  Teipen  have 
been  added  to  the  Atlanta  Regional  Of¬ 
fice  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  to  respond 
to  new  business  opportunities  in  the  in- 
plant  and  in-office  markets. 

Ms.  Pepper  Howard  has  been  named 
manager,  typographic  marketing  for 
Mergenthaler  Linotype. 

^  ^  ifti 

Roger  D.  Melaven  has  been  appointed 
DICOM  sales  manager  for  Eastman 
Kodak’s  business  systems  markets  divi¬ 
sion. 

Joseph  J.  Murnin  has  been  named  dis¬ 
trict  sales  manager,  San  Francisco,  for 
the  graphics  markets  division  of  Kodak. 

John  A.  Lacy  has  been  named  sales 
manager  of  micrographics-information 
technology  products  and  Michael  J. 
Murray  has  been  named  sales  manager 
of  copy  products  for  Kodak’s  business 
systems  markets  division. 

lit  ^ 

Paul  Ohiin  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president,  installation  services,  for 
Graphic  Management  Associates,  Circu¬ 
lation  &  Mailroom  Systems  Division. 

9(C  ♦  3|C 

James  M.  Bentzen  has  been  named  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager  for  Yarn  Products 
Co. ,  and  will  work  with  Yam  distributors 
and  customers  in  So.  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  El  Paso, 
Texas.  He  was  previously  with  Dahlgren 
Manufacturing. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Y.  Dickeson  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Century  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  He  was  most  recently  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Lithograph  division  of 
Continental  Graphics. 
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Fred  A.  Young  has  been  appointed 
eastern  regional  sales  manager  for 
Raytheon  Graphic  Systems.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  Web  Press  division  of 
Harris  Corp. 

*  ♦  * 

Michael  M.  Shea  has  been  named  met¬ 
ropolitan  sales  manager  for  Polychrome 
Corporation.  He  was  formerly  with 
Azoplate  division  of  American  Hoechst. 
*  «  * 

Wayne  L.  Odell  has  been  named  east¬ 
ern  area  sales  manager  for  the  proofing 
systems  group  of  3M  Company’s  Print¬ 
ing  Products  division. 


Newsweek  gets 
new  editor 

Edward  Kosner  has  been  replaced  by 
Lester  Bernstein  as  editor  of  Newsweek. 

Bernstein  is  a  former  managing  editor 
of  the  weekly  news  magazine  who  left  in 
1972  to  become  vicepresident  for  corpo¬ 
rate  communications  at  RCA. 

Kenneth  Auchincloss,  current  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  magazine,  will  serve  as 
acting  editor  until  Bernstein  assumes  the 
duties  in  mid-August. 

Kosner’s  replacement  was  announced 
by  Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Excerpts  from  Gannett-DePasquale  decision 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
_ STATES _ 

No.  77-1301 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Petitioner, 

V. 

Daniel  A.  DePasquale,  Etc.  et  al. 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 

[July  2,  1979] 

Majority  opinion  by  Justice  Stewart 

The  question  presented  in  this  case  is  whether  members  of 
the  public  have  an  independent  constitutional  right  to  insist 
upon  access  to  a  pretrial  judicial  proceeding,  even  though  the 
accused,  the  prosecutor  and  the  trial  judge  all  have  agreed  to 
the  closure  of  that  proceeding  in  order  to  assure  a  fair  trial. 

This  Court  has  long  recognized  that  adverse  publicity  can 
endanger  the  ability  of  a  defendant  to  receive  a  fair  trial.  To 
safeguard  the  due  process  rights  of  the  accused,  a  trial  judge 
has  an  affirmative  constitutional  duty  to  minimize  the  effects 
of  prejudicial  pretrial  publicity.  And  because  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  pervasive  concern  for  these  due  process  rights,  a  trial 
judge  may  surely  take  protective  measures  even  when  they 
are  not  strictly  and  inescapably  necessary. 

Publicity  concerning  pretrial  suppression  hearings  such  as 
the  one  involved  in  the  present  case  poses  special  risks  of 
unfairness.  The  whole  purpose  of  such  hearings  is  to  screen 
out  unreliable  or  illegally  obtained  evidence  and  insure  that 
this  evidence  does  not  become  known  to  the  jury.  Publicity 
concerning  the  proceedings  at  a  pretrial  hearing,  however, 
could  influence  public  opinion  against  a  defendant  and  in¬ 
form  potential  jurors  of  inculpatory  information  wholly  in- 
admissable  at  the  actual  trial. 

The  danger  of  publicity  concerning  pretrial  suppression 
hearings  is  particularly  acute,  because  it  may  be  difficult  to 
measure  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  effects  of  such 
publicity  on  the  fairness  of  the  trial.  After  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  trial  itself,  inadmissible  prejudicial  information 
about  a  defendant  can  be  kept  from  a  jury  by  a  variety  of 
means.  When  such  information  is  publicized  during  a  pretrial 
proceeding,  however,  it  may  never  be  altogether  kept  from 
potential  jurors.  Closure  of  pretrial  proceedings  is  often  one 
of  the  most  effective  methods  that  a  trial  judge  can  employ  to 
attempt  to  insure  that  the  fairness  of  a  trial  will  not  be 
jeopardized  by  the  dissemination  of  such  information 
throughout  the  community  before  the  trial  itself  has  even 
begun. 

The  Sixth  Amendment,  applicable  to  the  States  through 
the  Fourteenth,  surrounds  a  criminal  trial  with  guarantees 
such  as  the  rights  to  notice,  confrontation,  and  compulsory 
priKess  that  have  as  their  overriding  purpose  the  protection 
of  the  accused  from  prosecutorial  and  judicial  abuses. 
Among  the  guarantees  that  the  Amendment  provides  to  a 
person  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  criminal  offense, 
and  to  him  alone,  is  the  “right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by 
an  impartial  jury.”  The  Constitution  nowhere  mentions  any 
right  of  access  to  a  criminal  trial  on  the  part  of  the  public;  its 
guarantee,  like  the  others  enumerated,  is  personal  to  the 
accused. 

Our  cases  have  uniformly  recognized  the  public  trial 
guarantee  as  one  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  defendant.  In 
in  re  Oliver,  this  Court  held  that  the  secrecy  of  a  criminal 
contempt  trial  violated  the  accused's  right  to  a  public  trial 
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under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  right  to  a  public  trial, 
the  Court  stated,  “has  always  been  recognized  as  a 
safeguard  against  any  attempt  to  employ  the  courts  as  in¬ 
struments  of  persecution.  The  knowledge  that  every  criminal 
trial  is  subject  to  contemporaneous  review  in  the  forum  of 
public  opinion  is  an  effective  restraint  on  possible  abuse  of 
judicial  power.”  In  an  explanatory  footnote,  the  Court  stated 
that  the  public  trial  guarantee 

“  .  .  .  ‘is  for  the  protection  of  all  persons  accused  of 
crime — the  innocently  accused,  that  they  may  not  become 
the  victim  of  fvn  unjust  prosecution,  as  well  as  the  guilty,  that 
they  may  be  awarded  a  fair  trial — that  one  rule  [as  to  public 
trials]  must  be  observed  and  applied  to  all.’  ” 

Similarly,  in  Estes  v.  Texas,  the  Court  held  that  a  defen¬ 
dant  was  deprived  of  his  right  to  due  process  of  law  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  by  the  televising  and  broadcasting 
of  his  trial.  In  rejecting  the  claim  that  the  media  representa¬ 
tives  had  a  constitutional  right  to  televise  the  trial,  the  Court 
stated  that  “[tjhe  purpose  of  the  requirement  of  a  public  trial 
was  to  guarantee  that  the  accused  be  fairly  dealt  with  and  not 
unjustly  condemned.”  Also  (“Thus  the  right  of  ‘public  trial 
is  not  one  belonging  to  the  public,  but  one  belonging  to  the 
accused,  and  inhering  in  the  institutional  process  by  which 
justice  is  administered.”)  (concurring  opinion  of  Harlan,  J.); 
and  (“The  public  trial  provision  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  is  a 
‘guarantee  of  an  accused’  .  .  .  [and]  a  necessary  component 
of  an  accused’s  right  to  a  fair  trial .  .  .”)  (concurring  opinion 
of  Warren,  C.J.). 

Thus  both  the  Oliver  and  Estes  cases  recognized  that  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  a  public  trial  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  defendant.  There  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  in  either 
case  that  there  is  any  correlative  right  in  members  of  the 
public  to  insist  upon  a  public  trial. 

While  the  Sixth  Amendment  guarantees  to  a  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case  the  right  to  a  public  trial,  it  does  not  guarantee 
the  right  to  compel  a  private  trial.  “The  ability  to  waive  a 
constitutional  right  does  not  ordinarily  carry  with  it  the  right 
to  insist  upon  the  opposite  of  that  right.”  But  the  issue  here 
is  not  whether  the  defendant  can  compel  a  private  trial. 
Rather  the  issue  is  whether  members  of  the  public  have  an 
enforceable  right  to  a  public  trial  that  can  be  asserted  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  parties  in  the  litigation. 

There  can  be  no  blinking  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong 
societal  interest  in  public  trials.  Openness  in  court  proceed¬ 
ings  may  improve  the  quality  of  testimony,  induce  unknown 
witnesses  to  come  forward  with  relevant  testimony,  cause  all 
trial  participants  to  perform  their  duties  more  conscienti¬ 
ously,  and  generally  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  judicial  system.  But  there  is  a  strong  societal  inter¬ 
est  in  other  constitutional  guarantees  extended  to  the  ac¬ 
cused  as  well.  The  public,  for  example,  has  a  definite  and 
concrete  interest  in  seeing  that  justice  is  swiftly  and  fairly 
administered.  Similarly,  the  public  has  an  interest  in  having  a 
criminal  case  heard  by  a  jury,  an  interest  distinct  from  the 
defendant’s  interest  in  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

Recognition  of  an  independent  public  interest  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  Sixth  Amendment  guarantees  is  a  far  cry,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  creation  of  a  constitutional  right  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  In  an  adversary  system  of  criminal  justice,  the 
public  interest  in  the  administration  of  justice  is  protected  by 
the  participants  in  the  litigation.  Thus,  because  of  the  great 
public  interest  in  jury  trials  as  the  preferred  mode  of  fact¬ 
finding  in  criminal  cases,  a  defendant  cannot  waive  a  jury 
trial  without  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor  and  judge.  But  if 
the  defendant  waives  his  right  to  a  jury  trial,  and  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  and  the  judge  consent,  it  could  hardly  be  seriously  argued 
that  a  member  of  the  public  could  demand  a  jury  trial  be¬ 
cause  of  the  societal  interest  in  that  mode  of  fact-finding. 
Similarly,  while  a  defendant  cannot  convert  his  right  to  a 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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speedy  trial  into  a  right  to  compel  an  indefinite  postpone¬ 
ment,  a  member  of  the  general  public  surely  has  no  right  to 
prevent  a  continuance  in  order  to  vindicate  the  public  inter¬ 
est  in  the  efficient  administration  of  justice.  In  short,  our 
adversary  system  of  criminal  justice  is  premised  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  public  interest  is  fully  protected  by  the 
participants  in  the  litigation. 

In  arguing  that  members  of  the  general  public  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  attend  a  criminal  trial,  despite  the 
obvious  lack  of  support  for  such  a  right  in  the  structure  or 
text  of  the  Sixth  Amendment,  the  petitioner  and  amici  rely 
on  the  history  of  the  public  trial  guarantee.  This  history, 
however,  ultimately  demonstrates  no  more  than  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  commonlaw  rule  of  open  civil  and  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Not  many  common-law  rules  have  been  elevated  to  the 
status  of  constitutional  rights.  The  provisions  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution  do  reflect  an  incorporation  of  certain  few  common- 
law  rules  and  a  rejection  of  others.  The  common-law  right  to 
a  jury  trial,  for  example,  is  explicitly  embodied  in  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Amendments.  The  common-law  rule  that 
looked  upon  jurors  as  interested  parties  who  could  give 
evidence  against  a  defendant  was  explicitly  rejected  by  the 
Sixth  Amendment  provision  that  a  defendant  is  entitled  to  be 
tried  by  an  “impartial  jury.”  But  the  vast  majority  of 
common-law  rules  were  neither  made  part  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  nor  explicitly  rejected  by  it. 

Our  judicial  duty  in  this  case  is  to  determine  whether  the 
common-law  rule  of  open  proceedings  was  incorporated, 
rejected,  or  left  undisturbed  by  the  Sixth  Amendment.  In 
pursuing  this  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
what  the  Constitution  permits  and  what  it  requires.  It  had 
never  been  suggested  that  by  phrasing  the  public  trial 
guarantee  as  a  right  of  the  accused,  the  Framers  intended  to 
reject  the  common-law  rule  of  open  proceedings.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  permits  and  even  pre¬ 
sumes  open  trials  as  a  norm.  But  the  issue  here  is  whether 
the  Constitution  requires  that  a  pretrial  proceeding  such  as 
this  one  be  opened  to  the  public,  even  though  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  litigation  agree  that  it  should  be  closed  to  protect 
the  defendants'  right  to  a  fair  trial.  The  history  upon  which 
the  petitioner  and  amici  rely  totally  fails  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Framers  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  intended  to  create  a 
constitutional  right  in  strangers  to  attend  a  pretrial  proceed¬ 
ing,  when  all  that  they  actually  did  was  to  confer  upon  the 
accused  an  explicit  right  to  demand  a  public  trial.  In  con¬ 
spicuous  contrast  with  some  of  the  early  state  constitutions 
that  provided  for  a  public  right  to  open  civil  and  criminal 
trials,  the  Sixth  Amendment  confers  the  right  to  a  public  trial 
only  upon  a  defendant  and  only  in  a  criminal  case. 

But  even  if  the  Sixth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  could 
properly  be  viewed  as  embodying  the  common-law  right  of 
the  public  to  attend  criminal  trials,  it  would  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  petitioner  would  have  a  right  of  access  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  case.  For  there  exists  no  persua¬ 
sive  evidence  that  at  common  law  members  of  the  public  had 
any  right  to  attend  pretrial  proceedings;  indeed,  there  is 
substantial  evidence  to  the  contrary.  By  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  public  trials  were  clearly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  protection  of  the  defendant.  And  pretrial 
proceedings,  precisely  because  of  the  same  concern  for  a  fair 
trial,  were  never  characterized  by  the  same  degree  of  open¬ 
ness  as  were  actual  trials. 

Under  English  common  law,  the  public  had  no  right  to 
attend  pretrial  proceedings.  (“It  must,  of  course,  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  principle  of  publicity  only  applies  to  the  actual 
trial  of  a  case,  not  necessarily  to  the  preliminary  or  prefac¬ 
tory  stages  of  the  proceedings  .  .  .”);  (The  “preliminary 
trial  of  accused  persons  has  gradually  assumed  a  very  judi¬ 
cial  form  .  .  .  The  place  in  which  it  is  held  is  indeed  no  ‘open 
court’;  the  public  can  be  excluded  if  the  magistrate  thinks  the 
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ends  of  justice  will  thus  be  best  answered  .  .  .”).  See  also 
Indictable  Offenses  Act,  (providing  that  pretrial  proceedings 
should  not  be  deemed  an  open  court  and  that  the  public 
could  therefore  be  excluded). 

Closed  pretrial  proceedings  have  been  a  familiar  part  of 
the  judicial  landscape  in  this  country  as  well.  The  original 
New  York  Field  C^e  of  Criminal  Procedure  published  in 
1850,  for  example,  provided  that  pretrial  hearings  should  be 
closed  to  the  public  “upon  the  request  of  a  defendant.”  The 
explanatory  report  made  clear  that  this  provision  was  to 
protect  defendants  from  prejudicial  pretrial  publicity; 

“[I  If  the  examination  must  necessarily  be  public,  the  con¬ 
sequence  may  be  that  the  testimony  upon  the  merely  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  will  be  spread  before  the  community, 
and  a  state  of  opinion  created,  which,  in  cases  of  great  public 
interest,  will  render  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  unprejudiced 
jury.  The  interests  of  justice  require  that  the  case  of  the 
defendant  should  not  be  prejudiced,  if  it  can  be  avoided;  and 
no  one  can  justly  complain,  that  until  he  is  put  upon  his  trial, 
the  dangers  of  this  prejudgment  are  obviated.”  Indeed,  eight 
of  the  States  that  have  retained  all  or  part  of  the  Field  Code 
have  kept  the  explicit  provision  relating  to  closed  pretrial 
hearings. 

For  these  reasons,  we  hold  that  members  of  the  public 
have  no  constitutional  right  under  the  Sixth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  attend  criminal  trials. 

The  petitioner  also  argues  that  members  of  the  press  and 
the  public  have  a  right  of  access  to  the  pretrial  hearing  by 
reason  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  In  Pell 
Procunier,  Saxhe  v.  Washington  Post  Co.,  and  Houchins 
KQED,  Inc.,  this  Court  upheld  prison  regulations  that  denied 
to  members  of  the  press  access  to  prisons  superior  to  that 
afforded  to  the  public  generally.  Some  Members  of  the 
Court,  however,  took  the  position  in  those  cases  that  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendment  do  guarantee  to  the  public 
in  general,  or  the  press  in  particular,  a  right  of  access  that 
precludes  their  complete  exclusion  in  the  absence  of  a  signif¬ 
icant  governmental  interest. 

The  petitioner  in  this  case  urges  us  to  narrow  our  rulings  in 
Pell,  Sa.xhe,  and  Houchins  at  least  to  the  extent  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  a  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendment  right  to  attend  crimi¬ 
nal  trials.  We  need  not  decide  in  the  abstract,  however, 
whether  there  is  any  such  constitutional  right.  For  even 
assuming,  arguendo,  that  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ments  may  guarantee  such  access  in  some  situations,  a  ques¬ 
tion  we  do  not  decide,  this  putative  right  was  given  all 
appropriate  deference  by  the  state  nisi  prius  court  in  the 
present  case. 

Several  factors  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actions  of 
the  trial  judge  here  were  consistent  with  any  right  of  access 
the  petitioner  may  have  had  under  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments.  First,  none  of  the  spectators  present  in  the 
courtroom,  including  the  reporter  employed  by  the 
petitioner,  objected  when  the  defendants  made  the  closure 
motion.  Despite  this  failure  to  make  a  contemporaneous 
objection,  counsel  for  the  petitioner  was  given  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  be  heard  at  a  proceeding  where  he  was  allowed  to  voice 
the  petitioner's  objections  to  closure  of  the  pretrial  hearing. 
At  this  proceeding,  which  took  place  after  the  filing  of  briefs, 
the  trial  court  balanced  the  “constitutional  rights  of  the  press 
and  the  public”  against  the  “defendants'  right  to  a  fair  trial.” 
The  trial  judge  concluded  after  making  this  appraisal  that  the 
press  and  the  public  could  be  excluded  from  the  suppression 
hearing  and  could  be  denied  immediate  access  to  a  trans¬ 
cript.  because  an  open  proceeding  would  pose  a  “reasonable 
probability  of  prejudice  to  these  defendants.”  Thus  the  trial 
court  found  that  the  representatives  of  the  press  did  have  a 
right  of  access  of  constitutional  dimension,  but  held,  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  that  this  right  was  outweighed 
by  the  defendants'  right  to  a  fair  trial.  In  short,  the  closure 
decision  was  based  “on  an  assessment  of  the  competing 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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societal  interests  involved  .  .  .  rather  than  on  any  determi¬ 
nation  that  First  Amendment  freedoms  were  not  impli¬ 
cated.” 

Furthermore,  any  denial  of  access  in  this  case  was  not 
absolute  but  only  temporary.  Once  the  danger  of  prejudice 
had  dissipated,  a  transcript  of  the  suppression  hearing  was 
made  available.  The  press  and  the  public  then  had  a  full 
opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  suppression  hearing.  Unlike  the 
case  of  an  absolute  ban  on  access,  therefore,  the  press  here 
had  the  opportunity  to  inform  the  public  of  the  details  of  the 
pretrial  hearing  accurately  and  completely.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  any  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendment  right  of 
the  petitioner  to  attend  criminal  trial  was  not  violated. 

We  certainly  do  not  disparage  the  general  desirability  of 
open  Judicial  proceedings.  But  we  are  not  asked  here  to 
declare  whether  open  proceedings  represent  beneficial  social 
policy,  or  whether  there  would  be  a  constitutional  barrier  to 
a  state  law  that  imposed  a  stricter  standard  of  closure  than 
the  one  here  employed  by  the  New  York  courts.  Rather,  we 
are  asked  to  hold  that  the  Constitution  itself  gave  the 
petitioner  an  affirmative  right  of  access  to  this  pretrial  pro¬ 
ceeding,  even  though  all  the  participants  in  the  litigation 
agreed  that  it  should  be  closed  to  protect  the  fair  trial  rights 
of  the  defendants. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  discussed  in  this  opinion,  we  hold 
that  the  Constitution  provides  no  such  right. 

By  Chikf  Justick  Burgrr,  concurring. 

I  join  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  but  I  write  separately  to 
emphasize  my  view  of  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  involved 
in  today's  decision.  By  definition  a  hearing  on  a  motion 
before  trial  to  suppress  evidence  is  not  a  trial;  it  is  a  pretrial 
hearing. 

The  Sixth  Amendment  tells  us  that  “in  all  criminal  pros¬ 
ecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  .  .  .  public 
trial.”  It  is  the  practice  in  Western  societies,  and  has  been 
part  of  the  common-law  tradition  for  centuries,  that  trials 
generally  be  public.  This  is  an  important  prophylaxis  of  the 
system  of  justice  that  constitutes  the  adhesive  element  of  our 
society.  The  public  has  an  interest  in  observing  the  perform¬ 
ance  not  only  of  the  litigants  and  the  witnesses,  but  also  of 
the  advocates  and  the  presiding  judge.  Similarly,  if  the  ac¬ 
cused  testifies,  there  is  a  proper  public  interest  in  that  tes¬ 
timony.  But  interest  alone  does  not  create  a  constitutional 
right. 

At  common  law  there  was  a  very  different  presumption  for 
proceedings  which  preceded  the  trial.  For  an  example  we 
need  only  consider  the  case  of  Dauhney  v.  Cooper,  which 
involved  a  suit  for  trespass  against  a  judge  for  forcing  a 
person  out  of  a  courtroom.  The  argument  concentrated  on 
whether  a  defendant  was  entitled  to  be  represented  by  coun¬ 
sel.  But  the  following  exchange  on  appeal  illustrates  the 
distinction  drawn  between  trials  and  p/rtrial  proceedings: 

ICounsel  ]  "The  decision  in  Cox  v.  Coleridf>e  proceeded  on 
the  ground  that  what  had  taken  place  before  the  magistrates, 
was  merely  a  preliminary  inquiry.  The  decision  proceeded 
entirely  upon  that  ground.  The  Court  pointed  out  the  incon¬ 
venience  which  would  result  from  giving  pahlicity  to  such 
previous  inquiry. 

Bayley,  J.  [interrupting  1  “1  believe  that  in  that  case  a  dis¬ 
tinction  was  taken  between  a  preliminary  inquiry  and  an 
inquiry  upon  which  there  may  be  a  conviction. 

ICounsel  continued!  “Lord  Tenterden  there  says.  ‘This 
being  only  a  preliminary  inquiry  and  not  a  trial,  makes,  in  my 
mind,  all  the  difference.'* 

Parke.  J.  [interrupting  |  “The  decision  in  Co.v  v.  Coleridfte 
turned  upon  its  being  a  case  of  preliminary  inquiry.” 

In  sum,  at  common  law,  the  courts  recognized  that  the 
timing  of  the  proceeding  was  likely  to  be  critical. 

When  the  Sixth  Amendment  was  written,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  after  that,  no  one  could  have  conceived  that 
the  Exclusionary  rule  and  pretrial  motions  to  suppress  evi- 
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dence  would  be  part  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Constitution,  imaginative,  far-sighted,  and  per¬ 
ceptive  as  they  were,  could  not  conceivably  have  anticipated 
the  paradox  inherent  in  a  judge-made  rule  of  evidence  that 
excludes  undoubted  truth  from  the  truth-finding  processes  of 
the  adversary  system.  Nevertheless,  as  of  now,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  not  with  a  legal  theory  but  with  the  reality  of  the 
unique  strictures  of  the  Exclusionary  Rule  and  they  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  this  setting.  To  make  public  the  evi¬ 
dence  developed  in  a  motion  to  suppress  evidence,  would,  so 
long  as  the  Exclusionary  Rule  is  not  modified,  introduce  a 
new  dimension  to  the  problem  of  conducting  fair  trials. 

Even  though  the  draftsmen  of  the  Constitution  could  not 
anticipate  the  20th  century  pretrial  proceedings  to  suppress 
evidence,  pretrial  proceedings  were  not  wholly  unknown  in 
that  day.  Written  interrogatories  were  used  pretrial  in 
18th  century  litigation,  especially  in  admiralty  cases.  Thus,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  those  lawyers  who  drafted  the  Sixth 
Amendment  were  not  unaware  that  some  testimony  was 
likely  to  be  recorded  before  trials  took  place.  Yet,  no  one 
ever  suggested  that  there  was  any  “right”  of  the  public  to  be 
present  at  such  pretrial  proceedings  as  were  available  in  that 
time;  until  the  trial  it  could  not  be  known  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  pretrial  evidence  would  be  offered. 

Similarly,  during  the  last  40  years  in  which  the  pretrial 
processes  have  been  enormously  expanded,  it  has  never 
occurred  to  anyone,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  a  pretrial 
deposition  or  pretrial  interrogatories  were  other  than  wholly 
private  to  the  litigants.  A  pretrial  deposition  does  not  be¬ 
come  part  of  a  “trial”  until  and  unless  the  contents  of  the 
deposition  are  offered  in  evidence.  Pretrial  depositions  are 
not  uncommon  to  take  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  either  for 
the  defense  or  for  the  prosecution.  In  the  entire  pretrial 
period,  there  is  no  certainty  that  a  trial  will  take  place. 
Something  in  the  neighborhood  of  85  percent  of  all  criminal 
charges  are  resolved  by  guilty  pleas,  frequently  after  pretrial 
depositions  have  been  taken  or  motions  to  suppress  evidence 
have  been  ruled  upon. 

For  me,  the  essence  of  all  of  this  is  that  by  definition 
“pretrial  proceedings”  are  exactly  that. 

By  J  usTicF.  PowFFi.,  concurring. 

Although  1  join  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  I  would  address 
the  question  that  it  reserves.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  public's  having  accurate  information  concerning  the  op¬ 
eration  of  its  criminal  justice  system,  I  would  hold  explicitly 
that  petitioner's  reporter  had  an  interest  protected  by  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  in  being  present  at  the 
pretrial  suppression  hearing.  This  constitutional  protection 
derives,  not  from  any  special  status  of  members  of  the  press 
as  such,  but  rather  because  “[iln  seeking  out  the  news  the 
press  .  .  .  acts  as  an  agent  of  the  public  at  large,”  each 
individual  member  of  which  cannot  obtain  for  himself  “the 
information  needed  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  responsibilities.” 

The  right  of  access  to  courtroom  proceedings,  of  course,  is 
not  absolute.  It  is  limited  both  by  the  constitutional  right  of 
defendants  to  a  fair  trial  and  by  the  needs  of  government  to 
obtain  just  convictions  and  to  preserve  the  confidentiality  of 
sensitive  information  and  the  identity  of  informants.  The  task 
of  determining  the  application  of  these  limitations  in  each 
individual  trial  necessarily  falls  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
trial  court  asked  to  exclude  members  of  the  press  and  public 
from  the  courtroom.  For  it  would  be  entirely  impractical  to 
require  criminal  proceedings  to  cease  while  appellate  courts 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  review  a  trial  court's  deci¬ 
sion  to  close  proceedings.  It  is  all  the  more  important,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  Court  identify  for  the  guidance  of  trial  courts 
the  constitutional  standard  by  which  they  are  to  judge 
whether  closure  is  justified,  and  the  minimal  procedure  by 
which  this  standard  is  to  be  applied. 

In  cases  such  as  this,  where  competing  constitutional 
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rights  must  be  weighed  in  the  context  of  a  criminal  trial,  the 
often  difficult  question  is  whether  unrestrained  exercise  of 
First  Amendment  rights  poses  a  serious  danger  to  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  a  defendant’s  trial.  “As  we  stressed  in  Estes,  the 
presence  of  the  press  at  judicial  proceedings  must  be  limited 
when  it  is  apparent  that  the  accused  might  otherwise  be 
prejudiced  or  disadvantaged."  In  striking  this  balance  there 
are  a  number  of  considerations  to  be  weighed.  In  Nebraska 
Press  Assn.  v.  Stuart,  we  concluded  that  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  against  prohibiting  members  of  the  press  from 
publishing  information  already  in  their  possession  concern¬ 
ing  courtroom  proceedings.  Excluding  all  members  of  the 
press  from  the  courtroom,  however,  differs  substantially 
from  the  “gag  order”  at  issue  in  Nebraska  Press,  as  the 
latter  involved  a  classic  prior  restraint,  “one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  remedies  known  to  our  jurisprudence,”  and 
applied  to  information  irrespective  of  its  source.  In  the 
present  case,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
trial  court’s  order  that  in  effect  denies  access  only  to  one, 
albeit  important,  source.  It  does  not  in  any  way  tell  the  press 
what  it  may  and  may  not  publish. 

Despite  these  differences  between  Nebraska  Press  and  the 
present  case,  petitioner  asks  the  Court  to  impose  a  severe 
burden  upon  defendants  seeking  closure.  The  dissent  appar¬ 
ently  would  grant  this  request,  limiting  closure  to  those  cases 
where  “it  is  strictly  and  inescapably  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  fair  trial  guarantee.”  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
case  where  closure  could  be  ordered  appropriately  under  this 
standard.  A  rule  of  such  apparent  inflexibility  could  preju¬ 
dice  defendants’  rights  and  disserve  society’s  interest  in  the 
fair  and  prompt  disposition  of  criminal  trials.  As  a  result  of 
pretrial  publicity,  defendants  could  be  convicted  after  less 
than  the  meticulously  fair  trial  that  the  Constituion  demands. 
There  also  could  be  an  increase  in  reversal  of  convictions  on 
appeal.  In  either  event,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  approach 
suggested  by  petitioner  would  not  adequately  safeguard  the 
defendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial,  a  right  of  equal  constitutional 
significance  to  the  right  of  access.  The  better  course  would 
be  a  more  flexible  accommodation  between  First  and  Fifth 
Amendment  rights,  an  accommodation  under  which  neither 
defendants’  rights  nor  the  rights  of  members  of  the  press  and 
public  should  be  made  subordinate.  The  question  for  the  trial 
court,  therefore,  in  considering  a  motion  to  close  a  pretrial 
suppression  hearing  is  whether  a  fair  trial  for  the  defendant  is 
likely  to  be  jeopardized  by  publicity,  if  members  of  the  press 
and  public  are  present  and  free  to  report  prejudical  evidence 
that  will  not  be  presented  to  the  jury. 

Although  the  strict  standard  of  Nebraska  Press  is  not 
applicable  to  decisions  concerning  closure  of  courtroom  pro¬ 
ceedings,  much  of  the  discussion  in  that  case  of  the  factors  to 
be  considered  in  making  decisions  with  respect  to  “gag  or¬ 
ders”  is  relevant  to  closure  decisions.  Thus,  where  a  defen¬ 
dant  requests  the  trial  court  to  exclude  the  public,  it  should 
consider  whether  there  are  alternative  means  reasonably 
available  by  which  the  fairness  of  the  trial  might  be  pre¬ 
served  without  interfering  substantially  with  the  public’s 
interest  in  prompt  access  to  information  concerning  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  Similarly,  because  exclusion  is  jus¬ 
tified  only  as  a  protection  of  the  defendant’s  right  to  a  fair 
trial  and  the  State’s  interest  in  confidentiality,  members  of 
the  press  and  public  objecting  to  the  exclusion  have  the  right 
to  demand  that  it  extend  no  farther  than  is  likely  to  achieve 
these  goals.  Thus,  for  example,  the  trial  court  should  not 
withold  the  transcript  of  closed  courtroom  proceedings  past 
the  time  when  no  prejudice  is  likely  to  result  to  the  defendant 
or  the  State  from  its  release. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  trial  courts  apply  a  certain 
standard  to  requests  for  closure.  If  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  press  and  public  to  access  is  to  have  substance,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  groups  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  of  their  exclusion.  But  this  opportunity 
extends  no  farther  than  the  persons  actually  present  at  the 
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time  the  motion  for  closure  is  made,  for  the  alternative  would 
require  substantial  delays  in  trial  and  pretrial  proceedings 
while  notice  was  given  to  the  public.  Upon  timely  objection 
to  the  granting  of  the  motion,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  trial 
court  to  afford  those  present  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  whether  the  defendant  is  likely  to  be 
deprived  of  a  fair  trial  if  the  press  and  public  are  permitted  to 
remain  in  attendance.  At  this  hearing,  it  is  the  defendant’s 
responsibility  as  the  moving  party  to  make  some  showing 
that  the  fairness  of  his  trial  likely  will  be  prejudiced  by  public 
access  to  the  proceedings.  Similarly,  if  the  State  joins  in  the 
closure  request,  it  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  show 
that  public  access  would  interfere  with  its  interests  in  fair 
proceedings  or  preserving  the  confidentiality  of  sensitive 
information.  On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the  press  and 
public  who  object  to  closure  have  the  responsibility  of  show¬ 
ing  to  the  court’s  satisfaction  that  alternative  procedures  are 
available  that  would  eliminate  the  dangers  shown  by  the 
defendant  and  the  State. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  First  Amendment  right 
of  access  outlined  above  was  adequately  respected  in  the 
present  case.  As  the  Court  notes,  the  reporter  ordered  from 
the  courtroom  upon  the  motion  of  defendants  did  not  object 
to  the  closure  order  until  the  suppression  hearing  was  all  but 
completed.  Petitioner’s  right  to, be  heard  on  the  question  of 
closure,  therefore,  was  not  invoked  until  the  closure  was  an 
accomplished  and  irrevocable  fact.  Upon  petitioner’s  re¬ 
quest,  counsel  for  the  newspaper  was  allowed  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  request  to  present  written  and  oral 
arguments  to  the  court  challenging  its  closure  order. 

In  my  view,  the  procedure  followed  by  the  trial  court  fully 
comported  with  that  required  by  the  Constitution. 
Moreover,  the  substantive  standard  applied  was  essentially 
correct,  and,  giving  due  deference  to  the  proximity  of  the 
trial  judge  to  the  surrounding  circumstances,  I  cannot  con¬ 
clude  that  it  was  error  in  this  case  to  exclude  petitioner’s 
reporter.  I  therefore  agree  that  the  judgment  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  must  be  affirmed. 

By  Justice  Rehnquist,  concurring. 

While  I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  1  write  sepa¬ 
rately  to  emphasize  what  should  be  apparent  from  the 
Court’s  Sixth  Amendment  holding  and  to  address  the  First 
Amendment  issue  that  the  Court  appears  to  reserve. 

The  Court  today  holds,  without  qualification,  that  “mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  have  no  constitutional  right  under  the  Sixth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  attend  criminal  trials.”  In 
this  case,  the  trial  judge  closed  the  suppression  hearing  be¬ 
cause  he  concluded  that  an  open  hearing  might  have  posed  a 
danger  to  the  defendants’  ability  to  receive  a  fair  trial.  But 
the  Court’s  recitation  of  this  fact  and  its  discussion  of  the 
need  to  reserve  the  defendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial  should  not 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  under  the  Sixth  Amendment  a 
trial  court  can  close  a  pretrial  hearing  or  trial  only  when  there 
is  danger  that  prejudicial  publicity  will  harm  the  defendant. 
To  the  contrary,  since  the  Court  holds  that  the  public  does 
not  have  any  Sixth  Amendment  right  of  access  to  such  pro¬ 
ceedings,  it  necessarily  follows  that  if  the  parties  agree  on  a 
closed  proceeding,  the  trial  court  is  not  required  by  the  Sixth 
Amendment  to  advance  any  reason  whatsoever  for  declining 
to  open  a  pretrial  hearing  or  trial  to  the  public.  “There  is  no 
question  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  permits  and  even  pre¬ 
sumes  open  trials  as  a  norm.”  But,  as  the  Court  today  holds, 
the  Sixth  Amendment  does  not  require  a  criminal  trial  or 
hearing  to  be  opened  to  the  public  if  the  participants  to  the 
litigation  agree  for  any  reason,  no  matter  how  jurispruden- 
tially  appealing  or  unappealing,  that  it  should  be  closed. 

The  Court  states  that  it  may  assume  "arguendo"  that  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  guarantee  the  public  a 
right  of  access  to  pretrial  hearings  in  some  situations,  be¬ 
cause  it  concludes  that  in  this  case  this  “putative  right  was 
given  all  appropriate  deference.”  Despite  the  Court’s  seem¬ 
ing  reservation  of  the  question  whether  the  First  Amendment 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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guarantees  the  public  a  right  of  access  to  pretrial  proceed¬ 
ings,  it  is  clear  that  this  Court  repeatedly  has  held  that  there 
is  no  First  Amendment  right  of  access  in  the  public  or  the 
press  to  judicial  or  other  governmental  proceedings.  “The 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  do  not  guarantee  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  right  of  access  to  information  generated  or  controlled  by 
government,  nor  do  they  guarantee  the  press  any  basic  right 
of  access  superior  to  that  of  the  public  generally.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  does  no  more  than  assure  the  public  and  the  press 
equal  access  once  government  has  opened  its  doors.”  Thus, 
this  court  emphatically  has  rejected  the  proposition  advanced 
in  Mr  Justick  Powei.i 's  concurring  opinion,  that  the  First 
Amendment  is  some  sort  of  constitutional  “sunshine  law” 
that  requires  notice,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  substan¬ 
tial  reasons  before  a  governmental  proceeding  may  be  closed 
to  the  public  and  press.  Because  this  Court  has  refused  to 
find  a  First  Amendment  right  of  access  in  the  past,  lower 
courts  should  not  assume  that  after  today's  decision  they 
must  adhere  to  the  procedures  employed  by  the  trial  court  in 
this  case  or  to  those  advanced  by  Mr  Justice  Powei.i  in  his 
separate  opinion  in  order  to  avoid  running  afoul  of  the  First 
Amendment.  To  the  contrary,  in  my  view  and,  I  think,  in  the 
view  of  a  majority  of  this  Court,  the  lower  courts  are  under 
no  constitutional  constraint  either  to  accept  or  reject  those 
procedures.  They  remain,  in  the  best  tradition  of  our  federal 
system,  free  to  determine  for  themselves  the  question 
whether  to  open  or  close  the  proceeding.  Hopefully,  they 
will  decide  the  question  by  accommodating  competing 
interests  in  a  judicious  manner.  But  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
is  concerned,  the  question  is  for  them,  not  us,  to  resolve. 

Minority  opinion  by  Justice  Bi.ackmun,  with  whom  Justice 
Brennan,  Justice  White,  and  Justice  MARSHAi.i.join,  concur¬ 
ring  in  part  and  dissenting  in  part. 

Today's  decision,  as  1  view  it,  is  an  unfortunate  one.  1  fear 
that  the  Court  surrenders  to  the  temptation  to  overstate  and 
overcolor  the  actual  nature  of  the  pre- August  7,  1976  public¬ 
ity;  that  it  reaches  for  a  strict  and  flat  result;  and  that  in  the 
process  it  ignores  the  important  antecedents  and  significant 
developmental  features  of  the  Sixth  Amendment.  The  result 
is  an  inflexible  per  se  rule,  as  Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist  so 
appropriately  observes  in  his  separate  concurrence.  That 
rule  is  to  the  effect  that  if  the  defense  and  the  prosecution 
merely  agree  to  have  the  public  excluded  from  a  suppression 
hearing,  and  the  trial  judge  does  not  resist — as  trial  judges 
may  be  prone  not  to  do,  since  nonresistance  is  easier  than 
resistance — closure  shall  take  place,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Sixth  Amendment  that  prevents  that  happily  agreed- 
upon  event.  The  result  is  that  the  important  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  press  (as  a  part  of  that  public)  in  open  judicial 
proceedings  are  rejected  and  cast  aside  as  of  little  value  or 
significance. 

Because  I  think  this  easy  but  wooden  approach  is  without 
support  either  in  legal  history  or  in  the  intendment  of  the 
Sixth  Amendment,  I  dissent. 

This  Court  confronts  in  this  case  another  aspect  of  the 
recurring  conflict  that  arises  whenever  a  defendant  in  a  crim¬ 
inal  case  asserts  that  his  right  to  a  fair  trial  clashes  with  the 
right  of  the  public  in  general,  and  of  the  press  in  particular,  to 
an  open  proceeding.  It  has  considered  other  aspects  of  the 
problem  in  deciding  whether  publicity  was  sufficiently  prej¬ 
udicial  to  have  deprived  the  defendant  of  a  fair  trial. 

It  is  clear  that  this  case  does  not  involve  the  type  of  prior 
restraint  that  was  in  issue  in  cases  like  Nebraska  Press. 
Neither  the  County  Court  nor  the  Court  of  Appeals  re¬ 
strained  publication  of,  or  comment  upon,  information  al¬ 
ready  known  to  the  public  or  the  press,  or  about  the  case  in 
general.  The  issue  here,  then,  is  not  one  of  prior  restraint  on 
the  press  but  is,  rather,  one  of  access  to  ajudicial  proceeding. 

Despite  Mr.  Justice  Powell's  concern,  this  Court  hereto¬ 
fore  has  not  found  and  does  not  today  find,  any  First 
Amendment  right  of  access  to  judicial  or  other  governmental 
proceedings.  One  turns  then,  instead,  to  that  provision  of  the 
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Constitution  that  speaks  most  directly  to  the  question  of 
access  to  judicial  proceedings,  namely,  the  public  trial  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Sixth  Amendment. 

The  familiar  language  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  reads:  “In 
all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial.”  This  provision  reflects  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  our  system  of  criminal  justice  that  a  trial  is  a  “public 
event”  and  that  “(wlhat  transpires  in  the  court  room  is 
public  property.” 

More  importantly,  the  requirement  that  a  trial  of  a  criminal 
case  be  public  embodies  our  belief  that  secret  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  be  a  menace  to  liberty.  This  Nation's  ac¬ 
cepted  practice  of  providing  open  trials  in  both  federal  and 
state  courts  “has  always  been  recognized  as  a  safeguard 
against  any  attempt  to  employ  our  courts  as  instruments  of 
persecution.  The  knowledge  that  every  criminal  trial  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  contemporaneous  review  in  the  forum  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  an  effective  restraint  on  possible  abuse  of  judicial 
power.” 

The  public  trial  guarantee,  moreover,  ensures  that  not 
only  judges  but  all  participants  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
are  subjected  to  public  scrutiny  as  they  conduct  the  public’s 
business  of  prosecuting  crime.  This  publicity  “guards 
against  the  miscarriage  of  justice  by  subjecting  the  police, 
prosecutors,  and  judicial  processes  to  extensive  public 
scrutiny  and  criticism.” 

The  importance  we  as  a  Nation  attach  to  the  public  trial  is 
reflected  both  in  its  deep  roots  in  the  English  common  law 
and  in  its  seemingly  universal  recognition  in  this  country 
since  the  earliest  times.  When  In  re  Oliver  was  decided  in 
1948,  the  Court  was  “unable  to  find  a  single  instance  of  a 
criminal  trial  conducted  in  camera  in  any  federal,  state,  or 
municipal  court  during  the  history  of  this  country,”  with  the 
exception  of  cases  in  courts  martial  and  the  semiprivate 
conduct  of  juvenile  court  proceedings.  Nor  could  it  uncover 
any  record  “of  even  one  such  secret  criminal  trial  in  England 
since  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  in  1641.”  This 
strong  tradition  of  publicity  in  criminal  proceedings,  and  the 
States'  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a  public  trial,  led  the 
Court  in  In  re  Oliver  to  conclude  that  the  Sixth  Amendment’s 
guarantee  of  a  public  trial,  as  applied  to  the  States  through 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  proscribed  conviction  through 
the  type  of  secret  process  at  issue  in  that  case. 

The  public  trial  concept  embodied  in  the  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ment  remains  a  fundamental  and  essential  feature  of  our 
system  of  criminal  justice  in  both  the  federal  courts  and  in 
the  state  courts.  The  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  requires  that  in  criminal  cases  the  States  act  in 
conformity  with  the  public  trial  provision  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment. 

By  its  literal  terms  the  Sixth  Amendment  secures  the  right 
to  a  public  trial  only  to  “the  accused.”  And  in  this  case,  the 
accused  were  the  ones  who  sought  to  waive  that  right,  and  to 
have  the  public  removed  from  the  pretrial  hearing  in  order  to 
guard  against  publicity  that  possibly  would  be  prejudicial  to 
them. 

The  Court,  however,  previously  has  recognized  that  the 
Sixth  Amendment  may  implicate  interests  beyond  those  of 
the  accused.  In  Barker  v.  Winf>o,  the  Court  unanimously 
found  this  to  be  so  with  respect  to  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 
“In  addition  to  the  general  concern  that  all  accused  persons 
be  treated  according  to  decent  and  fair  procedures,  there  is  a 
societal  interest  in  providing  a  speedy  trial  which  exists 
separately  from,  and  at  times  in  opposition,  to  the  interests 
of  the  accused.”  This  separate  public  interest  led  the  Court 
to  reject  a  rule  that  would  have  made  the  defendant's  asser¬ 
tion  of  his  speedy  trial  right  the  critical  factor  in  deciding 
whether  the  right  had  been  denied,  for  a  rule  depending 
entirely  on  the  defendant’s  demand  failed  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  that  “society  has  a  particular  interest  in  bringing  swift 
prosecutions.” 

It  is  clear  from  Sinfter,  Barker,  and  Faretta  that  the  fact 
{Continued  on  page  53) 
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the  Sixth  Amendment  casts  the  right  to  a  public  trial  in  terms 
of  the  right  of  the  accused  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  the 
inference  that  the  accused  may  compel  a  private  proceeding 
simply  by  waiving  that  right.  Any  such  right  to  compel  a 
private  proceeding  must  have  some  independent  basis  in  the 
Sixth  Amendment.  In  order  to  determine  whether  an  inde¬ 
pendent  basis  exists,  we  should  examine,  as  the  Court  did  in 
Sinfter,  the  common  law  and  colonial  antecedents  of  the 
public  trial  provision  as  well  as  the  original  understanding  of 
the  Sixth  Amendment.  If  no  such  basis  is  found,  we  should 
then  turn  to  the  function  of  the  public  trial  in  our  system  so 
that  we  may  decide  under  what  circumstances,  if  any,  a  trial 
court  may  give  effect  to  a  defendant's  attempt  to  waive  his 
right. 

1 .  The  Court,  in  /n  re  Oliver,  recognized  that  this  Nation's 
“accepted  practice  of  guaranteeing  a  public  trial  to  an  ac¬ 
cused  has  its  roots  in  our  English  common  law  heritage." 
Study  of  that  heritage  reveals  that  the  tradition  of  conducting 
the  proceedings  in  public  came  about  as  an  inescapable  con¬ 
comitant  of  trial  by  jury,  quite  unrelated  to  the  rights  of  the 
accused,  and  that  the  practice  at  common  law  was  to  con¬ 
duct  all  criminal  proceedings  in  public. 

Thus,  the  common  law  from  its  inception  was  wedded  to 
the  Anglo-.Saxon  tradition  of  publicity,  and  the  “ancient 
rul(e  that  I  Courts  of  Justice  are  public."  was  in  turn 
strengthened  by  the  hegemony  the  royal  courts  soon  estab¬ 
lished  over  the  administration  of  justice.  Bentham  noted  that 
by  this  accommodation  of  the  common  law  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  practice  of  holding  open  courts,  “publicity  .  .  . 
became  a  natural,  and.  as  good  fortune  would  have  it.  at 
length  an  inseparable,  concomitant"  of  F.nglish  justice. 

In  the  light  of  this  history,  it  is  most  doubtful  that  the 
tradition  of  publicity  ever  was  associated  with  the  rights  of 
the  accused.  The  practice  of  conducting  the  trial  in  public 
was  established  as  a  feature  of  F.nglish  justice  long  before  the 
defendant  was  afforded  even  the  most  rudimentary  rights. 
For  example,  during  the  century  preceding  the  English  Civil 
War,  the  defendant  was  kept  in  secret  confinement  and  could 
not  prepare  a  defense.  He  was  not  provided  with  counsel 
either  before  or  at  the  trial.  He  was  given  no  prior  notice  of 
the  charge  or  evidence  against  him.  He  probably  could  not 
call  witnesses  on  his  behalf. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  both  Hale  and 
Blackstone,  in  identifying  the  function  of  publicity  at  com¬ 
mon  law.  discussed  the  open-trial  requirement  not  in  terms 
of  individual  liberties  but  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
trial  process.  Each  recognized  publicity  as  an  essential  of 
trial  at  common  law.  And  each  emphasized  that  the  require¬ 
ment  that  evidence  be  given  in  open  court  deterred  perjury, 
since  “a  witness  may  frequently  depose  that  in  private  which 
he  will  be  ashamed  to  testify  in  a  public  and  solemn  tri¬ 
bunal."  Similarly,  both  recognized  that  publicity  was  an 
effective  check  on  judicial  abuse,  since  publicity  made  it 
certain  that  “if  the  judge  be  PARTIAL.,  his  partiality  and 
injustice  will  be  evident  to  all  by-standers." 

In  the  same  vein.  Bentham  stressed  that  publicity  was 
“the  most  effectual  safeguard  of  testimony,  and  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  depending  on  it;  it  is  the  soul  of  justice:  it  ought  to  be 
extended  to  every  part  of  the  procedure,  and  to  all  causes." 

This  English  common-law  tradition  concerning  public 
trials  out  of  which  the  Sixth  Amendment  provision  grew  is 
not  made  up  of  “shreds  of  English  legal  history  and  early 
state  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,"  pieced  to¬ 
gether  to  produce  the  desired  result.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  historical  analysis  of  other  Sixth  Amendment  provi¬ 
sions,  history  here  reveals  an  unbroken  tradition  at  English 
common  law  of  open  judicial  proceedings  in  criminal  cases. 
In  publicity,  we  “have  one  tradition,  at  any  rate,  which  has 
persisted  through  all  changes"  from  Anglo-Saxon  times 
through  the  development  of  the  modern  common  law.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  criminal  trials  of  any  sort  ever  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  private  at  common  law,  whether  at  the  request  of 
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the  defendant  or  over  his  objection.  And  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  public  trial,  which  developed  before  other 
procedural  rights  now  routinely  afforded  the  accused,  widely 
was  perceived  as  serving  important  social  interests,  relating 
to  the  integrity  of  the  trial  process,  that  exist  apart  from,  and 
conceivably  in  opposition  to.  the  interests  of  the  individual 
defendant.  Accordingly,  I  find  no  support  in  the  common- 
law  antecedents  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  public  trial  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  view  that  the  guarantee  of  a  public  trial  carries 
with  it  a  correlative  right  to  compel  a  private  proceeding. 

2.  This  English  common-law  view  of  the  public  trial  early 
was  transplanted  to  the  American  colonies,  largely  through 
the  influence  of  the  common-law  writers  whose  views 
shaped  the  early  American  legal  systems.  Indeed,  the  first 
public  trial  provision  to  appear  in  America  spoke  in  terms  of 
the  right  of  the  public,  not  the  accused,  to  attend  trials: 

“That  in  all  publick  courts  of  justice  for  tryals  of  causes, 
civil  or  criminal,  any  person  or  persons,  inhabitants  of  the 
said  Province  may  freely  come  into,  and  attend  the  said 
courts,  and  hear  and  be  present,  at  all  or  any  such  tryals  as 
shall  be  there  had  or  passed,  that  justice  may  not  be  done  in  a 
corner  nor  in  any  covert  manner." 

This  practice  of  conducting  judicial  proceedings  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  in  public  took  firm  hold  in  all  the  American  col¬ 
onies.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  colonial  court  con¬ 
ducted  criminal  trials  behind  closed  doors  or  that  any  recog¬ 
nized  the  right  of  an  accused  to  compel  a  private  trial. 

.Similarly,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  First  Congress,  in 
proposing  what  became  the  Sixth  Amendment,  meant  to 
depart  from  the  common-law  practice  by  creating  a  power  in 
an  accused  to  compel  a  private  proceeding.  The  Constitution 
as  originally  adopted,  of  course,  did  not  contain  a  public  trial 
guarantee.  And  though  several  States  proposed  amendments 
to  Congress  along  the  lines  of  the  Virginia  Declaration,  only 
New  York  mentioned  a  "public"  trial. 

I  am  thus  persuaded  that  Congress,  modeling  the  proposed 
amendment  on  the  cognate  provision  in  the  Virginia  Declara¬ 
tion,  as  many  States  had  urged,  did  merely  what  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  done  in  1776,  namely,  added  the  word  “public”  to 
the  Virginia  language  without  at  all  intending  thereby  to 
create  a  correlative  right  to  compel  a  private  proceeding. 
Indeed,  in  light  of  the  settled  practice  at  common  law,  one 
may  also  say  here  that  "if  there  had  been  recognition  of  such 
a  right,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  [the  Sixth 
Amendment  was  1  not  drafted  in  terms  which  recognized  an 
option." 

I  consequently  find  no  evidence  in  the  development  of  the 
public  trial  concept  in  the  American  colonies  and  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  to  indicate  that  there  was 
any  recognition  in  this  country,  any  more  than  in  England,  of 
a  right  to  a  private  proceeding  or  a  power  to  compel  a  private 
trial  arising  out  of  the  ability  to  waive  the  grant  of  a  public 
one.  I  shall  not  indulge  in  a  mere  mechanical  inference  that, 
by  phrasing  the  public  trial  as  one  belonging  to  the  accused, 
the  framers  of  the  Amendment  must  have  meant  the  accused 
to  have  the  power  to  dispense  with  publicity. 

3.  I  thus  conclude  that  there  is  no  basis  in  the  Sixth 
Amendment  for  the  suggested  inference.  I  also  find  that, 
because  there  is  a  societal  interest  in  the  public  trial  that 
exists  separately  from,  and  at  times  in  opposition  to,  the 
interests  of  the  accused,  a  court  may  give  effect  to  an  ac¬ 
cused's  attempt  to  waive  his  public  trial  right  only  in  certain 
circumstances. 

The  courts  and  the  scholars  of  the  common  law  perceived 
the  public  trial  tradition  as  one  serving  to  protect  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  trial  and  to  guard  against  partiality  on  the  part  of 
the  court.  The  same  concerns  are  generally  served  by  the 
public  trial  today.  The  protection  against  perjury  which  pub¬ 
licity  provides,  and  the  opportunity  publicity  offers  to  un¬ 
known  witnesses  to  make  themselves  known,  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  serve  the  defendant.  The  public  has  an  interest  in 
having  criminal  prosecutions  decided  on  truthful  and  com- 
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plete  records,  and  this  interest,  too,  does  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  that  of  the  accused. 

Nor  does  the  protection  against  judicial  partiality  serve 
only  the  defendant.  It  is  true  that  the  public  trial  provision 
serves  to  protect  every  accused  from  the  abuses  to  which 
secret  tribunals  would  be  prone.  But  the  defendant  himself 
may  benefit  from  the  partiality  of  a  corrupt,  biased,  or  in¬ 
competent  judge,  "for  a  secret  trial  can  result  in  favor  to  as 
well  as  unjust  prosecution  of  a  defendant." 

Open  trials  also  enable  the  public  to  scrutinize  the  per¬ 
formance  of  police  and  prosecutors  in  the  conduct  of  public 
judicial  business.  Trials  and  particularly  suppression  hear¬ 
ings  typically  involve  questions  concerning  the  propriety  of 
police  and  government  conduct  that  took  place  hidden  from 
the  public  view.  Any  interest  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
in  hiding  police  or  prosecutorial  misconduct  or  ineptitude 
may  coincide  with  the  defendant's  desire  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  private,  with  the  result  that  the  public  interest  is 
sacrificed  from  both  sides. 

These  societal  values  secured  by  the  public  trial  are  fun¬ 
damental  to  the  system  of  justice  on  both  the  state  and 
federal  levels.  As  such,  they  have  been  recognized  by  the 
large  majority  of  both  state  and  federal  courts  that  have 
considered  the  issue  over  the  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 


“Open  trials  enable  the  public  to 
scrutinize  the  performance  of  police 
and  prosecutors  in  the  conduct  of 
public  judicial  business.” 


Before  considering  whether  and  under  what  circumstances 
a  court  may  conduct  a  criminal  proceeding  in  private,  one 
must  first  decide  whether  the  Sixth  Amendment,  as  applied 
through  the  Fourteenth,  encompasses  the  type  of  pretrial 
hearing  contemplated  by  Jackson  v.  Denno,  and  at  issue  in 
this  case.  The  Amendment,  of  course,  speaks  only  of  a 
public  "trial."  Both  the  County  Court  and  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  emphasized  that  exclusion  from  the  formal 
trial  on  the  merits  was  not  at  issue,  apparently  in  the  belief 
that  the  Sixth  Amendment’s  public  trial  provision  applies 
with  less  force,  or  not  at  all,  to  a  pretrial  proceeding. 

I  find  good  reason  to  hold  that  even  if  a  State,  as  it  may, 
chooses  to  hold  a  Jackson  v.  Denno  or  other  suppression 
hearing  separate  from  and  prior  to  the  full  trial,  the  Sixth 
Amendment's  public  trial  provision  applies  to  that  hearing. 
First,  the  suppression  hearing  resembles  and  relates  to  the 
full  trial  in  almost  every  particular.  Evidence  is  presented  by 
means  of  live  testimony,  witnesses  are  sworn,  and  those 
witnesses  are  subject  to  cross-examination.  Determination 
of  the  ultimate  issue  depends  in  most  cases  upon  the  trier  of 
fact's  evaluation  of  the  evidence,  and  credibility  is  often 
crucial..  Each  side  has  incentive  to  prevail,  with  the  result 
that  the  role  of  publicity  as  a  testimonial  safeguard,  as  a 
mechanism  to  encourage  the  parties,  the  witnesses,  and  the 
court  to  a  strict  conscientiousness  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  in  providing  a  means  whereby  unknown 
witnesses  may  become  known,  are  just  as  important  for  the 
suppression  hearing  as  they  are  for  the  full  trial. 

Moreover,  the  pretrial  suppression  hearing  often  is  criti¬ 
cal,  and  it  may  be  decisive,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  criminal 
case.  If  the  defendant  prevails,  he  will  have  dealt  the  pro¬ 
secution's  case  a  serious,  perhaps  fatal,  blow;  the  proceed¬ 
ing  often  then  will  be  dismissed  or  negotiated  on  terms 
favorable  to  the  defense.  If  the  prosecution  successfully 
resists  the  motion  to  suppress,  the  defendant  may  have  little 
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hope  of  success  at  trial  (especially  where  a  confession  is  in 
issue),  with  the  result  that  the  likelihood  of  a  guilty  plea  is 
substantially  increased. 

The  suppression  hearing  often  is  the  only  judicial  proceed¬ 
ing  of  substantial  importance  that  takes  place  during  a  crimi¬ 
nal  prosecution.  In  this  very  case,  the  hearing  from  which 
the  public  was  excluded  was  the  only  one  in  which  the 
important  factual  and  legal  issues  in  the  prosecution  of  re¬ 
spondents  Greathouse  and  Jones  were  considered.  It  was  the 
only  proceeding  at  which  the  conduct  of  the  police,  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  the  court  itself  were  exposed  to  scrutiny.  Indeed,  in 
1976,  when  this  case  was  processed,  every  felony  prosecu¬ 
tion  in  Seneca  County — and  I  say  this  without  criticism — 
was  terminated  without  a  trial  on  the  merits.  This  statistic  is 
characteristic  of  our  state  and  federal  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tems  as  a  whole,  and  it  underscores  the  importance  of  the 
suppression  hearing  in  the  functioning  of  those  systems. 

Further,  the  issues  considered  at  such  hearings  are  of  great 
moment  beyond  their  importance  to  the  outcome  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  prosecution.  A  motion  to  suppress  typically  involves, 
as  in  this  case,  allegations  of  misconduct  by  police  and 
prosecution  that  raise  constitutional  issues.  Allegations  of 
this  kind,  although  they  may  prove  to  be  unfounded,  are  of 
importance  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  defendant.  The 
searches  and  interrogations  that  such  hearings  evaluate  do 
not  take  place  in  public.  The  hearing  therefore  usually  pre¬ 
sents  the  only  opportunity  the  public  has  to  learn  about 
police  and  prosecutorial  conduct,  and  about  allegations  that 
those  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  enforcement  of  laws 
themselves  are  breaking  it. 

A  decision  to  suppress  often  involves  the  exclusion  of 
highly  relevant  evidence.  Because  this  is  so,  the  decision 
may  generate  controversy.  It  is  important  that  any  such 
decision  be  made  on  the  basis  of  evidence  and  argument 
offered  in  open  court,  so  that  all  who  care  to  see  or  read 
about  the  case  may  evaluate  for  themselves  the  propriety  of 
the  exclusion. 

These  factors  led  me  to  conclude  that  a  pretrial  suppres¬ 
sion  hearing  is  the  close  equivalent  of  the  trial  on  the  merits 
for  purposes  of  applying  the  public  trial  provision  of  the 
vSixth  Amendment.  Unlike  almost  any  other  proceeding  apart 
from  the  trial  itself,  the  suppression  hearing  implicates  all  the 
policies  that  require  that  the  trial  be  public.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  be  loath  to  hold  that  a  State  could  conduct  a  pretrial 
Jackson  v.  Denno  hearing  in  private  over  the  objection  of  the 
defendant.  And  for  this  same  reason,  the  public's  interest  in 
the  openness  of  judicial  proceedings  is  implicated  fully  when 
it  is  the  accused  who  seeks  to  exclude  the  public  from  such  a 
hearing.  Accordingly,  1  conclude  that  the  Sixth  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendments  prohibit  a  State  from  conducting  a  pre¬ 
trial  suppression  hearing  in  private,  even  at  the  request  of  the 
accused,  unless  full  and  fair  consideration  is  first  given  to  the 
public's  interest,  protected  by  the  Amendments,  in  open 
trials. 

The  Court  holds,  however,  that,  even  assuming  the  Sixth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  could  be  viewed  as  embodying 
a  public  right  of  access  to  trials,  there  was  no  common-law 
right  in  members  of  the  public  to  attend  preliminary  proceed¬ 
ings. 

But  I  have  not  said  that  there  was.  I  have  demonstrated, 
that  there  was  a  right  to  attend  trials.  And  I  have  said  that, 
because  of  the  critical  importance  of  suppression  hearings  to 
our  systems  of  criminal  justice — as  well  as  because  of  the 
close  similarity  in  form  of  a  suppression  hearing  to  a  full 
trial — for  purposes  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  public  trial  pro¬ 
vision  the  pretrial  suppression  hearing  at  issue  in  this  case 
must  be  considered  part  of  the  trial. 

It  is  significant  that  the  sources  upon  which  the  Court 
relies  do  not  concern  suppression  hearings.  They  concern 
hearings  to  determine  probable  cause  to  bind  a  defendant 
over  for  trial.  Such  proceedings  are  not  critical  to  the  crimi- 
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nal  justice  system  in  the  way  the  suppression-of-evidence 
hearing  is  and  they  are  not  close  equivalents  of  the  trial  itself 
in  form.  The  fact  that  such  proceedings  might  have  been  held 
in  private  at  common  law  in  England  or  in  this  country  does 
not  detract  from  my  conclusion  that  pretrial  suppression 
hearings  should  not  be,  any  more  than  does  the  fact  that 
grand  juries — or  preliminary  proceedings  such  as  coroner’s 
inquests  at  common  law — were  and  are  secret. 

Indeed,  the  modern  suppression  hearing,  unknown  at 
common  law,  is  a  type  of  objection  to  evidence  such  as  took 
place  at  common  law,  and  as  takes  place  today  in  the  case  of 
non-constitutional  objections,  in  open  court  during  trial. 
There  is  no  federal  requirement  that  States  conduct  suppres¬ 
sion  hearings  prior  to  trial. 

The  Court  also  must  believe  that  not  even  the  accused  has 
a  right  to  a  public  pretrial  suppression  hearing.  For  if,  as  the 
Court  assumes  for  the  sake  of  argument,  there  is  a  public 
right  to  attend  trials  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  protects,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why,  if  that  right  does  not  extend  to  prelimi¬ 
nary  proceedings  insofar  as  the  public  is  concerned,  it  should 
extend  to  such  proceedings  insofar  as  the  defendant  is  con¬ 
cerned.  And  many  of  the  precedents  upon  which  the  Court 
relies  denied  a  public  preliminary  proceeding  to  the  accused 
as  well  as  to  the  public. 

Alternatively,  the  Court  finds  that  the  right  to  a  public  trial 
is  the  right  of  the  accused  only,  and  that  the  public  has  no 
enforceable  interest  in  public  trials.  Under  this  analysis,  the 
defendant — so  long  as  the  prosecution  and  the  judge 
agree — may  surely  close  a  full  trial  on  the  merits  as  well  as  a 
pretrial  suppression  hearing.  The  Court’s  analysis  would 
thus  allow  closed  trials  as  well  without  providing  for  any 
standards  to  insure  that  “the  publicf’s]  .  .  .  right  to  be 
informed  as  to  what  occurs  in  its  courts’’  has  been  protected. 

I.  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  allow  trials  and  suppression 
hearings  to  be  closed  with  no  way  to  ensure  that  the  public 
interest  is  protected.  Unlike  the  other  provisions  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  the  public  trial  interest  cannot  adequately  be 
protected  by  the  prosecutor  and  judge  in  conjunction,  or 
connivance,  with  the  defendant.  The  specter  of  a  trial  or 
suppression  hearing  where  a  defendant  of  the  same  political 
party  as  the  prosecutor  and  the  judge — both  of  whom  are 
elected  officials  perhaps  beholden  to  the  very  defendant  they 
are  to  try — obtains  closure  of  the  proceeding  without  any 
consideration  for  the  substantial  public  interest  at  stake  is 
sufficiently  real  to  cause  me  to  reject  the  Court’s  suggestion 
that  the  parties  be  given  complete  discretion  to  dispose  of  the 
public’s  interest  as  they  see  fit.  The  decision  of  the  parties  to 
close  a  proceeding  in  such  a  circumstance,  followed  by  sup¬ 
pression  of  vital  evidence  or  acquittal  by  the  bench,  destroys 
the  appearance  of  justice  and  undermines  confidence  in  the 
judicial  system  in  a  way  no  subsequent  provision  of  trans¬ 
cript  might  remedy.  But  even  where  no  connivance  occurs, 
prosecutors  and  judges  may  have  their  own  reasons  for  pre¬ 
ferring  a  closed  proceeding.  And  a  prosecutor,  who  seeks  to 
obtain  a  conviction  free  from  error,  and  a  judge  who  seeks 
the  same  while  protecting  the  defendant’s  rights,  may  lack 
incentive  to  assert  some  notion  of  the  public  interest  in  the 
face  of  a  motion  by  a  criminal  defendant  to  close  a  trial. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  publication  of 
information  learned  in  an  open  proceeding  may  harm  ir¬ 
reparably,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  ability  of  a  de¬ 
fendant  to  obtain  a  fair  trial.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
context  of  a  pretrial  hearing,  where  disclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion,  determined  to  be  inadmissible  at  trial,  may  severely 
affect  a  defendant’s  rights.  Although  the  Sixth  Amendment’s 
public  trial  provision  establishes  a  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  open  proceedings,  it  does  not  require  that  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  be  held  in  open  court  when  to  do  so  would  deprive  a 
defendant  of  a  fair  trial. 

No  court  has  held  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  imposes  an 
absolute  requirement  that  courts  be  open  at  all  times.  On  the 
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contrary,  courts  on  both  the  state  and  federal  levels  have 
recognized  exceptions  to  the  public  trial  requirement  even 
when  it  is  the  accused  who  objects  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
public  or  a  portion  thereof.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  court  may 
exclude  unruly  spectators  or  limit  the  number  of  spectators. 
And  in  both  Estes  v.  Texas,  and  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell,  this 
Court  held  that  a  court  may  place  restrictions  on  the  access 
of  the  electronic  media  in  particular,  and  certain  types  of 
news  gathering  in  general,  inside  the  courthouse  doors. 
There  are  a  number  of  instances  where  the  courts  have  gone 
further  and  upheld  the  exclusion  of  the  public  for  limited 
periods  of  time. 

1  need  express  no  opinion  on  the  correctness  of  such 
decisions.  But  they  illustrate  that  courts  have  been  willing  to 
permit  limited  exceptions  to  the  principle  of  publicity  where 
necessary  to  protect  some  other  interest.  Because  of  the 
importance  we  attach  to  a  fair  trial,  it  is  clear  that  whatever 
restrictions  on  access  the  Sixth  Amendment  may  prohibit  in 
another  context,  it  does  not  prevent  a  trial  court  from  re¬ 
stricting  access  to  a  pretrial  suppression  hearing  where  such 
restriction  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  that  a  defendant 
not  be  denied  a  fair  trial  as  a  result  of  prejudicial  publicity 
flowing  from  that  hearing. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  public’s  interest  in  main¬ 
taining  open  courts  requires  that  any  exception  to  the  rule  be 
narrowly  drawn.  It  comports  with  the  Sixth  Amendment  to 
require  an  accused  who  seeks  closure  to  establish  that  it  is 
strictly  and  inescapably  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  fair 
trial  guarantee.  That  finding  must  be  made  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  of  course,  by  the  trial  court.  I  cannot  detail  here  all 
the  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  evaluating  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  closure  request,  nor  can  I  predict  how  the  balance 
should  be  struck  in  every  hypothetical  case.  The  accused 
who  seeks  closure  should  establish,  however,  at  a  minimum 
the  following: 

First,  he  should  provide  an  adequate  basis  to  support  a 
finding  that  there  is  a  substantial  probability  that  irreparable 
damage  to  his  fair  trial  right  will  result  from  conducting  the 
proceeding  in  public. 

Second,  the  accused  should  show  a  substantial  probability 
that  alternatives  to  closure  will  not  protect  adequately  his 
right  to  a  fair  trial.  One  may  suggest  numerous  alternatives, 
but  I  think  the  following  should  be  considered:  continuance, 
severance,  change  of  venue,  change  of  venire,  voir  dire, 
peremptory  challenges,  sequestration,  and  admonition  of  the 
jury.  One  or  more  of  these  alternatives  may  adequately  pro¬ 
tect  the  accused’s  interests  and  relieve  the  court  of  any  need 
to  close  the  proceeding  in  advance. 

I  note,  too,  that  for  suppression  hearings  alternatives  to 
closure  exist  that  would  enable  the  public  to  attend  but  that 
would  limit  dissemination  of  the  information  sought  to  be 
suppressed.  At  most  such  hearings,  the  issues  concern  not  so 
much  the  contents  of  a  confession  or  of  a  wiretap,  or  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  seized,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  prosecution  obtained  this  material.  Many  hear¬ 
ings,  with  care,  could  be  conducted  in  public  with  little  risk 
that  prejudicial  information  would  be  disclosed. 

Third,  the  accused  should  demonstrate  that  there  is  a 
substantial  probability  that  closure  will  be  effective  in  pro¬ 
tecting  against  the  perceived  harm.  Where  significantly  prej¬ 
udicial  information  already  has  been  made  public,  there 
might  well  be  little  justification  for  closing  a  pretrial  hearing 
in  order  to  prevent  only  the  disclosure  of  details. 

I  emphasize  that  the  trial  court  should  begin  with  the 
assumption  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  requires  that  a  pre¬ 
trial  suppression  hearing  be  conducted  in  open  court  unless  a 
defendant  carries  his  burden  to  demonstrate  a  strict  and 
inescapable  necessity  for  closure.  There  should  be  no  need 
for  a  representative  of  the  public  to  demonstrate  that  the 
public  interest  is  legitimate  or  genuine,  or  that  the  public 
seeks  access  out  of  something  more  than  mere  curiosity. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Trials  and  suppression  hearings  by  their  nature  are  events  of 
legitimate  public  interest,  and  the  public  need  demonstrate 
no  threshold  of  respectability  in  order  to  attend.  This  is  not 
to  say,  of  course,  that  a  court  should  not  take  into  account 
heightened  public  interest  in  cases  of  unusual  importance  to 
the  community  or  to  the  public  at  large.  The  prosecution  of 
an  important  office  holder  could  intensify  public  interest  in 
observing  the  proceedings,  and  the  court  should  take  that 
interest  into  account  where  it  is  warranted.  It  is  also  true, 
however,  that  as  the  public  interest  intensifies,  so  does  the 
potential  for  prejudice. 

As  a  rule,  the  right  of  the  accused  to  a  fair  trial  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  interest  of  the  public  in  maintaining  the  publicity 
of  pretrial  proceedings.  “In  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
criminal  trials,  pretrial  publicity  presents  few  unmanageable 
threats  to  this  important  right.” 

In  those  cases  where  a  court  has  found  publicity  suffi¬ 
ciently  prejudicial  as  to  warrant  reversal  on  due  process 
grounds,  the  publicity  went  far  beyond  the  normal  bounds  of 
coverage. 

All  our  decisions  in  this  area,  “[tlaken  together,  .  .  . 
demonstrate  that  pretrial  publicity — even  pervasive,  adverse 
publicity — does  not  inevitably  lead  to  an  unfair  trial.”  In 
Strohle,  Murphy,  and  Beck,  of  course,  the  sharpened  vision 
of  hindsight  helped  the  Court  to  see  that  the  trial  had  been 
fair  notwithstanding  the  publicity.  The  trial  judge  faced  with 
a  closure  motion  has  the  more  difficult  task  of  looking  into 
the  future.  1  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  only  in  the  egregious 
circumstances  of  cases  such  as  Estes  and  Sheppard  would 
closure  be  permissible.  But  to  some  extent  the  harm  that  the 
defendant  fears  from  publicity  is  also  speculative. 

If,  after  considering  the  essential  factors,  the  trial  court 
determines  that  the  accused  has  carried  his  burden  of  estab¬ 
lishing  that  closure  is  necessary,  the  Sixth  Amendment  is  no 
barrier  to  reasonable  restrictions  on  public  access  designed 
to  meet  that  need.  Any  restrictions  imposed,  however, 
should  extend  no  further  than  the  circumstances  reasonably 
require.  Thus,  it  might  well  be  possible  to  exclude  the  public 
from  only  those  portions  of  the  proceeding  at  which  the 
prejudicial  information  would  be  disclosed,  while  admitting 
to  other  portions  where  the  information  the  accused  seeks  to 
suppress  would  not  be  revealed.  Further,  closure  should  be 
temporary  in  that  the  court  should  ensure  that  an  accurate 
record  is  made  of  those  proceedings  held  in  camera  and  that 
the  public  is  permitted  proper  access  to  the  record  as  soon  as 
the  threat  to  the  defendant's  fair  trial  right  has  passed. 

1  thus  reject  the  suggestion  that  the  defendant  alone  may 
determine  when  closure  should  occur.  I  also  reject  any  no¬ 
tion  that  the  decision  whether  to  permit  closure  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  prosecutor  on  the  theory  that  he  is  the 
representative  of  the  public’s  interest.  It  is  in  part  the  pub¬ 
lic's  interest  in  observing  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
the  police  with  whom  he  is  closely  associated,  that  the  public 
trial  provision  serves.  To  cloak  his  own  actions  or  those  of 
his  associates  from  public  scrutiny,  a  prosecutor  thus  may 
choose  to  close  a  hearing  where  the  facts  do  not  warrant  it. 
Moreover,  prosecutors  often  are  elected,  and  the  public  has  a 
strong  interest,  as  noted,  in  observing  the  conduct  of  elected 
officials.  In  addition,  the  prosecutor  may  fear  reversal  on 
appeal  if  he  too  strenuously  resists  the  motion  of  a  defendant 
to  close  a  hearing.  Conversely,  a  prosecutor  may  wrap  in  the 
mantle  of  the  public  interest  his  desire  to  disseminate  preju¬ 
dicial  information  about  an  accused  prior  to  trial,  and  so  resist 
a  motion  to  close  where  the  circumstances  warrant  some 
restrictions  on  access.  I  thus  am  unwilling  to  commit  to  the 
discretion  of  the  prosecutor,  against  whose  own  misconduct 
or  incompetence  the  public  trial  requirement  is  designed  in 
part  to  protect,  the  decision  as  to  whether  an  accused's 
motion  to  close  will  be  granted. 

As  a  final  safeguard,  I  would  conclude  that  any  person 
removed  from  a  court  should  be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
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tunity  to  state  his  objections  prior  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
order.  This  opportunity  need  not  take  the  form  of  an  eviden¬ 
tiary  hearing:  it  need  not  encompass  extended  legal  argu¬ 
ment  that  results  in  delay;  and  the  public  need  not  be  given 
prior  notice  that  a  closure  order  will  be  considered  at  a  given 
time  and  place.  But  where  a  member  of  the  public  contem¬ 
poraneously  objects,  the  court  should  provide  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  that  person  to  state  his  objection.  Finally,  the 
court  should  state  on  the  record  its  findings  concerning  the 
need  for  closure  so  that  a  reviewing  court  may  be  adequately 
informed. 

“To  cloak  his  own  actions  or 
those  of  his  associates  from  public 
scrutiny,  a  prosecutor  thus  may 
choose  to  close  a  hearing  where 
the  facts  do  not  warrant  it” 

The  Sixth  Amendment,  in  establishing  the  public's  right  of 
access  to  a  criminal  trial  and  a  pretrial  proceeding,  also  fixes 
the  rights  of  the  press  in  this  regard.  Petitioner,  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  publisher,  enjoys  the  same  right  of  access  to  the  Jackson 
V.  Denno  hearing  at  issue  in  this  case  as  does  the  general 
public.  And  what  petitioner  sees  and  hears  in  the  courtroom 
it  may,  like  any  other  citizen,  publish  or  report  consistent 
with  the  First  Amendment.  “Of  course,  there  is  nothing  that 
proscribes  the  press  from  reporting  events  that  transpire  in 
the  courtroom.”  Reporters  for  newspaper,  television,  and 
radio  “are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  the  general  public” 
to  have  access  to  the  courtroom,  where  they  “are  always 
present  if  they  wish  to  be  and  are  plainly  free  to  report 
whatever  occurs  in  open  court  through  their  respective 
media.” 

Petitioner  acknowledges  that  it  seeks  no  greater  rights 
than  those  due  the  general  public.  But  it  argues  that,  the 
Sixth  Amendment  aside,  the  First  Amendment  protects  the 
free  flow  of  information  about  judicial  proceedings,  and  that 
this  flow  may  not  be  cut  off  without  meeting  the  standards 
required  to  justify  the  imposition  of  a  prior  restraint  under 
the  First  Amendment.  Specifically,  petitioner  argues  that  the 
First  Amendment  prohibits  closure  of  a  pretrial  proceeding 
except  in  accord  with  the  standards  established  in  Nebraska 
Press  and  only  after  notice  and  hearing  and  a  stay  pending 
appeal. 

I  do  not  agree.  As  I  have  noted,  this  case  involves  no 
restraint  upon  publication  or  upon  comment  about  informa¬ 
tion  already  in  the  possession  of  the  public  or  the  press.  It 
involves  an  issue  of  access  to  a  judicial  proceeding.  To  the 
extent  the  Constitution  protects  a  right  of  public  access  to 
the  proceeding,  the  standards  enunciated  under  the  Sixth 
Amendment  suffice  to  protect  that  right.  I  therefore  need  not 
reach  the  issue  of  First  Amentment  access. 

It  has  been  said  that  publicity  “is  the  soul  of  justice.”  And 
in  many  ways  it  is:  open  judicial  processes,  especially  in  the 
criminal  field,  protect  against  judicial,  prosecutorial,  and 
police  abuse;  provide  a  means  for  citizens  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  criminal  justice  system  and  the  performance  of 
public  officials;  and  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  courts. 
Publicity  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  public  confidence 
in  the  rule  of  law  and  in  the  operation  of  courts.  Only  in  rare 
circumstances  does  this  principle  clash  with  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  defendant  to  a  fair  trial  so  as  to  justify  exclusion. 
The  Sixth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  require  that  the 
States  take  care  to  determine  that  those  circumstances  exist 
before  excluding  the  public  from  a  hearing  to  which  it  other¬ 
wise  is  entitled  to  come  freely.  Those  circumstances  did  not 
exist  in  this  case. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Can  classified  hit  $15  billion  in  the  90*s? 


Ray  Greene,  president  and  CEO  of 
Classified  International  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vices  projected  that  classified  ad  volume 
would  reach  $5  billion  in  1980  and  $15 
billion  by  1990  from  its  $3.9  billion  base 
in  1978,  at  the  59th  annual  conference  of 
ANCAM  in  Cleveland. 

Greene  offered  13  points  representing 
socio-economic  changes  occurring  in  our 
society  and  the  direction  classified  man¬ 
agement  should  be  taking  in  the  years 
ahead  if  they  are  to  realize  the  growth 
potential  he  projected.  Here  is  a  sum¬ 
mary: 

1 .  Classified  management  will  become 
responsible  for  all  real  estate,  automo¬ 
tive,  employment  plus  business  and  per¬ 
sonal  services  advertising.  Increased  use 
of  telephone  and  direct  mail  solicitations 
plus  the  obvious  elimination  of  dupli¬ 
cated  sales  effort  by  retail,  national  and 
classified  departments  will  make  the 
above  the  only  logical  management  ap¬ 
proach. 

2.  More  special  sections  and  features 
will  emerge  to  meet  the  growing  variety 
of  interests,  hobbies;  the  greater  impor¬ 
tance  anj  demand  for  consumer  informa¬ 
tion. 

3.  More  editorial  features  in  classified 
with  specific  consumer  helps  in  special 
categories.  For  example,  columns  by 
Arnold  Deutsch  and  Joyce  Lane  Ken¬ 
nedy,  “Wheels’  for  automotive,  and 
more  locally  produced  features  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  many  papers  who  ap¬ 
pointed  real  estate  editors  in  the  '70s. 

4.  Classified  phone  answering  services 
which  advertisers  may  use  to  handle 
answers  to  their  ads  will  be  an  important 
addition  to  our  own  services  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  profit  center  or  be  set  up  privately. 
A  survey  in  one  major  city  shows  over 
50%  of  private  party  advertisers  not 
available  for  calls  from  8  .A.M.  to  10 
P.M. 

5.  More  will  be  heard  about  CEEFAX 
tv  Data  base  where  a  person  can  punch  a 
number  for  the  classification  and  get  a 
readout  of  the  1974  Corvettes  on  the 
screen,  and  a  printout  of  the  specific  one. 
Ralph  Lowenstein,  University  of 
Florida,  told  a  recent  Florida  Ad  Execu¬ 
tives'  meeting,  that  this  would  replace 
classified  in  15  years.  We  disagree.  We 
will  be  the  data  base  and  sell  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  others. 

6.  Promotion  will  be  more  vital  than 
ever  as  we  meet  increased  competition 
from  electronics  and  other  print  media. 

7.  Training  will  become  increasingly 
important.  Good  people  will  move  on  un¬ 
less  we  expand  their  opportunities  for 
growth  and  greater  self  satisfaction,  from 
doing  a  better  job. 

8.  Real  estate  chains  will  continue  to 
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perplex  us  until  we  get  our  act  together 
and  serve  and  educate  them  properly. 
We  must  continue  research  and  then  sell 
real  estate  professionals  on  the  proper 
use  of  classified. 

9.  There  will  be  5  million  fewer  new 
workers  in  the  labor  force  in  the  1980’s 
than  we  had  in  the  70’s.  This  can  mean 
more  employment  linage,  force  higher 
wages  for  qualified  help  and  mean  more 
purchasers. 

10.  With  corporate  tax  reductions  ef¬ 
fective  this  year  ranging  up  to  10%  in  top 
profit  categories  there  is  an  opportunity 
and  an  incentive  for  business 
expansion — which  means  more  advertis¬ 
ing. 

1 1 .  A  big  bulge  in  the  24-36  age  group 
of  our  population  means  higher  paid 
people  with  increased  housing  and  trans¬ 
portation  needs,  but  with  smaller 
families  and  more  leisure  time,  we'll 
have  greater  opportunities  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  service  areas. 

12.  Development  of  Business  To  Busi¬ 
ness  classified  as  a  major  source  of  clas¬ 
sified  revenue  was  discussed  by  a  panel 
assembled  by  Greene  including  Derek 
Mercer,  Group  Classified  Controller  of 
Thomson  Regional  Newspapers  Ltd  and 
former  CAM  of  the  London  (England) 
Sunday  Times,  Harry  Outhet,  CAM  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  &  Mail  and  Dan  Buckley 
CAM  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and 
Constitution. 

Mercer  said  the  Yellow  pages  can  only 
do  a  partial  job  on  Business  to  Business 
and  trade  journals  do  a  vertical  job — 
offering  basically  the  industry’s  own 
specialized  services.  “Businesses  need  a 
variety  of  horizontal  services,’’  Mercer 
said,  from  printing  to  office  cleaning, 
etc.”  Outhet,  who  started  the  business  to 
business  category  in  1976  said  it  began 
slowly  with  2,586  lines  and  449  ads  the 
first  month.  By  May  of  '79  he  ran  29,549 
lines  and  2,063  ads.  While  he  estimated 
229,000  lines  for  '79,  he  is  currently  run¬ 
ning  39%  ahead  of  his  estimate.  While 
Buckley  started  his  business  category 
only  two  weeks  ago  after  considerable 
research  he  said  the  outlook  is  very 
promising. 

13.  In  his  final  point  Greene  again 
urged  CAMS  to  restructure  their  clas¬ 
sified  including  headlines  and  placement 
of  classifications  to  conform  to  today’s 
life  style. 

Cohen  promoted 

Jack  P.  Cohen,  director  of  newspaper 
and  outdoor  media  buying  for  Doyle 
Dane  Bembach  Inc.,  has  been  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  agency.  Cohen,  who 
was  recently  appointed  chairman  of  the  4 
A’s  newspaper  committee,  has  been  with 
DDB  for  19  years. 


6  more  charged 
in  coupon  theft 

Six  grocers  and  a  former  dock  worker 
for  the  Detroit  News  were  charged  (June 
11)  in  the  $1  million  theft  of  supermarket 
inserts  from  the  News’  Sterling  Heights 
printing  plant. 

Seven  other  former  News  employes 
were  charged  previously  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  theft  of  about  5(X),0(X)  sheets 
of  coupons  from  the  plant  during  the  last 
18  months. 

The  stolen  sheets  of  coupons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Wayne  County  Organized 
Crime  Task  Force,  were  sold  to  area 
supermarkets  at  discount.  The  sheets 
were  worth  between  $1  and  $3  each. 

VanSant  wins  Md. 

VanSant  Dugdale,  Baltimore/Philadel¬ 
phia,  was  appointed  advertising  agency 
for  the  State  of  Maryland  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economic  and  Commercial  De¬ 
velopment.  The  recommendation  was 
made  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
which  gave  final  approval  on  June  6  to 
the  $1.5  million  account.  The  account 
had  been  handled  by  Rosenbush  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Baltimore. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

Editor  &  Publisher  S 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y  10022  * 

Gentlemen:  Please  start,  my  subscription  now,  | 
addressed  tO:  I 

Name  . • 

Address  .  j 

City  . J 

State  . .  zip  .  I 

Company . I 

Nature  of  Business  . I 

C  My  remittance  is  enclosed  F289  i 

$20  00  a  year.  U  S  and  Canada,  all  other  countries  ■ 
$40  a  year  J 
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“Agoss^ 
revealing 
biography... 
proves  to  be 
hot  copy.’* 


Here  is  the  complete  and  often 
touching  story  of  the  irrepress¬ 
ible,  irascible  Martha  Mitchell, 
a  Southern  belle  who  took  Wash¬ 
ington  by  storm.  Inextricably 
involved  in  Watergate,  she 
suffered  the  consequences  of 
knowing  too  much  about  too 
many  people... and  spent  her  last 
days  isolated  from  her  friends 
and  society  Special  Features  ’ 
exclusive  6-part  serialization 
of  “Martha”  begins  on  July  29. 

For  details,  call  Elaine  Blumen- 
thal  or  Ellen  Brown  at  (212) 


972-1070. 


*  Publishers  Weekly 


Special  Features 

-•wmJ  The  New  York  Times 

Syndication  Sales  Corporation 
200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y  10017 


Political  theorists  offer 
free  weekly  essays 


By  Rayma  Prince 

A  year-and-a-half  ago  a  group  of 
graduate  students  was  discussing  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  His  advice  about  capturing 
the  public  in  prints  in  order  to  capture 
the  public  imagination  captured  their  im¬ 
aginations  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
unique  newspaper  syndicate. 

Public  Research,  Syndicated,  located 
in  Claremont,  California — a  college  town 
of  25,000 — was  started  by  five  political 
theorists  who  saw  a  lack  of  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  local  press.  “When  I 
picked  up  a  community  newspaper  I 
found  hackneyed  opinions  from  syndi¬ 
cated  journalists  who  tended  to  be  bor¬ 
ing,”  says  Peter  Schramm,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board. 

It  was  “to  refine  and  enlarge  the  public 
views”  (a  quote  from  the  Federalist  Pa¬ 
pers  and  a  phrase  that  has  become  the 
group's  motto)  that  Public  Research, 
Syndicated  was  formed.  William  B.  Al¬ 
len,  one  of  the  project’s  principals,  had 
seen  a  similar  syndication  while  he  was 
teaching  in  New  Mexico  and  he  knew  it 
was  an  idea  whose  time  had  come. 

The  group  offers  weekly  essays  at  no 
cost  to  west  coast  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  under  100,000.  Subjects  cover 
a  wide  field:  international  relations. 
Churchill,  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  human 
rights — including  homosexuality — and 
tax  reform,  among  others. 

Topics  are  sometimes  humorous,  and 
a  piece  by  G.  B.  Tennyson,  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  on  the  disappearance  of 
last  names,  found  a  spot  on  page  one  of 
the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune.  Pro¬ 
testing  the  proliferation  of  first  names, 
the  writer  predicted,  “At  the  rate  things 
are  going,  we  soon  can  expect  Professors 
Butch.  Buster,  and  Giggles.” 

Some  newspaper  editors  were  leery 
about  taking  on  a  no-cost  syndicate  that 
was  offered  through  the  mail.  “But  we 
found  that  every  time  one  of  us  visited  an 
editor  or  explained  our  purpose  over  the 
telephone,  he  took  the  service,”  says 
editor  Christopher  Flannery.  Now,  18 
months  and  over  50  essays  later,  the 
number  of  newspapers  which  subscribe 
to  this  free  service  has  risen  to  350,  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  three-and-a- 
half  million. 

Money  for  mailing  the  essays,  paying 
the  authors  $100  for  each  one,  and  can¬ 
vassing  new  customers  comes  to  about 
SKK)  per  newspaper  a  year.  Salaries  and 
office  rental  also  come  out  of  the  seed 
money  with  which  the  project  is  funded. 
Intercollegiate  Studies  Institute,  Inc., 
gave  the  fledgling  syndicate  $50,000. 

Now  the  search  for  ongoing  funding  is 


the  job  of  vice-president  Stephen  A. 
Cambone,  who  would  like  to  reach  the 
other  10,000  community  newspapers  that 
are  strung  across  the  country.  Cambone 
also  writes  for  the  syndicate,  and  while 
his  first  article  was  rejected  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  editorial,  he  has  authored 
a  piece  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day  which 
appeared  in  the  Whitney  (Tex.)  Mes¬ 
senger,  among  others.  In  fact,  this  was 
the  most  widely  published  piece  of  all  the 
essays  that  were  sent  out. 

The  syndicate's  editors  get  their  copy 
three  ways:  from  authorities  in  various 
fields  who  answer  questions  articulated 
by  the  staff;  from  reprints,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  writer  and  the  original 
publisher;  and  by  their  own  literary  ef¬ 
forts.  Eminent  scholars  like  Harry  V. 
Jaffa  and  Harold  W.  Rood,  both  profes¬ 
sors  at  Claremont  Men's  College  and 
Claremont  Graduate  School,  waived  the 
honorariums  for  their  thought-provoking 
articles  that  helped  to  launch  the  syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  roster  of  writers  is  very  impres¬ 
sive.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan’s 
article  on  the  use  of  totalitarian  words, 
originally  in  Policy  Review,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  and  En¬ 
glishman  P.  T.  Bauer’s  piece  on  the 
Third  World,  which  first  appeared  in 
Commentary,  was  reprinted  in  News- 
Chronicle,  the  newspaper  of  Thousand 
Oaks,  California. 

In  this  way,  people  who  never  read 
scholarly  journals  are  informed  on  im¬ 
portant  issues  by  some  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  world.  Mynatt  Smith,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News  in  Whittier 
California,  one  of  the  first  subscribers  to 
Public  Research,  Syndicated,  dispels  the 
notion  that  intellectual  articles  are  too 
deep  for  readers  of  community  news¬ 
papers.  “The  acid  test  for  us,”  he  says, 
“was  a  series  of  articles  by  Eugene  V. 
Rostow  of  Yale  on  the  SALT  negoti¬ 
ations.  We  had  an  immediate  feedback 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  editor,  and 
the  comments  were  all  very  favorable.” 

How  many  and  what  kind  of  articles 
that  the  syndicate  sends  out  are  actually 
published?  To  find  this  out  the  group  did 
a  survey.  It  learned  that  70%  of  i  e 
newspapers  on  its  mailing  list  were  puo- 
lishing  the  syndicate's  articles  and  that 
the  most  popular  subjects  were  current 
events.  “The  survey  gave  us  some  idea 
of  what  they're  using,”  says  Schramm. 
“We  send  each  article  to  350  papers  and 
about  20  percent  of  them  get  published.” 

The  syndicate's  staff  is  pleased  with 
the  results  of  its  first  18  months'  efforts. 
As  Editor  Smith  of  Whittier  says.  “I 
think  it’s  a  very  good  break  for  the 
smaller  newspapers.” 
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Lindner  agrees  to 
$1.4M  settlement 

Carl  H.  Lindner,  who  was  replaced 
last  month  as  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  has  agreed  to  pay  $1.4  million 
to  American  Financial  Corporation  as 
part  of  a  settlement  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

Lindner,  president  and  chairman  of 
American  Financial  Corporation,  was 
among  those  charged  in  a  suit  filed  by  the 
SEC  with  violating  antifraud,  reporting 
and  proxy  provisions  of  federal  se¬ 
curities  law. 

The  SEC  alleged  that  Lindner  and 
other  defendants  failed  to  disclose  or 
misrepresented  certain  instances  be¬ 
tween  1972  and  1976  when  the  company's 
financial  resources  were  placed  at  the 
service  of  American  Financial  execu¬ 
tives  (including  Lindner),  their  friends, 
relatives  and  business  associates. 

In  addition  to  Lindner,  the  SEC  com¬ 
plaint  named  Charles  H.  Keating  Jr., 
former  executive  vicepresident  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  American  Financial  and  Donald 
Klekamp,  a  former  director  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Financial  subsidiary. 

Keating  is  the  brother  of  William  J. 
Keating,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  who  replaced  I  .indner  as  publisher 
of  that  newspaper. 

Lindner  and  the  other  defendants 


agreed  to  the  settlements  without  admit¬ 
ting  or  denying  the  SEC's  allegations. 

At  the  same  time,  American  Financial 
announced  that  Lindner  and  his  brother 
Robert,  the  company's  vicechairman  and 
senior  vicepresident,  have  withdrawn 
their  offer  to  buy  the  55%  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  outstanding  shares  that  their 
families  do  not  already  own. 

Family  Weekly  raises 

Family  Weekly's  circulation  rate  base 
will  be  increased  by  300,000  to  12,- 
200,000  effective  with  the  September  9th 
issue. 

Along  with  guaranteeing  the  bigger 
circulation.  Family  Weekly  will  raise  its 
CPM  rate  2%  to  compensate  for  part  of 
the  recently  increased  cost  of  paper,  ink, 
and  production,  announced  executive 
vicepresident  Patrick  M.  Linskey. 

On  the  new  rate  card  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  9.  the  one-time  charge  for  a 
four-color  inside  page  will  be  $75,800  and 
the  one-time  rate  for  a  black-and-white 
page  will  be  $66,555.  Frequency,  volume 
and  special  section  discounts  will  be 
applicable,  as  well  as  a  new  flight  plan 
discount  combining  volume  and  fre¬ 
quency. 

As  a  bonus  for  advertisers,  the  sales 
executive  added.  Family  Weekly  will  be 
printing  more  than  one  million 
(1.000,000)  paid  copies  circulated  by 


American  Financial  is  the  former 
owner  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  It 
purchased  the  newspaper  in  1972  and 
sold  it  three  years  later  to  Combined 
Communications.  Until  Gannett  Inc. 
merged  with  Combined,  American  Fi¬ 
nancial  was  Combined  Communications' 
largest  shareholder.  American  Financial 
now  holds  about  7%  of  Gannett  stock. 

full  page  to  $66,555 

subscribing  newspapers  above  the  new 
rate  base,  for  which  advertisers  will  not 
be  charged. 

The  magazine  is  distributed  by  352 
weekend  editions  of  newspapers  in  48 
states. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Advertising  rates  for  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  will  be  increased  effec¬ 
tive  with  the  issue  of  September  30,  it 
was  announced  by  Philip  L.R.  Du  Val, 
the  magazine's  director  of  marketing. 

Under  the  new  rates,  a  four-color, 
full-page  advertisement  will  cost  $14,040 
at  the  open  rate,  and  a  black-and-white 
page  will  cost  $9,210. 

Included  in  the  Times  rate  is  the  cost 
of  color  separations,  which  can  amount 
to  $3,000  per  advertisement  and  which  is 
not  included  in  the  rates  of  other 
magazines. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1979,  the 
magazine  carried  845  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 


SIX  TINES  EVERY  VTEEK 


Yl 


YH“ 
IT& 


Is  it  OK  to  say  “ain’t”?  Where  does  the 
expression  “play  hookey”  come  from? 

What’s  a  “Benedict”? 

I  These  and  fun,  informative  questions 
like  them,  are  what  WORDS,  WIT 
and  WISDOM  is  all  about. 
_  Written  by  the  respected 

husband- and-wife  team  of 
I  William  and  Mary  Morris, 

-  the  column  uses  humor,  an- 
ecdotes  and  personalities  to 
give  readers  the  straight  facts 
on  popular  misconceptions 
about  words,  word  usage 
^  and  word  origins.  Help 
™  preserve  the  English 
A  A  language  (and  give  your 
readers  a  new  taste  for 
words,  wit  and  wisdom). 


For  rates  and  availability  call  (212)  557-2833. 


United  Feature  Syndicate 


200  Park  Avenue* New  York  N.Y.  10017 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 


BUSINESS 


“THE  BOTTOM  LINE  "  will  not  fell  your 
business  readers  what  they  want  to 
hear— but  what  they  need  to  hear.  Male, 
female,  young,  old,  one  must  survive  to 
succeed.  Tough,  to  the  point.  Weekly. 
Write  for  sample.  The  New  Press.  4651 
Roswell  Rd,  Suite  C-203,  Atlanta,  GA 
30342. 


CARTOONS 


“ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU'LL  EVER 
NEED"  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from:  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)- 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Our  5th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NV  10940. 
(914)  692-4572. 


QUOTES 


THOUGHT  FOR  THE  DAY— daily  feature. 
Set  of  31  quotes  monthly.  Uncommon 
Quotations,  PO  Box  7285,  University 
Sta,  Provo  UT  84602. 


GARDENING 


"GROWING  YOUR  OWN”  samples. 
Shades  of  Green,  Box  57-E.  Ipswich  MA 
01938.  We'll  send  seed  catalog  too! 


HUMOR,  rock  music,  interior  decor, 
pets,  gardening:  lo-price  columns.  More: 
U-name-it,  U-get-it!  Dickson,  17700 
Western  69e,  Gardena  CA  90248. 


HOMEMAKING 


POPULAR  WEEKLY  COLUMN,  “Tips 
From  the  Cabin."  Lead  similar  to  per¬ 
sonal  letter,  tailored  to  homemakers' 
interests  with  helpful  tips.  Four  recent 
samples  sent  on  request.  Tips,  PO  Box 
654,  Festus  MO  63028. 


YOUt^G  BLACK  COLUMNIST  offers 
side-splitting  commentary  on  Americana. 
Twice-weekly.  Samples:  Venice  L,  Holmes. 
2503  McGill,  Saginaw,  Ml  48601. 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 
Report  on  latest  relevant  medical  news, 
with  commentary,  300-^  words.  L  A, 
Chotkowski,  MD,  FACP,  1143  Chamber- 
lain  Hwy,  Kensington  CT  06037. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  "-  Weekly 
column  of  money  saving  news  guaran 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera  ready.  Free  samples,  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS  answers  readers' 
queries  on  buying  and  selling  homes.  In¬ 
formative.  lively,  reliable  across  US.  4th 
year.  65  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  in¬ 
structor  Edith  Lank.  240  Hemingway, 
Rochester,  NY  14620.  (716)  271-&3(5. 


THE  WORLD  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
Weekly  Q  &  A  covering  full  spectrum  of 
real  estate— renting,  buying,  selling,  in¬ 
vesting.  Written  by  Howard  Shonting, 
Real  Estate  Counselor  with  25  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Manuscript  or  offset. 

Real  Estate  Research  Institute 
353  Willett  Avenue 
Port  Chester,  NY  10573 
(914)  937-3500 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


DEAR  SENIOR  CITIZEN.  Weekly  column 
for  seniors,  their  families  and  friends. 
Letters  and  responses  about  strengths 
and  concerns  in  old  age.  Practical  in¬ 
formation  shared  about  services.  Write 
for  samples  and  rates.  MHS  Features, 
PO  Box  425,  Lenox  Hill  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10021, 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World  wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003, 


"BOOTSTRAPS "  is  basic.  It's  interest¬ 
ing,  competitive,  habit-forming  It's  800 
words  of  creative  entertainment.  It's  cul¬ 
tural  motivation  for  self-improvement.  4 
weeks  free.  Elm  Hollow  Syndicate,  Box 
403,  Livingston  Manor  NY^  12758. 

NEWSWORDS  QUIZ  uses  newspaper 
words  that  secondary  readers  don't 
know.  Dave  Chandler,  315  Murry.  Oxford 
MS  38655 

PET  PEEVES  by  Joy  Young  Joy  writes  a 
series  of  items  about  what  peeves  her 
most  Light  Weekly.  Feature  Associates. 
3334  Kerner  Blvd.  San  Rafael  CA  9490 1 . 


HURRY!  TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT! 

Send  in  your  Features  Available  ad  now  for  the  July  28 
Syndicate  Directory  issue.  The  deadline  for  this  special 
issue  of  E&P  IS  Tuesday,  July  24.  Rates  and  an  order  blank 
are  on  the  opposite  page. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says.  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,”  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 

BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime:  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 

Box  3364,  (Jlearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 

No  obligations,  of  course. 

TRADE  NEWSPAPER 

Partners  with  extensive  publishing  experi 
ence  need  $2(X).CXX)  additional  capital  for 
new  exclusive  distribution  trade  newspa 
per.  Will  sell  part  interest.  Verified  circula¬ 
tion  of  28,000  already  established.  Some 
advertising  contracts  in  hand.  Write  Box 
28992,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473  3715 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

Specializing  in  the  best  southern  markets. 

12  Cutler  Dr,  Savannah,  GA  31405.  (912) 

925-8666,  day  or  night. 

PUBLISHER  of  40  •  travel  magazines 
seeking  local  associates  for  expansion  in 
selected  U.S.  cities.  Excellent  profitability 
and  training  provided  Investment  re¬ 
quired.  Contact  Roger  Thrailkill, 
TRAVEL  HOST.  PO  Box  31768,  Dallas  TX 
75231.  (214)  691  1163. 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

EXECUTIVE  AID  on  short  term  basis,  pro¬ 
prietorship  transfer  advice  Jack  Olson  and 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship.  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 

33731.  Phone  (813)  866-0532  or  (813) 

896-4925. 

Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133.  Shawnee 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

CALIFORNIA  group  of  weeklies  priced  at 
$1  million.  Building  available,  includes 

W.  SID  SMITH.  Media  Broker 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant  Ml  48858 
(517)  772  3261 

plant.  Qualify  yourself  in  first  letter.  Syn- 
der  Newspaper  Brokers,  136  E  Honolulu, 

Lindsay  CA  93247.  (209)  562-2587. 

ZONE  2  weekly  chain  gross  $1,6(X).000. 

Profitable.  AB(;  circulation.  Management 
to  stay.  Serves  extremely  high  demo¬ 
graphic  area.  Box  28900,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

KREHBIEL  BOLITHO.  INC 

Nearly  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  -offices 
350  miles  ajjart.) 

PO  Box  88.  Norton.  KS  67654  Office  (913) 
877  3407 

ROBERT  N  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 

WEEKLY,  2  years  9  months  old.  2-3000 
circulation  including  major  ski  areas. 
$72.791.18yearly  gross  on  March  31.  Ask¬ 
ing  $35,000  (802)  244-6997  or  496-3128. 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626  6440 

Wisconsin,  only  two  legals  in  county.  3800 
weeklycirculation.  $120.000 gross.  Asking 
$60, OCX)  but  no  reasonable  offer  refused. 

Owner  moving.  Write  Boxholder,  PO  Box 

273,  Cornucopia  Wl  54827. 

IF  YOU'RE  READY  TO  SELL  your  midwest 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  we'll  find  you  a 
buyer  with  the  competence  and  finances 
to  make  the  sale  worthwhile  -and  in  a 

COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  in  Central  Texas. 

Projected  gross  $42,000.  Phone  (817) 

697-2316  after  5  pm. 

sociates.  PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL.  Phone 
(309)  932  2270.  or  932  2642 

TWO  PROFITABLE,  unopposed  county- 
seat  weeklies  in  Pacific  Northwest  Printed 
in  central  plant.  Combined  gross  now  in 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W  B  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D  C  20045 
(202)  National  8  1133 

$500M  range  (not  including  plant;  plant 
also  profitable  and  available).  Papers 
available  together  or  separately,  common 
management  possible,  priced  and  2V2 
times ‘gross,  groups  considered  only.  Both 
isolated  markets.  Box  28982,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC 
P.O  Box  4CX),  Gadsden.  Ala  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
the  broker  with  instant  buyers  " 
SALES,  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd 
Mobile.  Ala  (205)  666  0893 

snyder'new'spa'perIrok'ers^ 

1  36  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  help  in  buying  we  af 
ford  continuing  service  in  making  your  ef¬ 
forts  successful.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
CO.,  INC.,  PO  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  FL 
^401 _ _ _ 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd.,  Hardwick,  MA  01037.  (413) 
477  6009 


THE  JOURNAL.  3  year  old  free  monthly, 
covering  3  major  areas  near  Asheville.  NC. 
Profitable  potential  $22M  gross,  sell 
$12M.  Box  1336,  Weaverville  NC  28787. 


SEMI  MONTHLY  antique,  auction,  hobby, 
collectors,  tabloid  newspaper  serving 
Southeast.  4th  year,  profitable,  gross, 
terms  Perfect  man/wife  situation  who 
enjoy  travel,  antiques  and  Sunbelt  Box 


PAID.  TABLOID  WEEKLY  needs  fresh 
management,  capital  to  be  successful  in 
fastest  growing  southeast  Florida  area 
4000  circulation  $50,000  gross.  Estab 
ng  we  af  lished  16  year  reputation  Second  class 
;  your  ef-  mail  permit  Great  potential  for  growth, 
SERVICE  Purchase  of  building  optional.  Write  Box 
iCity,  FL  28993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

- LONG  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  NEWSPA- 

IKER  PER  in  growing  community  near  Dallas.  No 

juyersfor  competition  $36,000  gross.  Price  of 
lications.  $36,000  includes  building,  phototypeset 
)7.  (413)  ting' equipment  $12,0()0  down.  Box 
29132.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  14,  1979 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  for  sale  in 
fast  growing  southeastern  markets  Excel 
lent  opportunity.  Write  Box  29106.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GROWING,  profitable  weekly.  New  York 
southern  tier.  2000  paid  circulation. 
$16,000  PO  Box  208.  Conklin  NY  13748 


SHOPPER  near  San  Francisco.  Well  estab 
lished.  profitable,  lots  of  assets,  still  grow 
ing.  Reasonable!  Mr  Cailineo.  (209)  526- 
2465  before  10.  after  6  POT 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  wel 
come  being  considered  to  purchase  your 
non-daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated 
as  a  quality  hometown  newspaper  Primar¬ 
ily.  we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable 
newspapers  with  4000  or  more  paid  circu¬ 
lation  Prefer  ho  central  piinting  plants 
We  will  respond  to  all  letters  that  meet 
these  qualifications  Confidentiality  as 
sured.  Box  6310.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  WEEKLIES  paid  or  free  circulation 
Small  medium., Contact  S  James  Martin. 
Martin  Newspaper  Group.  129  S  High  St. 
Dublin  OH  43017. 


PROMOTIONS 


national  newspaper  week.  October 

7  13.  Promotion  kits  available  from  state 
associations.  Order  now! 


PUBLICATIONS 


SEND  $5  for  ’CATV  Manual  for  Newspa 
pers'  on  starting  news  ad  service  on  cable 
television  to  Ottumwa  Courier.  213  E  2nd 
St.  Ottumwa  lA  52501. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

tourist  magazine  in  beautiful  Savan 
nah.  Georgia.  IBM  typesetting  equipment 
also.  $35,000  $10,000  down,  owner  will 
finance  rest  PO  Box  8351  Savannah  GA 
31412. 

MOM  AND  POP  will  enjoy  running  this 
communications  trade  newsletter  that 
quintupled  gross  in  1978  Mail  order 
sold— published  from  anywhere  $30,000 
Terms.  Box  85486  NB.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
90072. 


JOIN  OUR 
CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .  Those  individuals, 
companies,  syndicates 
that  know  the  value  of  an 
E&P  ad  and  run  with  us 
on  a  regular  basis. 

So.  be  It  1 2.  26  or  52  times 
per  year,  we  produce 
business  and  profit  for 
these  people.  We  offer 
you  freedom  to  rotate  your 
copy  within  our  regular 
deadline  times,  monthly 
billing,  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field 
IN  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Come  reserve  your  place 
now,  m  the  most  effective 
classified  market  in  the 
newspaper  industry 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July 


publication  business  with  $300,000 

gross  per  year.  Publishes  weekly  shopper 
and  advertising  circulars  tor  various  con¬ 
cerns.  Located  in  growing  metro  area  in 
Central  U  S  state  Two  year  constant 
growth  rate  good  profit.  Selling  due  to 
other  interest.  Box  29105.  Editor  & 
Publisher 


TEARSHEETS  WANTED 


ATTENTION  AP  NEWSWIRE  USERS 
"The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  back  Sort  of  " 
A  file  with  the  above  lead  went  out  on  the 
AP  wire  from  Chicago  late  in  the  week  of 
November  6,  1978.  (You  may  have  run  it  in 
your  issues  of  Sunday.  November  12.) 

We  ll  trade  a  Chicago  Daily  News  ballpoint 
pen  for  a  tearsheet  containing  this  news 
item  if  your  paper  used  it  Thank  you  very 
much 

Mail  tearsheet  with  your  business  card  or 
masthead  to 

Lloyd  H.  Weston,  President 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Inc 
130  Army  Trail  Blvd 
Addison  IL  60101 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


Professional  Advertising  Services 
Joseph  Whitty 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY. 
INCORPORATED 
PO  Box  456.  Babylon  NY  1 1 702 
(516)661  5100 
1296  E  Lake  Rd  . 
Hammondsoort,  NY  14840 
(607)292  3781 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Professional  Circulation  Services 
Joseph  Whitty 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
PO  Box  456.  Babylon  NY  1 1 702 
(516)661  5100 
1296  E  Lake  Rd.. 
Hammondsoort.  NY  14840 
(607)292-3781 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering. 
Rt  2.  Box  2285.  McAllen.  Texas  78501 
(512)  682  7011 

PROJECT  ENGINEER  FOR  HIRE  to  handle 
your  complete  press  installation- 
addition-  consulting  Specialist.  Goss 
Metro.  Cosmo  Koenig  and  Bauer.  Com 
mander  Over  20 years  offset  experience. 
J.P  Moll.  1310  Elm  Dr.  Schaumburg  IL 
60194  (312)  885  8729 


FINANCIAL 


BANKERS  trust  COMPANY,  a  $28  billion 
institution,  has  a  team  of  seven  specialists 
offering  to  newspaper  owners  a  unique  fi¬ 
nancial  and  advisory  service 

•  Mergers 

•  Acquisitions 

•  Divestitures 

•  Private  Placements 

•  ESOTs 

•  Lease  Financing 

•  Management  Consulting 
Minimum  transaction  level  $2  million.  In 

itial.  confidential  consultation  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  at  no  charge.  Call  col¬ 
lect: 

Frank  Calcagno  oi  Brad  Hart 

(212)  692  2430  (212)  692  2304 

BANKERS  (RUST  COMPANY 
280  Park  Av  New  York.  NY  1001 7 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NEW!  WEEKLIES'  IDEA  SERVICE  .  . 

especially  designed  for  community, 
suburban  and  weekly  newspapers!  Ways 
to  increase  revenue,  boost  circulation, 
promote  ad  space  plus  legal  up¬ 
date  plus  a  special  section  of  original, 
ready  to-use  art  for  your  ads  and  promo¬ 
tions  Call  or  write  for  details  including 
our  Double  Guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
WEEKLIES'  IDEA  SERVICE.  P.O  Box 
6526.  Mobile.  Alabama  36606.  (205)  4/6 
6600 

4.  1979 


LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Remittance  should  accompany  (Payable  with  order) 

copy  unless  credit  established). 


1  week  —$2.75  per  line  1  week  -$2.05  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.65  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks- $2  45  per  line,  per  issue  3  weeks— $1.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2  25  per  line,  per  issue  4  weeks— $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  Add  $  1 . 75  per  insertion  for  box  service 

count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 

copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  in  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $68.00  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name  _ _ _ 

Adtdress _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Phone  _ _ 

Authorized  by _ 

Classification _ - — - 

Copy  -  —  . 
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Equipment 
&  Supplies  . . . 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com¬ 
plete  line  of  business  systems  designed  by 
newspaper  specialists.  Systems  available 
include  Display  A/R  with  extensive  sales 
analysis,  transient  classified,  circulation 
(see  Ad),  payroll,  accounts  payable,  news¬ 
print,  commercial  printing  and  cost  ac¬ 
counting,  Designed  for  IBM  34  and  38. 
Contact  CDS,  PO  Box  23054,  Kansas  City 
MO  64141.  (913)  888-6755. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


ITEK  400  camera  processor.  Take  over 
lease  of  approximately  $4800.  Always  on 
service  contract,  Wellco  Ad  Corp,  Canan¬ 
daigua  NY.  (716)  394-4510, 

DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Caiif.  90801. 


AGFA  TCF-850  vertical  camera  for  direct 
screen  separations;  Minilux  exposure  unit; 
T42  processor.  Six  months  old.  $15,000. 
Call  Jim  ^Ik,  Madison  Magazine,  PO  Box 
1604,  Madison  Wl  53701.  (608)  255-9982. 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 


CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com¬ 
prehensive  circulation  system  for  newspa¬ 
pers  with  10,000  to  100,000 -r  circulation. 
Designed  to  maintain  total  homes  in  mar¬ 
ket  area.  Adaptable  to  subscriber  only 
basis.  Provides  on-line  access  to  sub¬ 
scriber,  route  and  carrier  information. 
Produces  daily  and  on  demand  ABC,  draw, 
bundle  wrapper,  carrier  update  package, 
truck  manifest,  mailing  labels.  Includes 
auto  router,  PIA  billing/amortization,  car¬ 
rier  billing,  estimating,  bond  and  magazine 
accounting,  on-line  disUict  manager  mes¬ 
sage  system.  Designed  for  IBM  34  and  38. 
For  detailed  information  and  list  of  in¬ 
stallations  contact  CDS,  PO  Box  23054, 
Kansas  City  MO  64141,  (913)  888-6755. 


COMPUTERS 


2-NCR  399's  16K  and  12K,  Both  with  con¬ 
tinuous  form  feeder  and  2  cassettes. 
Available  September  1979.  Contact 
Robert  C  Shaffer,  Alliance  Publishing  Co., 
40  S.  Linden  Av,  Alliance  OH  44601.  (216) 
821-1200. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION  Program 
packages  for  sale  for  IBM  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  3,  32  or  34.  Including  ad  sales,  inch 
and  money  analysis  reports  anytime,  also 
monthly  billing  reports.  Extensive  year  ago 
history  for  all  ad  inches  and  money. 
CIRCULATION— draw  sheet,  all  ABC  re¬ 
ports  anytime  and  at  end  of  month.  Ad¬ 
vance  or  arrears  billing.  PIA,  Mail.  R.  C. 
Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent,  P.  0. 
Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301,  (505) 
863-6811. 


MAILROOM 


MULLER  MARTINI  EM-10  inserting 
machine,  master  plus  3  stations.  Com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned.  $19,500  F.O.B. 
Springfield,  Oregon,  Jack  Nelson,  (503) 
746-1671. 


YOU  CAN  BET  ON 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  .  .  . 

To  take  your  used  press, 
hardware,  (or  software)  that's 
been  sitting  idly  by  and  put  it 
back  into  production! 

For  as  little  zts  $2.25  per  line,  an 
E&P  Classified  ad  can  sell  your 
equipment  and  produce  a  profit 
for  you! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


MODEL  B  Cutler  Hammer  bottom  wrap 
machine.  Available  immediately.  Very  good 
condition.  Box  27489,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
for  newspapers  or  magazines  with  a  Model 
526  Cheshire  Label  head  and  Conveyor. 
ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacraft  with 
multiwide  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3  to  4 
years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed  Heisley, 
P.O.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas  75222. 
(214)  357-0196. 


SHERIDAN  48-P  inserter,  8  heads. 

excellent  condition. 

Sheridan  24-P  inserter,  5  heads. 

Folded  edge  first  delivery  for  Sheridan 
inserters. 

Muller  EM-10  inserter.  6  station. 

Kansa  320  inserters,  3  and  4  stations. 
Sta-Hi  257  and  251  counter  stackers. 
Cutler  Hammer  Mark  IV  counter  stacker. 
Spare  parts  for  Cutler  Hammer  stackers. 
Press  conveyors,  bottom  wraps,  truck 
loaders  and  distribution  equipment. 

Our  firm  will  install  the  above  equipment 
and  mailroom  systems.  We  will  purchase 
directly  your  existing  mailroom  equipment 
including  complete  mailrooms 

NEWSPAPER  MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Division  of  Graphic  Management  Assocs. 
11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


RACKS  being  phased  out.  300  Kasper 
K-410  bubble  racks  without  mechanism. 
Need  reconditioning,  $20  each.  If  we  re¬ 
condition,  $35  each.  With  mechanism, 
$60  each.  Call  collect,  Gary  Carlone,  (305) 
350-2080. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes,  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704.  (714)  556-7130. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS-Basis  301b.  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory, 
delivered  price  on  request.  Brookman 
Paper  Corp,,  300  E  54  St,  New  York  NY 
10022.  (212)  688-3020. 


PASTEUP 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54- 14th  Street 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph.  (304)  233-5211 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards-$1200.  Jus- 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPUWRITER  II,  excellent  condition, 
with  fonts.  $4200  firm.  (815)  476-7%6, 
ask  for  Terry  Gogerty. 


MAKING  market  in  Mark  I,  II.  Ill  Photon 
Pacesetters.  The  Lookout.  POB  205,  Hope- 
well  June  NY  12533.  (914)  226-4711. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961TL,  width  plugs, 
fonts,  good  operating  condition,  well  main¬ 
tained.  $2600.  M.J.  Baranezyk,  Mountain 
Mail.  Salida  CO  81201.  (303)  539-6691. 


PRESSES 


FAIRCHILD  Color  King,  5  units,  folder, 
1968. 1  PEC,  Inc.  401  N  Leavitt,  Chicago  IL 
60612.  (312)  738-1200.  Telex  25-4388, 


COTTRELL  V-15A,  2  units/folder,  15  h.p. 
Cottrell  V-15A  add-on  unit— 1972 
Cottrell  V-15A  add-on  unit— 1973 
News  King  2  units/folder,  15  h.p. 

News  King  add-on  unit— 1972. 

Color  King  folder,  30  h.p.  drive 
Hantscho,  22T(i  x  36,  2  units/folder 
Offen  7Vz '  2  pass  drier/chill 
Cottrell  4  position  roll  stand 
Four  12"  Offen  chill  roll  stands 
Magna  Craft  label  machine 
Acumeter  4  web  paster. 

Custom-Bilt  3  knife  rotary  trimmer— 1975. 
Muller-Martini  model  207  counterstacker. 
INTER-WEB  SYSTEMS 
1836  Woodward  St 
Orlando  FL  32803 
(305)  8%-4330  Telex  56-7471 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


♦GOSSCOMMUNITY  8  units,  2  SC  folders, 
oil  bath,  sidelay. 

Goss  Community,  2  units,  new  1976,  Com¬ 
munity  folder,  6  web  folder, 

Goss  Community  folders. 

*Goss  Suburban,  8  units,  2  folders,  1961- 
1967. 

Goss  SC,  SU,  Urbanite  and  community 
folders 

Goss  Surburban  press  units,  folders. 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22^4 
Harris  V25,  add  on  units,  1974  and  folders 
Urbanite  Vk  folder. 

Color  King,  2  units,  folder.  1965. 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40  HPand  75  HP 
2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  gear  drive. 
Urbanite  folder,  1970. 

Cottrell  V22,  8  units,  JF4  folder 
Fairchild  Color  King.  5  units.  1968. 

Will  sell  components  or  complete  press. 
WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

410  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
(312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


22%"CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  units 
2  half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 

21V'2"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

2  presses,  22%"cutoff  Goss  Headliners.  8 
units,  1  half  deck  and  3  to  2  folders. 

4  wood  Autopasters. 

6  Goss  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  55"  or  56"  cut  down 
kit. 

2  Goss  double  balloon  formers.  1  is  23 
9/16"  cutoff,  1  is  22%"  cutoff. 

2  4-unit  Goss  Community  oil  bath 

6  unit,  2  folders  Goss  Surburban 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 

Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011, 


BALLOON  UPPER  FORMER  for  single 
width  offset  or  letterpress  folder,  fully 
complete  with  superstructure  lead-in  roll¬ 
ers,  connecting  section  vertical  drive 
shaft.  Photo  available.  Unit  can  be  quoted 
"as  is"  F.O.B. ,  or  engineered  and  installed 
at  big  savings.  Write  WNMA-INC,  PO  Box 
5258,  San  Mateo  CA  94402.  Phone  (415) 
574-2445. 


SCOTT  PRESS,  23  9/16  inch  cutoff.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition,  taken  off  production  April 
9,  1979.  (304)  327-6171. 


4  BUTLER  REELS  complete  with  2  dual  un¬ 
winds,  2  hoists,  8  Butler  shafts  with  air 
chucks,  4  automatic  splicers  including 
spare  parts.  Available  immediately. 

If  interested  call: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  or  (800)  255-6746 
Telex  No.  42362 


NEWS  KING  PRESS,  little  used,  about  12 
years  old,  4  units  plus  folder.  Ideal  for 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Contact  R.  Sibley 
(609)  935-1500. 


WEB  LEADER 

^>ales  are  biMiming.  su  trade-in 
presses  are  now  unusually  guod 
buys  fur  publishers  and  printers 
who  need  speeitie  used  equip¬ 
ment. 

5  unit  Goss  SG  1976;  Double 
parallel,  peris,  excellent  eon- 
dition.  (  Traded  in  Tor  twinned  7 
unit  Web  Leader). 

4  unit  Goss  Gomniunity.  1969: 
Standard  e^ipnient.  excellent 
condition.  CTraded  in  lor  6  unit 
Web  Leader). 

6  unit  Goss  Suburban,  '60-'68: 
in  regular  dependable  use  lor 
daily  paper.  Will  separate  units. 
(Traded  in  Tor  twinned  8  unit 
Web  Leader). 

Individual  units  are  olten  avail¬ 
able  for  addition  to  installed 
presses. 

WEB  FKESK  €OKP. 
V2tt  Huukier  Way  North 
Renton  WA  9B055 
(206)  423-0892 


EQUIPMENTS.  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


WE  OWN  AND  OFFER 
Goss  Urbanite  units,  folders,  3-color 
units. 

Goss  SC  folder. 

C*oss  "15(X)"  Suburban  units,  folders. 
Color  King,  News  King  presses. 

Harris  V15-A  5  unit  press. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 
(404)  321-3992  Telex  70-0563 


2  MODEL  105  Baldwin  Counterveyors. 
Available  immediately.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Contact  Bill  Lyons,  PO  Box  629,  Old 
Saybrook  CT  06475. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fold¬ 
er  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


INVERTED  GOSS  3:2  folder,  23  9/16 
cutoff.  Contact  Gerald  T.  Socia,  The  Flint 
Journal.  200  E  1st  St,  Flint  Ml  48502. 
(313)  767-0660,  ext  229. 


IBM  COMPOSER.  IBM  ESC.  IBM  fonts, 
offset,  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive  Ave.,  Ocean- 
side,  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 


FERAG  counter  stacker  in  good  condition. 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  27787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  UNIT  GOSS  Community  (oil)  with  folder. 
Must  be  top  shape.  Write  George  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Route  6,  Box  184,  Bemidii  MN 
55601. 


SHERIDAN  48Por  72P  inserter. 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  25954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULLER  227  inserter. 
Minimum  3  stations. 

Box  25956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  257  or 
251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


KANSA  320  INSERTER,  minimum  3  sta¬ 
tions.  COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER.  Box 
26682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7^  A.M.S., 
1290  Cientral  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


ALL  TYPES  OF  COMPOSING  EQUIPMENT 
for  Top  Cash  Prices  regardless  of  condition 
or  age.  Will  pay  for  all  transportation  and 
pick  up.  Phone:  Toll  Free  (800)  521-5587 
and  in  Michigan  (313)  865-7805. 


HAND  FLY  Delivery  Table  for  Cutler- 
Hammer  HD  Conveyor,  2-Insert  Stations 
for  Muller  227  Inserter,  Plate  Processor- 
Semi  or  Fully  Automatic.  Contact  Mrs. 
Bouchard  (207)  282-1535  or  write  PO  Box 
627,  Biddeford  ME  04005. 


WE  PAY  TOP  CASH 
PRICES  FOR 

All  makes  and  types  of  Envelope  Inserting 
Machines  also  Cheshire  and  Kirk  Rudy 
Labelers,  regardless  of  age  or  condition. 
We  assume  all  transportation  and  pick  up 
costs.  Phone  Toll  Free:  (8(30)  521-5586  or 
in  Michigan  (313)  865-7777. 


MILLER  27  x  41  single  color.  Prefer  New 
York  area.  Must  be  easy  removal. 

(212)  386-3300. 


WE  WILL  PAY  a  reasonable  price  for  your 
used,  battered  Suburban  Color  King  Com¬ 
munity  press  units  and  folders.  Recon¬ 
ditioned  units  available.  Ask  for  Jane  at 
(216)  627-5511. 


MAKING  market  in  Mark  I,  II,  III  Photon 
Pacesetters.  The  Lookout,  POB  205,  Hope- 
well  June  NY  12533.  (914)  226-4711. 

BEST  $$$  FOR  YOUR  METAL  TYPE 
Lead  Department  Commercial  Metals  Co. 
Box  1046  Dallas,  Texas  75221 
(214)  631-4120  Ext.  215 
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The  Industry’s 

MEETING 
PLACE  .  . 


When  you  need 
to  reach  news¬ 
paper  people, 
you  can  meet  all 
the  people  you 
want  to  meet — 
sellers,  buyers, 
employers,  job¬ 
seekers,  services, 
in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

Our  telephone  number-(212)  752-7050 


ACADEMIC 


CHAIRPERSON, 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
PhD  required,  professional  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  required,  demonstrated  adminis¬ 
trative  ability.  Individual  selected  must  be 
devoted  to  high  standards  in  Journalism 
and  show  evidence  of  scholarly/research 
publication.  Michigan  State  University  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Send  vita 
and  three  references  by  October  1,  1979 
to: 

Professor  Mary  Gardner,  Chairperson 
Search  Committee,  Room  1 13  Auditorium 
College  of  Communication 
Arts  and  Sciences 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing  Ml  48824 


INSTRUCTOR-JOURNALISM 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Full  time  position  at  West  Valley  College, 
Saratoga,  California,  to  teach  basic  jour¬ 
nalism  and  act  as  advisor  to  student  news¬ 
paper.  Absolute  application  deadline:  Au¬ 
gust  17,  1979.  Must  include  District  appli¬ 
cation.  Obtain  from  Office  of  Personnel 
Services,  West  Valley  Community  College, 
44  E  Latimer  Av,  Campbell  CA  95008. 
(408)  379-5890.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F. 


GRADUATE  ASSIST ANTSHIPS  available 
for  September  and  January.  $3000  for 
nine  months  and  waiver  of  out-of-state  tui¬ 
tion.  Contact  Coordinator  of  Graduate 
Studies,  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens  GA  30602.  Phone  (404)  542-4466. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CREDIT-ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  man¬ 
ager  for  Zone  9  metropolitan  daily.  Degree, 
electronic  experience  required.  Salary 
range  $20-$24,000  dependent  upon  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  29131,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PAYROLL  ADMINISTRATOR— For  large 
Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  payroll  preparation, 
including  the  reporting  and  handling  of 
wages  under  various  labor  contracts. 
Submit  resume  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  29129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COX  NEWSPAPERS  in  the  Phoenix  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  is  searching  for  a  profes¬ 
sional  Assistant  Controller  with  exMrience 
in  the  Newspaper/Shopper  field.  Positions 
requirements:  Minimum  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  accounting  operations  with  proven 
track  record  of  management  and  motiva¬ 
tion  of  people.  Must  have  experience  de¬ 
signing  and  implementing  EDP  Accounting 
Systems.  Salary  commensurate  with  back¬ 
ground  and  experience.  Excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  resume  to  include 
salary  history  to  Personnel  Director,  PO 
Box  28283,  Tempe  AZ  85282.  Equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SMALL  WEEKLY  suffering  from  stiff  com¬ 
petition  needs  aggressive  individual  to 
turn  losses  to  profits.  Opportunity  to 
buy-in  or  share  large  percentage  of  poten¬ 
tial  profits.  Box  29103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER 

We  are  looking  for  a  shirt-sleeve  accoun¬ 
tant  to  help  the  president  of  an  aggressive, 
small,  professionally  run,  family-owned 
company  with  subsidiaries  in  3  states. 
Duties  include  consolidated  financial  re¬ 
porting,  cash  flow,  investment  and  acqui¬ 
sition  analyses,  home  office  bookkeeping, 
centralized  insurance,  profit  sharing, 
health  programs,  audit,  state  and  federal 
consolidated  taxes  and  special  projects. 
Located'  in  small  community  with  all  its 
advantages. 

Outstanding  fringe  benefits  and  compen¬ 
sation. 

Our  employees  know  of  this  ad.  Please  in¬ 
clude  salary  requirements  and  references 
with  your  resume.  Reply  to  Box  29081, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  AND  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
for  our  7000  circulation  rural  coun^  seat 
weekly,  the  Register  Herald,  in  Eaton, 
Ohio.  Strength  of  leadership  and  character 
combined  with  the  capacity  for  hard  work, 
the  ability  to  sell,  sobriety  and  integrity  are 
all  prerequisites  for  management  positions 
in  this  growing  organization.  Send  resume 
tO:  G.W.  McClure,  III,  The  Brown  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  310  Patrick  Ave,  Urbana,  OH 
43078. 


MARKET  RESEARCH/ 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Daily  newspaper  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  immediate  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  Market  Research/Promotion  Man¬ 
ager.  Supervises  a  secretary  and  artist  at 
this  40,(X)0  circulation  Harte-Hanks  divi¬ 
sion.  Responsible  for  developing  market 
research  capability  and  data  usage  by  var¬ 
ious  departments,  plus  preparation  of 
brochures.  Also  in  charge  of  in-paper  and 
mixed  media  promotions.  This  is  a  chal¬ 
lenging  position  with  competition  from 
weekly  paper,  shopper,  tv  and  radio.  Salary 
based  on  experience  and  education,  plus 
excellent  fringe  benefit  package.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  K.  Cause,  Personnel  Manager, 
Yakima  Herald-Republic,  PO  Box  9668, 
Yakima  WA  98909.  We  are  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer;  women  and  ethnic 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Bottom  line  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  monthly  magazine  of  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  excellence.  Genuine 
growth  opportunity  for  publishing  profes¬ 
sional  with  a  good  grounding  in  financial 
management,  promotion,  circulation  and 
production.  Midwest  location.  Resumes  in 
confidence  to  Merrianne  Reagin,  Vice 
President,  Frederic  C.  Decker  Co.,  Counsel 
House,  Brookfield  Center  CT  06^5.  (203) 
775-2508. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ve  got  a  secret— and  it’s  strictly  classified  information!  We’!l 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder,  however  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  ease! 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 

IMPORTANT:  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the 
same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material.  Also  attach  a 
note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked.  Don’t  be  like  the  fel¬ 
low  who  told  us  "destroy  this  reply  and  any  future  replies  from  me 
if  Box  Holder  is  (name  of  newspaper).’’  With  the  volume  of  mail 
handled  by  this  office  each  day,  that’s  really  taking  a  terrible  risk! 
And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by 
a  group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  morning  Wisconsin  State  Journal  and 
afternoon  Capital  Times  has  an  opening  for 
a  Controller. 

This  position  reports  directly  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  and  includes  management  of 
a  20  person  department  responsible  for 
data  processing,  credit,  payroll,  cash 
management  and  financial  accounting. 
The  Controller  is  also  in  charge  of  budget¬ 
ing  for  fiscal  year  operations  as  well  as  long 
term  projections. 

The  qualified  applicant  should  have  sub¬ 
stantial  actual  work  experience  in  manag¬ 
ing  other  people,  data  processing,  budget 
ing  and  accounting.  A  degree  in  Account¬ 
ing  (or  a  related  field)  or  equivalent  work 
experience  is  also  required. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  an  estab¬ 
lished,  profitable  and  growing  company 
with  room  for  personal  and  professional 
growth,  please  write  a  letter  of  application 
including  your  educational  and  work  his¬ 
tory  as  well  as  salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
MADISON  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Box  8056 

Madison,  Wi  53708 
An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER-Newspaper 
group  needs  corporate  personnel  man¬ 
ager.  Responsibilities  will  include  com¬ 
pensation,  pension  and  welfare  benefits, 
EEO,  OSHA,  recruitment  and  management 
development.  Degree  and  2  to  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Some  labor  relations 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  28922,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Small  newspaper  seeks  top-flight,  nuts 
and  bolts  leader  to  run  day  to  day  opera¬ 
tion.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments,  we  need  a  circulation  building 
self-starter.  We  are  one  of  the  nation's 
finest  Indian  publications,  so  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Indian  affairs  is  critical.  Excellent 
living  conditions  in  beautiful  Idaho.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  tO:  M.N.  Trahant,  Editor,  The 
Sho-Ban  News,  PO  Box  488,  Fort  Hall  ID 
83203.  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADVERTISING 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING,  two  display  adver¬ 
tising  sales  positions.  Casper,  Wyoming 
twice  weekly  local  newspaper.  90  day 
draw,  then  on  commission.  Send  resume. 
Casper  Journal,  Box  3318,  Casper  WY 
82602.  (307)  265-3870,  John. 


NOW'S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  live  in  Wyoming! 
Salesperson  to  sell  a  newly  established 
Business  Journal.  Calling  on  manufactur¬ 
ers,  wholesalers,  construction  firms,  etc. 
Only  one  of  its  kind.  Weekly,  mailed,  90 
day  draw  then  commission.  Send  resume. 
Business  Journal.  Box  3318,  Casper  WY 
82602.  (307)  265  3870,  John. 


PROMOTION-MINDED  ad  salesperson 
needed  by  Florida  newspaper.  Salary- 
commission  setup.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume.  salary  needs  to  Box  28808,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Zone  3  daily  newspaper  seeks  advertising 
director  who  is  both  sales  and  marketing 
oriented.  Must  be  aggressive  and  an  effec¬ 
tive  motivator  of  personnel.  Major  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Salary  open.  All  replies  in 
coni'idence.  Please  send  resume  including 
references  and  salary  history  to  Box 
28783,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COME  TO  beautiful  Whitefish,  Montana 
and  enjoy  lakes,  hunting,  fishing,  hiking, 
camping,  skiing  and  Glacier  Park  too!  We 
have  advertising  sales  and  ad  manager  po¬ 
sitions  opened.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  tO:  Bill  Kunerth,  Whitefish 
Pilot,  Box  488,  Whitefish,  MT  59937. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  for  rural 
Ohio  weekly.  Must  be  able  to  sell  and  man¬ 
age  as  compensation  will  be  salary  plus 
incentive.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  28882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed 
at  45,000  daily  in  major  national  group. 
Experience  in  advertising  management  a 
must.  Will  supervise  staff  of  9  in  a  growing 
west  Texas  market.  Heavy  emphasis  on 
new  business  development  required.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  tO:  Advertising 
Director,  San  Angelo  Standard-Times,  Box 
5111,  San  Angelo,  TX  76902. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  SALESPERSON  for  established 

troup  of  suburban  weeklies  in  beautiful 
an  Francisco  Bay  Area.  We're  looking  for 
a  self-starter  who  likes  to  make  calls  and 
make  sales  to  new  and  established  ac¬ 
counts.  We  pay  well,  and  offer  an  excellent 
commission  arrangement  for  those  who 
excell:  company  paid  health  plan.  too. 
Send  your  resume  to  Box  28874.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  SALES  MANAGER— Fast  growing 
Miami-based  reo  for  top  Latin  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  needs  experi¬ 
enced  sales  manager.  Should  have  good 
contacts  and  reputation  with  Florida  ad 
agencies.  Spanish  language  ability  helpful 
but  not  mandatory.  Salary  open.  Contact 
Mr.  Jaime  (305)  374-5%6 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING -Advertising  direc 
tor  for  offset  daily  and  weekly  shopper. 
Must  be  highly  motivated,  professional, 
able  to  handle  large  and  small  promotions. 
Salary  and  bonus.  $20-25,000.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  with  past  salary  his¬ 
tory.  Zone  9.  Box  29016,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON  needed  to 
handle  major  account  list  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  weekly  shopper.  Located  in 
beautiful,  fast  growing,  recreation  area. 
Excellent  salary/commission  plan  based  on 
past  experience.  Send  resume  tO:  Lome 
Bruchet,  General  Manager.  Skagit  Valley 
Herald,  PO  Box  578,  Mount  Vernon  WA 
98273,  or  phone  (206)  424-3251. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING— For  an  aggressive 
and  energetic  advertising  salesperson  on 
Catholic  weekly,  circulation  25,(X)0,  lo¬ 
cated  in  prime  market  area  (Zone  3)  with 
enormous  growth  potential.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Send  resume  to  Box  29005, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES- We  want  a  profes¬ 
sional.  experienced  salesperson  to  service 
accounts  in  Madison.  Wisconsin.  We  pay 
commission,  our  successful  sales  rep 
resentatives  earn  $30-50M  annually.  Draw 
to  start  based  on  experience.  We  are  a  well 
established  shopper  with  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Call  (608)  493-2291,  ask  for  Bart  or 
Char. 


DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  Immediate 
opening  tor  working  advertising  manager 
for  growing  small  town  daily  in  northern 
Michigan  tourist  area;  enthusiastic  moti¬ 
vation  and  direction  of  sales  staff  of  4  re¬ 
quired:  send  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Ron  Belleville,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Cadillac  Evening  News,  130  N. 
Mitchell  St.  Cadillac  Ml  49601. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESPERSON  wanted  for 
21,000  circulation  PM  newspaper  located 
in  college  town  in  south  central  Connec¬ 
ticut.  VVe  offer  a  solid  base  salary  (plus 
incentive)  to  someone  with  experience  who 
is  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Good  fringes  and 
nice  working  conditions.  Send  resume  to 
Sam  Tierney,  Ad  Director,  The  Middletown 
Press,  472  Main  St.  Middletown  CT  06457. 

THREE  PAPER  GROUP  needs  top  sales¬ 
people  to  build  fire  in  ad  department.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  area,  room  for  advance 
ment.  Salary  plus  commission.  Box  29104, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES 
Arizona  Pennysaver  Newspapers,  a  Cox 
Newspaper  will  be  conducting  personal  in¬ 
terviews  in  New  York,  July  26th  for  Display 
Advertising  Account  Executives.  We  are  a 
weekly  shopper  with  a  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  340,000  in  the 
Phoenix-Metropolitan  area.  We  desire  only 
experienced,  professional  individuals  with 
a  proven  track  record  in  selling  and  build¬ 
ing  display  advertising  sales.  Experience 
with  a  shopper  publication  preferred.  VVe 
pay  High  Salaries.  PLUS  High  Commis¬ 
sion.  PLUS  auto  expenses.  Excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  If  you  feel  that  you  are  the 
professional  we  are  looking  for,  please  call 
collect  to  Mr.  Safranski,  (602)  273-7292 
for  appointment.  We  are  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

SOLICIT  ADS — Freelance  for  China  quar¬ 
terly.  Start  immediately  on  commission 
basis.  Some  experience  necessary.  Write 
New  China.  41  Union  Square  West.  New 

York  NY  10(X)3.  Attn:  P.  Seeger.  _ 

NEED  an  experienced  advertising  sales 
person  with  proven  track  record  for  ex¬ 
panding  retail  staff.  Offer  excellent  fringe 
package.  Submit  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  availability,  income  requirement  tO: 
John  Couch.  Daily  News  Chief,  PO  Box 
1440,  Winter  Haven  FL  33880. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for  dis¬ 
play  sales,  26.IXX)  afternoon  6-day  daily. 
Prefer  5-8  years  advertising  experience. 
Paid  insurance,  bonuses,  profit  sharing, 
etc.  Apply  Irene  Brosnan,  Personnel.  Chico 
Enterprise-Record,  PO  Box  9,  Chico  CA 
95927. 


SALESPEOPLE  wanted  for  monthly  tabloid 
paper  in  the  Washington  DC  area.  Call 
(703)  524-9665. 


WORKING  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 2  to 
5  years  experience  in  ad  sales.  Must  be 
able  to  work  with  students  in  training  situ¬ 
ation.  College  setting  requires  supervision 
and  training  of  staff  Use  of  survey  infor¬ 
mation  direct  supervision  of  daily  sales  op¬ 
eration.  Must  be  able  to  develop  long  range 
plans  and  work  with  other  departments. 
Familiarity  with  college  market  a  plus.  Sal¬ 
ary  range  mid-teens.  The  18.(X)0  circula¬ 
tion  Kentucky  Kernel,  an  independent 
student  newspaper,  is  located  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  in  Lexington.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to  Nancy  L.  Green, 
113  Journalism  Bldg,  University  of  Ken- 
tuclw,  Lexington  KY  40506.  (606)  257- 
190(5.  Deadline  August  1. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE— Leading  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  group.  Zone  2,  leading 
newspapers  in  high  income  communities. 
An  unusual  opportunity  in  a  fast-growing 
company.  Box  29150.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  southeast 
Texas  daily  and  tri-weekly  publications 
with  over  50,000  circulation.  Must  be  sales 
and  marketing  oriented,  promotion 
minded  and  capable  of  effectively  manag¬ 
ing  retail  and  classified  staff  of  14.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  both  daily  and  TMC  publications 
preferred.  Good  starting  salaiV,  incentive 
program  and  excellent  company  benefits. 
Good  opportunity  for  right  person  in  this 
rapidly  growing  area.  Prefer  applicants 
from  Zones  6  and  4.  Resume  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  29145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  PLACE  TO  GROW!! 

We  need  an  advertising  salesperson,  2  to  5 
years  experience  preferred.  Learn  all 
facets  of  advertising.  Become  the  well 
rounded  salesperson  you  want  to  be.  Join 
our  8(X)0  daily  and  20,(X}0  -  shopper  staff 
now!  Good  base  and  excellent  benefits  and 
commission  program.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  J.W.  Nelson,  Daily 
Gate  City.  1016  Main  Keokuk  lA  52632. 
Check  it  out  .  .  .  it's  a  good  place  to  live 
and  grow. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  six  day  6750 
daily.  Direct  staff  of  4.  excellent  benefits 
and  chance  for  advancement  in  aggressive 

troup.  Send  resume  immediately.  Arthur 
.  Powers,  Publisher,  Greensburg  Daily 
News.  135  S.  Franklin  St,  Greensburg  IN 
47240. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

10,000  southern  Minnesota  ABC  daily  with 
TMC  needs  aggressive,  responsible  execu¬ 
tive  to  handle  circulation  and  distribution. 
Incentive  compensation  commensurate 
with  experience  and  ability.  Good  fringes. 
Lake  area  within  1  hour  of  metropolitan 
area.  Box  29128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  New  Jersey 
weekly  chain.  Familiar  with  paid  and  free 
distribution  systems.  Must  be  take-charge 
type.  Excellent  company  benefits.  Contact 
Asher  Mintz,  Publisher.  Suburban  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp,  1291  Stuyvesant  Av,  Union  NJ 
07083,  or  call  (201)  686-7700. 


GROUND  FLOOR  OPPORTUNITY  for  circu¬ 
lation  professional  to  set  up  and  manage 
department  for  medium-sized  weekly  with 
TMC  in  Zone  5.  Must  be  sales  oriented  with 
at  least  3  to  5  years  experience.  Compen¬ 
sation  and  fringes  competitive  with  small 
dailies  in  region.  Send  resume  to  Box 
29094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
needed  for  Zone  5  six  day  daily.  Duties  will 
include  newsboy  management,  promotion, 
some  record  keeping.  Department  expan¬ 
sion  will  provide  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  right  person.  Box  29085, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  HERALD,  an  Iowa-based 
newspaper  with  tri-state  distribution  of 
over  40,000  daily,  seeks  aggressive- 
minded  circulation  district  manager.  Must 
be  strong  on  sales  and  service.  Excellent 
starting  salary  with  regular  increases  plus 
company  paid  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Tom  Kamerer,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  Telegraph  Herald,  PO  Box 
688,  Dubuque  lA  52001.  Equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
FLORIDA'S  GULF  COAST 

Fast  growing  Naples  daily  is  searching  for 
aggressive,  promotion  minded,  circuTator 
to  accept  full  charge  following  retirement 
next  year  of  circulation  director.  Circula¬ 
tion,  now  peaking  over  30,000  in  this 
dynamic  market,  offers  an  unusual  career 
opportunity  to  qualified  individual  with 
field  and  management  experience.  Earn¬ 
ings  starting  in  the  mid  $20s  with  full 
package  of  benefits  paid  by  the  company. 
Applicants  should  send  complete  informa¬ 
tion  to  Corbin  Wyant,  General  Manager, 
Naples  Daily  News,  1075  Central  Av, 
Naples  FL  33940. 


STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive,  shirt¬ 
sleeved  manager.  We  are  a  7-day  AM 
statewide  operation.  Our  manager  will  be 
responsible  for  training,  motivating  and 
promoting  our  western  side  of  the  state. 
This  individual  must  be  goal  oriented  and 
want  to  do  well  enough  to  become  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager  on  one  of  our  other  proper¬ 
ties.  We  are  part  of  a  growing  group  of 
newspapers.  Your  salary  commensurate  to 
your  experience  and  abilities.  We  offer 
clean  living,  good  salary  and  a  great  bonus 
plan.  Send  your  resume  ana  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  28999,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER- 50,(X)0  circu¬ 
lation  Zone  5  weekly  group.  Growth  mar¬ 
ket,  quality  news  product.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  communi^-minded  pro  with 
credentials  on  paid  and  TMC.  Send  resume 
to  Box  29190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  SHIRT-SLEEVE  DIRECTOR  for  small 
daily  in  southwest  Pennsylvania  to  run 
staff  of  10.  Intense  effort  needed  in  pro¬ 
motion.  Opportunity  for  supervisor  on 
large  daily  or  experienced  district  manager 
to  run  own  show.  Excellent  salary  and 
company  benefits.  Call  R.  Tice  at  Jean¬ 
nette  News  Dispatch,  (412)  523-5541. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SUPERVISOR 
ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 
We  are  seeking  a  result-oriented  self  start¬ 
er  to  supervise  our  growing  classified  ad 
staff.  Proven  strength  in  classified  phone 
sales  supervision  is  necessary,  college  de¬ 
gree  preferred.  Salary  commensurate  with 
exjjerience,  plus  incentive.  For  interview 
call  or  write  Don  Howson,  Advertising 
Manager,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  200  Pot¬ 
ter  Dr,  Pouch  6616,  Anchorage  AK  99502 
(907)  274-2561. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Direct  classified 
telephone  and  outside  sales  tor  substan¬ 
tial  twice  weekly  published  total  market 
coverage  newspaper  group.  Prior  experi¬ 
ence  in  classified  sales  management  de¬ 
sired.  Manage  10  employees  selling  in 
dynamic  market.  This  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  company  offers  career  ad¬ 
vancement  at  competitive  salary  and  man¬ 
agement  by  objective  compensation  plan 
rewarding  aggressive  individual  effort. 
Phone  or  write  B.  J.  Ridder  Jr,  West  Orange 
Publishing,  13261  Century  Blvd,  Garden 
Grove  CA  92643.  (714)  537-7510. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
25,000  circulation  daily  needs  aggressive, 
motivated  manager.  Direct  a  stafTof  seven 
and  responsible  for  directing  and  control- 
ling  all  phases  of  classified.  Ideal  candi- 
®'  date  would  be  No.  2  person  in  daily  or 

aay  AM  weekly  classified  manager  looking  to  move 
ir  will  be  up  Excellent  benefits  in  the  heart  of  the 
ting  and  Sunbelt.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Lawson 
ie  state.  Grant,  Assistant  Publisher,  Temple  Daily 
ited  and  Telegram,  Box  868,  Temple  TX  76501. 

r  proper^  CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

group  of  -fjig  Evening  Herald,  a  24,000  circulation 
^ rate  to  daily  published  in  Rock  Hill,  South 

Carolina,  seeks  an  aggressive,  motivated, 
at  bonus  tough-minded  manager.  Responsibilities 
include  budgeting,  planning,  directing  and 
-ditor  &  controlling  all  phases  of  classified. 

- Ideal  candidate  would  be  No.  2  person  in 

30  circu-  daily  of  classified  ad  manager  in  weekly 
(vth  mar-  looking  to  move. 

Ilent  op-  Excellent  compensation  and  benefit  pack- 
I  pro  with  age.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Rick  Fordham, 
i  resume  Ad  Director.  Evening  Herald,  PO  Box 
r  11707,  Rock  Hill  SC  29730. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  with  Zone  1  6-day 
daily  with  circulation  of  26,000  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  motivated,  promotion-minded 
shirt-sleeve  manager  to  direct  VDT  Clas¬ 
sified  Department.  Experience  in  maximiz¬ 
ing  growth  market  potential  and  develop¬ 
ing  a  quality  staff  preferred.  Some  outside 
sales  responsibilities.  Ideal  candidate 
would  be  No.  2  person  in  daily  classified  ad 
department  or  classified  ad  manager  with 
smaller  paper  looking  to  move  up.  Salary 
range  open.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Walter  McLaughlin,  Advertising  Manager, 
Nashua  Telegraph,  60  Main  St.,  Nashua 
NH  03061. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Zone  5  weekly  group  for 
promotion-minded  shirt-sleeve  manager. 
Experienced  in  maximizing  growth  market 
potential,  developing  a  quality  staff.  An¬ 
nual  volume  now  at  $600,000.  Resume  to 
Box  29188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
Moving  Up  In 
Metropolitan  Chicago 
Established,  rapidly-growing  chain  of  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  is  making  its  move  toward 
twice-a-week-or-better  coverage  of 
Chicagoland.  We  need  an  experienced,  ag¬ 
gressive  salesperson  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  the  Classified  Department  of  a 
newspapjr  or  ad  agency  to  man  our  new 
North  Michigan  Avenue  offices.  We  are 
looking  for  a  salesperson,  but  one  with 
managerial  capabilities  and  the  desire  to 
help  build  a  new  department  from  the 
ground  up.  Growth  potential  is  unlimited  in 
this  organization  that  has  doubled  sales  in 
last  18  months  and  will  do  so  again  In  the 
next.  We  offer  a  compensation  package 
that  includes  salary,  commission,  health/ 
life  insurance,  paid  vacations,  etc.,  etc.  If 
you  can  bring  to  our  company  the  experi¬ 
ence,  capability  and  raw  sales  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for,  we'd  like  a  chance  to  make  you  an 
offer  you  can’t  refuse.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  (including  salary/commission  re¬ 
quirements)  in  confidence  tO:  Dept.  LHW, 
P.O.  Box  439,  Addison,  IL  MIDI.  Equal 
opportunity  employer. 


CLASSIFIED 

PHONE  ROOM  MANAGER 
For  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  weekly  chain. 
Must  have  strong  phone  sales  track  record 
In  both  private  party  and  soliciting  busi¬ 
ness  accounts.  Ability  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate  6  person  staff  using  VDT's  in  phone 
selling  techniques.  Promotional  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Good  salary,  liberal  company 
benefits  including  profit  sharing.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history  to  Box  29162, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 

Expanding  45,(X)0  suburban  Philadelphia 
PM  with  big  league  potential  is  building 
all-pro  editing  team.  We  need  a  bright,  ag¬ 
gressive  editor  to  fill  a  crucial  spot,  direct¬ 
ing  both  staff  and  correspondents.  If  you 
have  solid  supervisory  experience,  a  flair 
for  layout  and  the  drive  to  succeed  in  a 
highly  competitive  market  send  us  a  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  three  page  samples. 
In  return  we  offer  opportunity  for  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement,  excellent  benefits  and  salary 
in  low  $20s.  Reply  to  Box  28693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-SOUTHWEST 

We  want  to  make  our  ^,000  plus  weekly 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  If  you’re  an 
exceptional  editor  and  manager  who  can 
put  together  an  interesting,  well  written, 
and  well  designed  newspaper  that  will  at¬ 
tract  and  hoTd  a  diverse  audience  in  a 
competitive  market,  please  send  complete 
employment  and  earnings  history  along 
with  samples  to  Box  28948,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Terrific  climate  and  community. 


HALF  REPORTER/HALF  DESK  PERSON 
for  small  daily.  Must  be  sharp,  neat,  swift 
and  versatile.  Have  some  experience  and 
clips.  No  calls.  Write:  Evelyn  Outcalt, 
Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise,  61  Broadway, 
Saranac  Lake,  NY  12983.  State  salary  re¬ 
quirements. 


EDITOR  for  newsletter  group.  Our  publica¬ 
tions  cover  tax  strategy  for  small  business¬ 
es;  personal  financial  management,  al¬ 
ternative  investment  strategies  (precious 
metals,  commodities,  antiques,  rare  coins, 
etc).  Need  working  editor-writer  experi¬ 
enced  in  these  topic  areas.  Familiarity  with 
free  market  economics  essential.  An  un¬ 
usual  career  opportunity.  Write  fully  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirement  and  samples  of 
published  writing.  Box  28914,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE 

REPORTER 

Opening  October  1  for  aspiring  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  on  weekly  specializing  in 
county  and  Pennsylvania  government. 
Minimum  2  years  reporting  experience.  In¬ 
stinct  for  the  jugular  essential.  Must  have 
clips  that  prove  ability  to  dig,  enterprise 
and  sharp  writing  skill.  Offices  well- 
shielded  from  TMI  radiation.  Salary  $280. 
Resume,  clips  and  references  to;  Richard 
C  Halverson,  Editor,  The  Guide,  2023  N. 
2nd  St,  Harrisburg  PA  17102. 


REPORTER  AND  LIFESTYLES  writers 
for  thriving  daily.  Er^rience  required.  VDT 
training  helpful.  Starting  salary  up  to 
$278.  Challen^ng  work  in  university  city. 
Send  resume;  Dominion-Post,  Greer  Build¬ 
ing,  Morgantown,  WV  26505. 


EDITOR  for  five  person  newsroom.  Must  be 
strong  on  staff  management  and  leader¬ 
ship,  local  newscoverage  and  features. 
Progressive,  growing  5-day  daily  located  in 
Zone  8.  Start  for  $f3,(XXj  to  $15,000  and 
grow  with  paper.  Box  28990,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  MISSOULIAN,  30,000  daily  in  west¬ 
ern  Montana,  seeks  experienced  reporter 
to  cover  environment,  energy,  and  natural 
resources.  Excellent  writing,  accuracy  and 
fairness  are  musts.  $14,000  minimum  de¬ 
pending  on  qualifications.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Sharon  Barrett,  City  Editor,  PO 
Box  8029,  Missoula  MT  59807. 


REPORTER  with  1-2  years’  experience  or 
equivalent,  high  journalism  interest/ 
motivation  and  desire  to  constantly  im¬ 
prove  sought  by  Florida  daily  in  highly 
competitive  metropolitan  area.  Clips,  re¬ 
sume,  references  to  Box  28974,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STATISTICAL-MINDED  EDITOR  with  ad¬ 
diction  for  detail  and  accuracy  wanted  for 
annual  data  books.  New  York  area.  Ex¬ 
pected  to  work  as  hard  as  six-person  staff 
as  well  as  direct  them.  Experience  impera¬ 
tive.  Give  complete  history  and  references. 
Resumes  will  not  be  returned  nor  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Box  28973  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Zone  2  operation  needs  managing  editor 
with  intensity,  new  ideas,  and  the  ability  to 
inspire  and  direct  a  staff  writing  for  more 
than  30,000  subscribers.  We’re  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  7-day  operation  with  circulation  goals 
on  paper  and  the  determination  to  follow 
through  against  the  competition.  The 
managing  editor  must  be  able  to  roll  up 
his/her  sleeves  and  demonstrate  how  it’s 
done.  Experience  will  open  the  door  for 
you.  From  there  the  applicant  with  the 
most  ability  gets  the  job.  Compensation 
shouldn’t  be  a  hang  up.  Resume  to  Box 
28972,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  LAYOUT  EDITOR— We’re  looking 
for  a  deskperson  who  can  design  attractive 
pages,  edit  copy  and  meet  deadlines. 
You’ll  work  on  three  Zone  2  dailies  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  110,000.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  tearsheets,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  29100,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED 
IN  ATLANTA 

...  for  weekly  business  newspa¬ 
per.  Applicant  needs  business 
writing  and  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  as  well  as  editing,  layout 
and  management  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  career  opportunity  with 
growing  multi  publication  firm. 
Contact:  Mike  Weingart  or  Bob 
Gray,  Cordovan  Publishing,  5314 
Single  Rd,  Houston  TX  77092, 
(713)  688-8811. 


RECENT  or  current  J-school  graduate 
needed  for  reporter  on  staff  of  award  win¬ 
ning  semi-weekly  in  the  8000  circulation 
bracket.  Send  resume.  You’ll  do  everything 
from  editing  community  correspondents  to 
covering  courthouse.  Excellent  situation  to 
get  “FIRST  EXPERIENCE."  Good  pay. 
Fringe  benefits.  Zone  4.  Box  28896,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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1979  J-SCHOOL  GRAD 
Catholic  weekly  offers  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  experience  in  feature  writing,  rewrit¬ 
ing,  head  writing,  copy  editing  and  layout. 
Must  have  car.  Ability  to  use  35mm  cam¬ 
era  is  a  plus.  Start  $8-10M.  Zone  3.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  29006, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

15,000  circulation  tri-weekly  headed  daily 
seeks  sports  editor  with  solid  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  to  direct,  organize  staff  and 
stringers.  Send  resume  to  Editor,  Carroll 
County  Times,  12  Carroll  St,  Westminster 
MD  21157. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
weekly  in  beautiful  Colorado  mountain 
town  near  Denver.  Heavy  concentration  on 
high  school  sports.  Hard  but  rewarding 
work.  Good  position  for  ambitious  new 
J-grad.  Send  resume  to  Canyon  Courier, 
PO  Box  430,  Evergreen  CO  80^9.  (303) 
674-5534. 

INDEPENDENT  NEWSLETTER  firm  seeks 
2  writers  for  publication  covering  energy 
technology,  policy  and  markets.  Bleats  v^l 
include  energy  department,  congress  and 
EPA.  Join  a  rapidly  growing  cadre  of  energy 
experts  in  a  congenial  nonsmoking  office. 
Salary  from  $12,000-$17,000.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  tO;  653  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  DC  20045. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  for  a  15,000  6-day  daily. 
Want  person  with  layout  skills  who  can 
manage  reporters.  Call  or  write:  Wayne  E. 
Lyon,  Daily  Times,  Ottowa  IL  61350  (815) 
433-2000. _ 

THE  EUROPEAN  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  has  a  vacancy  for  a 
good  reporter.  Person  desired  possess  pp- 
tential  as  demonstrated  by  salary  and  posi¬ 
tion  promotions  on  daily  papers  during  last 
|5  years.  Familiarity  with  military  life  help¬ 
ful,  but  not  essential.  Include  clips.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $15,920,  plus  substantial  hous- 
.ing  allowance.  Transportation  paid.  Only 
applications  post  marked  on  or  before  23 
July  1979  will  be  considered.  Apply  to: 
Civilian  Personnel  Officer,  European  Stars 
and  Stripes,  APO  New  York  09211. 

COME  TO  BIG  SKY  COUNTRY.  An  aggres¬ 
sive  semi-weekly  paper  is  seeking  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  to  round  out  a  staff  of  three 
in  recreation  oriented  southwest  Montana. 
Applicants  should  have  experience,  be 
able  to  use  a  camera  and  be  knowledge¬ 
able  in  darkroom.  Good  salary,  benefits 
and  surroundings  for  a  person  that  wants 
to  grow  in  community  Journalism.  Call  or 
write  Don  Fenlev  (406)  563-5283.  Box  818, 
Anaconda  MT  59711. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  with  solid  ex¬ 
perience  in  local  probes  sought  by 
200,000-1-  Eastern  PM.  Write  Box  29189, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Universal  desk  copy  editor — at  least  2 
years  daily  newspaper  editing,  headlines, 
layouts.  Electronic  experience  preferred. 
You  will  become  part  of  editing  team  which 
handles  copy  from  all  departments.  Salary 
dependent  on  qualifications.  Send  letter 
of  application  including  education,  work 
and  salary  history  to:  Editor,  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  Box  8058,  Madison  Wl 
53708.  Affirmative  action  employer. 


REPORTERS 

The  News-Democrat,  a  45,000  circulation 
daily  and  Sunday  in  suburban  St.  Louis, 
will  have  at  least  1  staff  opening  in  Sep¬ 
tember  resulting  from  continued  expan¬ 
sion.  Only  aggressive,  accurate  self¬ 
starters  need  apply.  Please  send  resume, 
your  5  best  recent  clips  and  a  letter  telling 
us  why  a  progressive  newspaper  compet¬ 
ing  with  2  metro  dailies  would  want  you  on 
its  staff.  Write  (no  phone  calls)  to  Karl 
Plath,  City  Editor,  News-Democrat,  120  S. 
Illinois  St,  Belleville  IL  62220. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

The  News-Democrat  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  wire  editor  with  good  news  judg¬ 
ment.  Please  send  resume,  5  best  recent 
tearsheets  and  a  letter  describing  your 
qualifications.  Write  (no  phone  calls)  to 
Joseph  Ostermeier,  News  Editor,  News- 
Democrat,  120  S  Illinois  St,  Belleville  IL 
62220. 

JACK  ANDERSON  INTERNSHIP 

A  three  month  program  in  Washington. 

1401  16  St  NW,  Washington  DC  20036 
(202)  483-l£t2 

TWICE-WEEKLY  pointing  to  5  days  in  next 
year  or  two  needs  experienced  editor 
oriented  to  strong  local  and  area  coverage, 
good  layouts;  some  knowledge  of  rural 
economy  a  plus.  Fast  growing  town  in 
northern  Nevada  offers  good  nearby  out¬ 
door  recreation,  good  schools,  small  town 
atmosphere.  Resume,  references.  Hum¬ 
boldt  Sun,  Box  912,  Winnemucca  NV 
89445. 

EDITOR  for  leading  Zone  5  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group  in  natural/recreation  area. 
Must  have  good  background  in  govern¬ 
ment  reporting  and  technical  skills.  This  is 
a  position  for  someone  serious  about  a 
quality  news  product.  Box  29112,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SENIOR  BUSINESS 
JOURNALIST 


We  arc  a  diversified.  Chicago-based,  Fortune  200  Cor¬ 
poration  seeking  a  high  qualified  journalist  to  develop 
meaningful  editorial  coverage  of  our  company  in  an 
internal  publication. 

The  senior  business  journalist  will  be  responsible  for 
helping  managers  and  employees  understand  one  another 
and  the  nature  and  direction  of  our  businesses.  This  is  a 
high-visibility,  newly  created  position,  closely  associated 
with  the  officers  of  the  corporation. 

If  you  have  a  degree  in  journalism  or  its  equivalent, 
.signillcant  reporting  experience  for  a  business  or  trade 
journal,  top-notch  journalistic  writing  skills — and  if 
you  are  interested  in  developing  your  talent  in  a 
dynamic  organization — we  are  prepared  to  offer 
the  challenge  you  seek,  along  with  an  excellent 
salary  and  outstanding  benefits.  Please  submit 
your  resume  in  contidence  to: 


Box  29089. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED 


NEWS  EDITOR— Southern  32,000  circula¬ 
tion  AM  looking  for  experienced  news 
editor.  Pleasant  city  and  congenial  staff. 
Write  Executive  Editor,  Florence  Morning 
News,  141  S.  Irby  St,  Florence  SC  29501. 


PROGRESSIVE,  yet  community-minded 
8000  circulation  daily  needs  reporter  with 
experience  covering  public  meetings,  dig¬ 
ging  out  own  stories.  $150  weekly,  all  ben¬ 
efits  paid.  Box  29083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  FINE  OPPORTUNITY 

Ohio's  fastest  growing  afternoon  paper 
(32,000  daily,  35,0(X)  Sunday)  has  im¬ 
mediate  openings  for  2  reporters  and  1 
sports  writer.  If  you  like  competition  and 
desire  to  excel,  call  Jim  Duff,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Lake  Countv  News-Herald  in 
Willoughby,  OH  (215)  3ol-0(X)0. 


OUR  ACTION  LINE  columnist  is  retiring 
and  we're  looking  for  a  bright,  innovative 
and  research-oriented  individual  who  can 
further  develop  one  of  the  best  read  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  newspaper.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirements  and  nonreturn- 
able  clips  tO:  Tom  Kamerer,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Telegraph  Herald,  PO  Box  688, 
Dubuque  lA  52(!)01.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


LEADING  MILITARY  MAGAZINE  seeks  in¬ 
novative  assistant  editor  experienced  in 
layout,  offset  production.  Excellent  future 
for  person  who  likes  challenge,  working  in 
pleasant  surroundings  with  first-rate  staff. 
Washington  [)C  area.  Salary  competitive, 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume,  covering 
letter  to  Box  29187,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS — Experienced  person  wanted  for 
medium  size  daily  sports  department.  In¬ 
clude  resume,  references,  layout  samples. 
List  salary  requirements.  Box  29177, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PUBLISHER  of  prof¬ 
itable  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  all  lo¬ 
cated  in  delightful  western  Washington 
(state).  We  seek  a  writer  who  uses  correct 
English,  who  has  supervisory  ability  or  po¬ 
tential  and  above  average  intelligence  or 
common  sense,  and  who  believes,  as  we 
do,  in  (xod,  family,  and  country.  You  would 
live  in  a  relatively  small  community  in 
Lewis  County  with  pleasant  living  condi¬ 
tions.  mild  climate,  excellent  hunting  and 
fishing  and  other  open  air  activities,  and 
good  schools.  Salary  commensurate  with 
your  record  into  the  thirties.  Write  or  tele¬ 
phone  collect  Jack  Britten  or  Don  Nunn, 
P.O.  Box  580,  Centralia,  Washington 
98531  or  (206)  736-3311. 


EDITOR — 3  prize  winning  New  York  City 
community  weekly  newspapers.  Must  have 
news  background.  Box  29170,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  monthly  labor  publica¬ 
tion  seeking  associate  editor.  Prefer  per¬ 
son  with  small  daily  newspaper  experience 
including  basic  reiwrting.  proficiency  with 
a  camera  and  editing,  page  layout  and 
headline  writing  ability.  Some  travel  in¬ 
volved.  Salary  mid  to  upper  teens.  Liberal 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  United  Paperworkers  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  Box  7  Fresh  Meadow  Station, 
Flushing  NY  11365. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally  200  »  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Sternman,  68-38 
Yellowstone  Blvd,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR  for  community 
daily  newspaper  in  New  York  City  metro 
area.  Experienced  in  retail  and  classified  a 
must,  circulation  helpful.  Knowledgeable 
in  paid  as  well  as  unpaid  publications.  A 
great  opportunity!  Zones  1  and  2.  Write 
Box  2M01,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOGRAPHER  WRITER 
The  University  PR  department  needs  per¬ 
son  with  strong  feature  photo  and  dark¬ 
room  experience  who  can  also  write.  Must 
demonstrate  both  qualities.  BS  Degree 
and  3  years  experience.  Salary  $10- 
$15,000.  Send  resume  by  July  31  to:  Gerry 
Gilmer,  Director  of  University  Relations, 
PO  Box  5328,  Mississippi  State,  MS 
39762.  Equal  opportunity,  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  employer. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  medium 
size  daily  newspaper  with  commercial  oper¬ 
ation  (Zone  5).  Must  have  strong  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities.  Responsible  for  offset 
press,  scheduling,  camera/stripping  de¬ 
partment,  platemaking  department,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  quality  control.  Organization 


Editor&  Publisher. 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  pressmen  in  a  non¬ 
union  plant.  Zone  6.  Organization  provides 
career  growth  potential  with  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Send  resume  to  Box  27824,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

Zone  3  newspaper  central  printing  plant 
seeks  web  offset  press  operators.  General 
press  work,  helpful  if  you  have  some  (^ss 
Urbanite  experience.  Modern,  air  con¬ 
ditioned  plant.  Major  company  benefits. 
All  replies  in  confidence.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  including  references  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  28782,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  and  Job  shop  foreman 
needed.  Must  have  web  and  sheet-fed  ex¬ 
perience.  Have  Harris  V-15A.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Ken  Snyder, 
c/o  Lindsay  Gazette,  136  E  Honolulu, 
Lindsay  CA  93247. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Urbanite  daily  newspaper  in  Sun  Belt.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  advance,  good  bene¬ 
fits,  salary  and  profit  sharing  plan.  Write 
Box  29153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 
Excellent  opportunity  to  work  in  all  phases 
or  production  management,  including  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  relations;  training  and 
development;  evaluation,  selection  and 
implementation  of  new  equipment;  inven¬ 
tory  control,  budgets  and  office  adminis¬ 
tration;  and  planning  work  processes  and 
production  scheduling.  Applicants  should 
have  an  appropriate  educational  and/or 
work  background  with  4  or  more  years  of 
college  preferred.  Excellent  starting  salary 
and  full  benefits.  Write  fully  to  Personnel 
Manager,  Daily  News  and  Record,  PO  Box 
20848,  Greensboro  NC  27420.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


STAFF  ENGINEER 

Responsible  for  maintenance  of  electro-mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  including  computer  control  system.  Experience  in 
planning,  implementing  and  supervising  preventative  main¬ 
tenance  programs  and  related  functions  in  a  manufacturing 
plant  is  desirable,  as  is  an  electrical  engineering  degree. 
Located  in  central  Connecticut.  Send  a  detailed  resume 
including  salary  history  to: 

Paul  A.  Senechal,  Personnel 
HARTFORD  COURANT 
285  Broad  St. 

Hartford  CT  06115 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
AND  NIGHT  FOREPERSON 
Needed  for  the  Rutgers  Dally  Targum's 
typesetting  shop  on  campus.  Shop  has 
budget  of  $90,000  a  year,  payroll  of  over 
60persons  and  weekly  production  of  over 
10(J  tabloid  newspaper  pages  per  week 
plus  Job  work.  Experience  necessary  in 
typesetting,  composition  and  paste  up. 
Knowledge  needed  on  Photon  and  Com- 
pugraphic  equipment  and  offset  camera. 
Crucial  is  ability  to  train  students  in  use  of 
equipment  and  ability  to  manage  and  work 
well  with  a  part  time  staff  composed 
mostly  of  students.  2  year  contracts  and 
renewable.  Summers  essentially  free. 
Salaries:  $12-14,000.  Resumes  and  in¬ 
quiries  to:  Tom  Salzano,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Rutgers  Daily  Targum,  C.N.  5063, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick  NJ 
08903.  (201)  932-7051. 


A  DENVER,  COLORADO,  phototypeset¬ 
ting/prep  shop  needs  a  manager  who  has 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  photo¬ 
typesetting  and  camera  operations.  Exper¬ 
ience  should  include  knowledge  of  VIP 
typesetter,  ECRM  scanner,  and  MVP 
floppy  disc  system.  Must  know  layout, 
mock  up  and  all  phases  of  composition 
plus  black  and  white  camera  operations. 
Should  be  capable  of  pricing,  be  sales 
oriented  with  a  desire  to  grow.  Must  have  a 
proven  track  record  and  be  capable  of 
training  new  inexperienced  personnel. 
This  challenging  position  offers  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  for  right  individual. 
Sena  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
29090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 
produce  results  like  no  other  publication  in 
the  newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have 
machinery,  supplies  or  newspapers  to  sell 
(or  buy)— need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill 
an  opening— or  are  looking  tor  Just  the 
right  spot  to  advance  your  career— put  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  ad  to  work  for  you. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


COMPUTER  MONITOR-TECHNICIAN 
Small,  independent  daily  with  Sunday  and 
weekly  publications  in  Troy,  Ohio  needs  an 
experienced  technician-trouble  shooter  for 
a  bymo  System.  The  system  consists  of 
two  computers,  six  fixed  head  disks,  two 
191  typesetters,  six  Delta  Data  VDTs  and 
13  on  line  IBM  typewriters.  We  offer  a 
pleasant  community,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  a  full  benefit  program. 
Send  resume  plus  salary  expectations  to 
Mr  Gary  Niswonger,  Production  Director, 
Tr(^  Daily  News,  PO  Box  100,  Troy  OH 


PROMOTION 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTIONAL  ARTIST 
The  Bakersfield  Californian  needs  an  ad¬ 
vertising  promotional  artist  to  direct  and 
supervise  a  staff  of  three  layout  artists. 
Must  be  able  to  do  comprehensive  layouts 
and  finished  art.  Good  copywriting  ability  a 
must.  Must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
newspaper  production  and  preferably  a 
background  in  newspaper  advertising 
sales.  Must  be  a  self-starter,  and  able  to 
perform,  delegate  and  direct  workload. 
Strength  in  sales  promotion  necessary. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Apply  to: 

Dick  Hummel,  Director  of  Advertising 
THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN 
PO  Bin  440,  Bakersfield  CA  93302 
Phone:  (805)  395-7226 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Sonoma  State  University  seeks  an  ener¬ 
getic,  imaginative,  professional,  and  experi¬ 
enced  person  to  direct  a  diverse  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  BA  degree  and  4  years 
experience.  Salary  $24. 120-$29, 136. 
Send  resume  to  Director  of  Personnel, 
Sonoma  State  University,  Rohnert  Park  CA 
94928,  by  July  20.  1979.  Affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity/Title  IX  educa¬ 
tional  institution. 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


OO-IT-ALL  husband  and  wife  team  want 
chance  to  manage  your  small  weekly  in 
Zone  1  or  Michigan.  Potential  ownership 
would  sweeten  deal.  Box  28806,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MBA  with  newspaper  management  major 
and  BS  in  Journalism  seeks  a  management 
staff  assistant,  promotion  or  circulation 
position.  Box  29107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR-BUSINESS  MANAGER,  19 
years'  experience,  seeking  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  association  with  small  to  medium 
daily.  Strengths  in  all  phases  ad  sales, 
training,  marketing,  TMC.  Profit  oriented 
proven  producer  with  excellent  references. 
Would  consider  investing  in  small  property 
with  future.  Prefer  Zones  8  or  9,  available 
by  September.  Box  29099,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/General  Manager — larger 
daily,  any  Zone.  Presently  GM  for  12,(500 
circulation  daily  and  Sunday,  2  weeklies 
and  shopper.  Former  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  and  ad  manager  for  25,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  2  years  as  sales  consultant  for 
multi-state  group.  Strong  on  sales  and 
personnel.  Effective  administrator  with 
experience  in  budgeting  and  cost  control. 
Used  to  producing  high  profits.  Journalism 
degree.  Box  29159.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  mature  general  manager 
seeking  Job  as  a  general  manager  or  pub¬ 
lisher,  or  head  of  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  Box  29146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  JOURNALIST,  more  recently  in¬ 
volved  as  entrepreneur/consultant  with 
closely-held  consumer  product  com¬ 
panies,  seeks  midlife  return  to  first  love. 
Solid  administrative  skills,  training  in  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  operations  with  top 
metro  daily.  Former  byline  reporter,  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist,  accomplished  writer, 
broadcast  and  speaking  background.  Ex¬ 
tensive  civic,  political  involvement.  Strong 
issues  orientation.  Prepared  to  take  on  a 
tough  assignment.  Prefer  Zones  5,  2,  1. 
Top  references.  Box  29134,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


YOUNG  PUBLISHER/ 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
Marketing-oriented  in  the  broadest  sense 
(both  sales  and  news),  I  have  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  background  to  advance  to  the 
top  Job  at  your  $2  to  $5  million  daily. 
Strong  civic  leader.  Top  references.  Box 
29182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  SALESMAN,  real  heavy  weight. 
Multi-million  line  producer,  major  market 
Zone  2  daily,  seeks  challenging  position 
with  managerial  potential.  Will  relocate. 
Box  28794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ad  sales  pro,  experienced  in 
display  and  classified,  currently  employed, 
seeks  permanent  position  on  Western 
small  to  medium  paper.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  29108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMERCIAL  ART  1ST  tor  General  Motors. 
Gartoonist  for  3  weeklies.  Seeking  new 
career  on  daily.  Solid  portfolio.  Bob 
Seymour,  4651  Graford  Ln,  Stow  OH 
44224. 


CARTOONIST 


YOUNG  editorial  cartoonist  with  no 
awards.  Does  have  enormous  talent,  lively 
wit,  unrelenting  perfectionism.  Journalism 
degree.  Will  consider  any  daily.  For  sam- 
:ently  in-  pies  and  resume:  Box  296,  Loachapoka  AL 
ant  with  36865. 
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Editor  &  paper.  Presently  employed.  Box  289(18, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  14,  1979 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR— Twenty  year  pro 
wants  to  relocate.  Carrier  promotion, 
telephone/crew  sales,  direct  mail,  media 
advertising,  TMC,  CIS  and  all  phases  of 
circulation  management.  Can  be  a  boon  to 
any  circulation  director.  Box  29096,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

A  COMP::TENt  MANAGER— Excellent 
newspaper  background  in  circulation  and 
administration,  ^irt  sleeve  worker,  people 
oriented,  strong  planning,  promotion 
minded,  good  In  preparing  annual  operat¬ 
ing  budget  and  projecting  income  over  20 
years  experience,  seeking  circulation 
manager  job  or  assistant  in  medium  size 
daily.  James  Ramsdell,  1207  Cave  Springs 
Estates,  St  Charles  MO  63301.  (314) 
447-4967. 

LARGE  METRO  district  manager  with  ex¬ 
cellent  sales/service  record  seeking 
non-city  position.  Zones  5,  8,  9.  Small¬ 
town  production,  web  offset,  TMC  experi¬ 
ence.  BS  in  promotion.  Young,  energetic, 
problem  solver.  Box  29152,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LEARN  HOW  an  E&P  Classified  can  put 
you  to  work;  sell  or  seek  equipment,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services:  or  maybe  find  that  prof¬ 
itable  weekly  you've  wanted  to  own. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED,  young  sportswriter  at 
20,000  daily/Sunday  wants  to  tackle  major 
medium  daily.  Have  covered  pros,  preps, 
colleges  and  shared  daily  column.  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  28863,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PICTURE  EDITOR 

Long  on  experience,  talent,  short  on  clout 
in  present  job  as  chief  photographer/ 
picture  editor  for  100,000  plus  AM/PM 
daily.  Want  metro  daily  position  where 
management  is  committed  to  best  use  of 
art  and  picture  editor  has  final  say  on  use, 
crop  and  play.  Box  28848,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EX-PRO  BOXER,  30,  literate,  solid  clips, 
novel,  sports  expert,  historian,  seeks 
entry-level  job  as  sports  or  police  reporter. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Bob  Diamond,  PO  Box 
31447,  San  Francisco  CA  94131. 

ATTENTION  EDITORS,  managing  editors: 
Copy  editor/reporter  ready  for  delivery  to 
metro  AM  in  Zones  2,  3,  4,  6  or  9.  Package 
includes:  6  years  reporting,  5  years  edit¬ 
ing;  VDT  trained;  camera  qualified;  experi¬ 
enced  in  formating  and  makeup  editing. 
For  further  information  write  Box  28774, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEY  small  and  medium  dailies!  I  want  to  be 
your  editor.  I  have  five  years  field  experi¬ 
ence.  How  about  it?  Box  28804,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FORMER  MONK,  5  years  editing,  writing. 
Fluent  German,  proven  expertise  in  Reh- 
eion.  International/Domestic  Politics,  and 
Commercial  Transportation.  Seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  editor,  correspondent,  reporter. 
John  A.  Fink,  8330  N  46,  Apt  221,  Brown 
Deer  Wl  53223. 

ASIA 

Distinguished  foreign  correspondent  and 
China-watcher  seeks  to  return  to  Asia. 
Done  it  all:  Political  news,  human  interest 
and  economics.  Willing  to  work  on  desk  for 
year  or  freelance  (newspapers  unwilling  to 
pay  cable  cost  need  not  apply).  Box  28955, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  reviewer  seeks  book 
editorship.  Also  first  class  photo  editor, 
layout,  interviewer,  copy  editor.  A  find  for 
your  Sunday.  Any  coast  preferred.  Box 
28878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  BUREAU  CHIEF, 

31,  tired  of  posh  editorial  spot,  seeks 
new  supervisory  challenge.  Nuclear 
power,  solar  energy,  utility,  environ¬ 
mental  reporting  a  speciality.  Compe¬ 
tent  auto  tester  and  writer,  author  2 
technical  books.  Layout  and  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  PR  spot  with  utility  company 
or  similar  firm  also  sought.  Minimum 
$18K. 

Box  28980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July 


_ EDITORIAL _  : 

BIG  CITY  reporter  with  10  years  experience 
in  sports,  features  and  hard  news  seeks 
sports  editor  or  managing  editor  position 
and  opportunity  to  work  with  young  writers 
on  small/medium  daily  in  Zones  1,  2,  3. 
Box  29021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT,  aggressive  reporter-photographer 
seeks  move  up  from  small  daily  to  metro¬ 
politan  paper.  BS  in  Journalism.  VDT, 
government  and  feature  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  29014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

14  YEARS  industrial  editing,  7  years 
newspaper  reporting,  2  years  varied  sales. 
Competent,  dependable,  adaptable.  What 
do  you  ne^?  I  need  a  job  and  will  pay 
relocation.  BobGuibord,  14133  Breakfast, 
Bedford  Ml  48239. 

VETERAN  foreign  correspondent,  multi¬ 
lingual,  single,  with  in-depth  Stateside 
editorial  experience,  looking  for  corres¬ 
pondency  or  practical  stringership  in 
Western  Europe,  Israel,  Arab  Africa,  or 
South  America.  Available  immediately. 
Resume,  references  on  request.  Box 
29008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  sports  editor-writer- 
columnist  desires  position  with  daily 
newspaper  located  in  Zones  3.  4.  Good  ref¬ 
erences,  clips,  l^out  samples  available 
upon  request.  Box  29007,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  J-grad  seeks  reporting 
position.  Available  immediately,  will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  29004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  10  year  sports  pro 
seeks  challenging  writing  position  with  ag¬ 
gressive  daily.  Know  all  sports,  experi¬ 
enced  on  VDT  system.  Box  29002,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRO  WRITER — Ivy  grad  '68,  former 
reporter-rewrite  with  top  East  Coast  paper. 
Past  7  years  as  successful  freelance  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  business,  PR,  features,  etc. 
Seeks  rewarding  new  challenge.  (404) 
872-2137. _ 

AWARD-WINNING  editor-reporter-colum- 
nist-teature  writer  wants  management  and 
writing  position  in  Midwest,  but  will  re¬ 
locate  for  the  right  offer.  Recent  NEH 
scholar.  12  years  experience  on  small 
dailies  guarantees  versatility.  Box  28997, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER— Recent  grad,  currently  work¬ 
ing  part-time  for  mid-sized  daily,  seeks  full 
time  position  on  small  or  medium  daily. 
Excellent  clips  and  references.  Prefer 
Zones  1,  2,  but  will  consider  all  offers.  Jim 
McGrath,  9  Faculty  Circle,  Lake  Forest  IL 
60045.  (312)  295-5146. _ 

HARDWORKING,  eager  sportswriter  looks 
for  position  in  any  Zone.  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  college  daily  covering  both  big- 
time  college  and  pro  teams.  Call  (313) 
996-0848  or  write  J.  Turner,  500  S.  Fifth 
Av,  Ann  Arbor  Ml  48104.  Location  and  sal¬ 
ary  no  obstacle. 

SPORTS— Column,  editor,  pro/college  beats, 
ten  years  major  metro  experience,  slot 
to  Superbowl.  Strong  writing,  reporting 
ability.  I  want  to  return  to  daily  challenge 
after  freelance  hiatus.  Top  references, 
clips.  Ready  now  to  relocate  where  career 
opportunity  offered.  Box  28979,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  top  college  weekly;  Newsday 
stringer,  former  managing  editor  commun- 
I  ity  weekly.  Seeks  reporting  job  in  Zones  1 
and  2.  Thrives  on  deadlines.  Box  28809, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LAWYER-JOURNALIST  now  on  general 
assignment  with  major  news  organization 
seeks  law-oriented  position.  Covering 
courts,  government  agencies  preferred. 
Box  29125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  energetic  female  jour¬ 
nalist  recently  graduated  from  prestigious 
Mid-western  university.  Seeks  position  on 
newspaper  or  magazine  doing  anything  or 
everything.  Will  relocate.  Available  Imme¬ 
diately.  Box  29119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR:  Top  economics,  fi¬ 
nancial,  business  editor— presently  on 
New  York  financial  magazine— seeks  to 
head  business  reporting  staff  on  1(X),(X)0 
plus  daily.  Box  28954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH — Recent  college  grad 
from  major  Southern  institution  seeks  cor¬ 
respondent  position  from  New  Orleans. 
Founding  editor  of  collegiate  weekly,  also 
several  by-lines  in  large  city  daily.  Like  fea¬ 
tures  but  will  cover  anything  form  hard 
news  to  sports.  Box  29124,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  or  editor/general  manager;  20 
years  in  newsroom  management  and  gen¬ 
eral  administration;  strong  in  news 
development,  staff  direction  and  editorial 
comment;  can  teach  all  facets  through 
example.  Box  124A,  Main  PO,  St.  Louis  MO 


HAVE  TYPEWRITER,  WILL  TRAVEL— 
Arts/entertainment  and  education  report¬ 
ing  specialties,  also  have  wide  range  of  ex¬ 
perience,  including  feature  writing,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporting,  deskwork. 
Speak  Spanish.  Jon  Krampner,  1405  E. 
Second  St,  Casper  WY  82601,  (307)  265- 
8163. 


10-YEAR  PROFESSIONAL  with  excellent 
credentials  in  writing,  reporting,  editing 
and  management  wants  career  employ¬ 
ment  with  community-conscious  newspa¬ 
per  as  reporter,  columnist,  copy  editor, 
features  editor  or  managing  editor.  Write 
Ed  Lowe,  1847  Kenwood  Av,  Charlotte  NC 
28205  or  call  (704)  375-9437  evenings. 


REPORTER — daily  experience,  covered 
many  areas  including  city  hall,  local  politics, 
police,  labor  and  general  assignment. 
Some  copy  experience.  All  Zones.  Box 
29168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKAHOLIC  looking  for  someone  to  take 
advantage  of  him.  Recent  college  graduate 
now  working  as  part-time  staff  writer  for 
daily.  Looking  for  full-time  job  as  reporter 
for  daily  or  aggressive  weekly.  Skip  Mor- 
|an,  801  Kingston  Court,  San  Diego  CA 


EDUCATION  REPORTER  with  5  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  wants  job  with 
first-rate  metro  daily.  I've  won  state,  re- 
ional  and  national  awards.  Box  29163, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  editor,  writer.  Organiza¬ 
tional  skills,  layout,  photography.  Seeks 
challenge  with  newspaper  committed  to  its 
readers;  good  home  for  family.  Box  29151, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN/WRITER  seeks  new 
challenge,  would  like  to  be  top  man.  10 
years  experience,  five  as  sports  editor.  Box 
29149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  in  bureaus,  general 
assignment,  copy  desk.  Mature.  Use  cam¬ 
era.  Know  make-up.  Available  8/1.  Box 
29148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS — Six  years  experience  as  sports 
editor  and  looking  for  a  challenge.  Seek 
writing  or  assistant  sports  editor  post  at 
large  daily  in  Zones  1,  2.  Box  29140.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


"OVERQUALIFIED” 

So  some  have  said.  But  I  believe  there's  a 
good  paper  out  there  that  can  use  a 
healthy,  innovative  pro  with  30  years  of 
metro  desk  and  news  management  exper¬ 
ience.  If  you  agree,  let's  explore  mutual 
goals.  Box  29101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR — Daily,  weekly  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience.  Editorial  director 
for  business  publisher.  Seeks  return  to 
journalism.  Top  edit  skills,  all  phases, 
strong  supervisory,  marketing  back¬ 
ground.  Box  29095,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFFER/STRINGER  available  to  cover 
Canada's  political  scene.  SHAW,  3/245 
Wellesley  St  E,  Toronto,  Ont.  M4X  IG8. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— After  7  years  "on 
the  streets"  in  New  York  City  as  a  free¬ 
lance  photojournalist,  with  excellent  edito¬ 
rial  and  photographic  skills,  inflation  has 
won  and  it's  time  to  look  for  a  good  staff 
position  with  the  dailies  or  a  wire  service.  I 
would  consider  relocating  to  Zones  1,  2,  3, 
8,  9  or  an  overseas  assignment,  if  the  offer 
is  right.  I'm  32  and  supporting  a  family  of 
5,  so  please,  no  $175  a  week  offers,  thank 
you.  Respond  to  Box  29009,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  state  news¬ 
paper  seeks  chance  to  produce  more  than 
8xl0s:  BA  and  MA;  editing  experience. 
Box  29139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAHOLIC— Hardworking,  re¬ 
liable,  seeks  immediate  position  on  small 
California,  Arizona,  or  Fla'ida  daily.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  editing,  reporting.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  award  for  recent  NEWSWEEK  photo. 
Box  29127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— General  Fore¬ 
man.  Proven  record  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  operation.  Cost/personnel  reduction. 
Hot/cold  type  conversions.  Latest  technol¬ 
ogy.  Knowledgeable  front  to  back.  Heavy 
in  labor  relations.  Box  28259,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _  _  _ 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Multi  plant, 
desires  a  change  and  challenge.  At  age  43, 
I  offer  leadership  and  experience  to  make 
effective  decisions  through  skills  in  opera¬ 
tions,  technology  changes,  labor  relations 
and  planning.  Degree.  Proven  record  all 
phases  of  operations.  Cost/personnel  re¬ 
ductions.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  28826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  of  a  Southwest 
daily  wants  a  public  relations  or  a  public 
Information  position,  prefers  Southwest, 
Midwest  or  Colorado.  Box  29114,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Dolts  in  Dairyland—No.  543 

Well,  readers  have  been  sending  me  more  examples  of 
absurdities  from  The  Milwaukee  Journal  that  grew  out  of  its 
policy  of  omitting  the  hyphen  from  compound  modifiers. 
Earlier  this  year  the  Journal  was  held  up  to  ridicule  nation¬ 
ally  in  The  New  Yorker  for  a  headline  that  read,  "Man  Eating 
Piranha  Sold  as  Pet  Fish."  "Did  he  Look  like  a  fish?"  The 
New  Yorker  asked. 

Later  there  was  the  preposterous  "UW  Bombs  Theory 
Weary  Indiana."  And  since  1  commented  on  that  atrocity  in 
February,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  "Man  Made 
Earthquakes  Jar  Atlanta":  ".  .  .  said  he  had  shot  three  deer 
chasing  dogs";  and  “Nearby  parks  beckon  to  gas  short  va¬ 
cationers."  Let's  get  that  man  who  shot  the  deer,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  one  who  jarred  Atlanta,  even  if  we  have  to  call 
out  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  to  do  it. 

Where  such  a  nitwitted  rule  as  banning  hyphens  from 
compound  modifiers  could  have  originated  is  a  mystery,  but 
it  was  well  established  when  1  joined  the  Journal  staff  in 
1947.  After  brooding  about  it  for  a  while.  1  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  managing  editor  to  its  idiocy.  What  1  got  in  reply  is 
epitomized  in  effect  by  the  cartoon  that  showed  a  baffled 
underling  standing  before  the  desk  of  an  executive  who  is 
bellowing.  “But  there  is  no  reason  for  it,  1  tell  you!  It's  just 
our  policy!" 

Recently  readers  have  taken  to  writing  the  Journal  on  this 
subject,  and  why  the  Journal  does  not  respond  by  bringing  its 
writing  and  editing  into  closer  approximation  with  English  is 
an  even  deeper  mystery  than  the  no-hyphen  rule  itself.  The 
Journal  runs  a  column  in  which  complaining  readers  are 
permitted  to  sound  off,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  me  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  (It  is  labeled  as  the  work  of  “The 
Journal  reader  contact  editor."  1  suppose  they  mean 
reader-contact  editor,  though  that's  pretty  terrible  English 
too.) 

Guess  what  the  Journal's  explanation  was.  It  said  the  story 
had  been  dictated  over  the  phone,  and  so  “hyphens  are  apt 
to  be  omitted  unless  specifically  asked  for."  Can  you  believe 
it?  Out  of  the  telephone  and  into  the  photocompositor, 
bypassing  the  copydesk.  But  of  course  the  truth  was  that  this 
was  just  another  example  of  the  Journal's  no-hyphen  policy. 
The  “reader  contact  editor"  went  on  to  say,  “Perhaps  it 
would  be  simpler  if  all  such  unit  modifiers  were  given  the 
benefit  of  hyphens.  But  that's  up  to  the  Style  Committee." 

Obviously  the  Style  Committee  at  the  Journal  is  omnipo¬ 
tent  as  well  as  obtuse,  and  probably  dictates  editorial  policy 
as  well  as  style.  Later  I  received  a  clipping  in  which  a  Journal 
spokesman  replied  to  another  reader  who  was  protesting  the 
absence  of  a  needed  hyphen.  The  spokesman  agreed  with  the 
reader,  but  explained.  “Actually,  the  Journal  style  rule  does 
not  prohibit  use  of  hyphens  in  such  cases,  but  leaves  it  to  the 
writer's  discretion:  'Do  not  hyphenate  unit  modifiers  except 
for  clarity.'  " 

Hogwash.  Journal  staffers  are  so  intimidated  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  and  have  been  for  at  least  the  30  years  since  I  worked 
there,  that  they  do  not  dare  put  hyphens  in  unit  modifiers,  if 
in  fact  they  know  a  unit  modifier  when  they  see  one,  which  is 
doubtful.  To  begin  with,  such  hyphens  are  always  needed  for 
clarity,  and  the  rule  should  have  been  expunged  from  the 
stylebook  long  ago.  Furthermore,  if  after  this  long  reign  of 
terror  the  Journal  should  tire  of  ridicule  from  readers  and 
others,  it  would  have  to  hold  seminars  for  its  staffers  to  teach 
them  what  a  unit  modifier  is  and  how  to  punctuate  it. 

The  Journal's  no-hyphen  rule  may  look  like  ignorance,  but 
it  is  not  that  at  all.  Ignorance  is  not  knowing  something,  and, 
as  Mark  Twain  said,  we  are  all  ignorant,  only  about  different 
things.  The  word  for  persisting  in  error  after  it  has  been 
pointed  out  innumerable  times  over  30  years  is  a  different 
word.  The  word  is  stupidity. 
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Photo  credits 


Jim  Beckel  of  the  Oklahoma  Journal,  Oklahoma  City, 
has  won  "Photo  of  the  Year"  honors  in  the  Oklahoma  Press 


Association  competition  with  this  study  which  also  won  first 
place  in  the  portrait/personality  division  of  the  annual 
event.  Beckel,  who  has  been  with  the  Journal  since  July  of 
1976,  holds  an  associate  degree  in  journalism  from  Oscar 
Rose  Junior  College,  Midwest  City,  Oklahoma. 

Dale  Crenshaw  of  the  Enid  (Okla.)  News  and  Eagle,  won 
the  "Photographer  of  the  Year"  designation  based  on 
points  earned  for  pictures  entered.  A  University  of  Kansas 
graduate,  Crenshaw  has  worked  for  the  Oklahoma  newspa¬ 
pers  since  January,  1978.  In  1976,  he  was  a  national 
finalist  in  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  photo-journalism 
competition. 

Winning  pictures  in  the  Oklahoma  photo  competition  are 
exhibited  at  newspapers,  libraries,  fairs,  banks  and  col¬ 
leges. 


PHOTO 

ASSOCIATES 

NEWS 

SERVICE 


wf 


Rick  Moran  of  Photo  Associates  News  Service,  Flushing, 
N.Y.,  is  proud  of  his  new  license  plate  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  Albany.  Moran,  as  the  first  of 
over  20  New  York  photographers  requesting  the  plate  let¬ 
ters,  agreed  to  give  up  his  NYP  plate  for  the  honors  of 
owning  NY  PHOTO.  He  has  even  been  asked  to  "will"  the 
rights  to  the  plate  to  another  photographer  should  he  no 
longer  have  use  for  it.  Moran  declined:  "I'm  growing  rather 
fond  of  the  looks  I'm  getting  with  the  plate  and  have  no 
intention  of  giving  it  up.  I'd  hate  to  think  someone  was 
wishing  me  dead  just  to  get  the  plate  off  me!" 

Photo  Associates  News  Services,  Inc.,  publishes  the 
Queens  Observer  Newspapers  in  New  York.  (Photo  by  Jon 
Pichney,  P.A.N.S.) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  14,  1979 
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Padlocks  from 
Cleveland  to  Atlanta 


6«  a  pound. 


Machine  tools  from 
Detroit  to  Charlotte 


6C  a  pound. 


Cosmetics  from 
i  Dallas  to  Charlotte 


Hardware  from  ' 
Miami  to  New  York 


Frozen  meat  from 


EASTERN  PRESENTS 
THEGOSICUTTERS. 

NOW,gET  AIR  SPEED  ATTWJCKRAIES 
EVERirWHERE  WE  RY  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  U.S. 


Oil  rig  parts  from 
Houston  to  New  York 
for  as  little  as 
11#  a  pound. 


Note:  Rates  shown  are  airport-to-airport  and  are  based  upon 
shipping  a  minimum  of  5-10  containers  at  maximum  load. 


10#  a  pound. 


Fruit  from 

Portland  to  Miami  /J 
for  as  little  as 
15#  a  pound. 


Electronics  from 
San  Francisco 
to  Miami 
for  as  little  as 
13#  a  pound. 


MfKW  Equipment  from 
/  Boston  to  Houston 
for  as  little  as 
11#  a  pound. 


Pharmaceuticals  from 

iNew  York  to  Atlanta 
for  as  little  as 
^  7#  a  pound. 

”  Publications  from 
Washington  to  Tampa 
for  as  little  as 
8#  a  pound. 


,  Computer  software  from 
^  Atlanta  to  Seattle 
for  as  little  as 
13#  a  pound. 

^  Citrus  fruit  from 
Xi  Orlando  to  St.  Louis 

9#  a  pound. 


Movie  film  from 
Los  Angeles 
to  Orlando 
for  as  little  as 
13#  a  pound. 


Eastern  pioneered  deep  discounts 
for  high-density  freight  in  1972. 

But  that  was  just  in  big  LD-3  con¬ 
tainers,  and  just  to  a  few  markets. 

Now,  Eastern  is  pioneering  The 
Costcutters-containers  that  give 
you  low,  low  rates  for  your  high- 
density  freight  on  a/ery  one  of 
Eastern’s  over  1,200  flights  to  85 
cities  in  the  Continental  U.S. 
every  day.  Rates  as  low  as  6<t  a 
pound  to  some  markets. 

THE  MORE  TNE  CHEAPER. 

The  Costcutters  give  you  a  cost 
efficiency  and  scope  of  service 
that  remove  the  last  reasons  for 
not  shipping  by  air. 

The  Costcutters  are  fiberboard 
containers  9, 13  and  18  cubic  feet 
in  size,  each  holding  up  to  250 


pounds,  to  give  you  a  choice 
depending  on  the  density  of  your 
product.  And  the  more  contain¬ 
ers  you  ship,  the  cheaper  it  gets. 

R)r  example,  between  New  York 
and  Atlanta,  ship  three  Costcutter 
#1  containers  and  your  cost  is  $21 
per  container;  ship  ten  or  more 
and  the  cost  is  $16  per  container. 

You  buy  these  containers  at 
low  cost,  hut  they  can  be  used 
again  and  again.  And  they’re  easy 
to  handle  and  store  because  they 
fold  up  flat.  We  also  continue  to 
offer  LD-3  containers  for  freight 
weighing  up  to  3,150  pounds  to 
key  major  markets. 

OURNEWCARGOTRAC 

More  news  from  Eastern  is 
Cargotrac,  our  new  computerized 


freight  control  system  that  tracks 
your  cargo  every  step  of  the  way. 

Prove  to  yourself  we  now  have 
everything  going  for  your  shipment 
Let  us  quote  you  some  Costcutter 
rates,  and  the  low  cost  of  pickup 
and  delivery  if  you  need  it 

^Mail  to  Jerry  Schorr,  Vice  President  ^ 

I  Cargo  Sales,  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.  | 

I  FO.  Box  787,  Miami,  Florida  33148  i 

I  Please  send  me  your  new  brochure  on  ■ 

'  The  Costcutters.  eap-7 

I  Name _  | 

I  Tnle _  I 

I  Company _  I 

I  Address _  I 

I  City _  I 

I  State  Zip  I 

I _ ! 


EASTERN  Air-Freight 

WE  HAVE  TO  EARN  OUR  WINGS  EVERY  DAY 


S ur prising  Pi ttsb urgh ; 


Pittsburgh 

ranks  5th 
in  research 
and 

development. 


Research  and  development  is  Pittsburgh's  third 
largest  industry,  employing  more  than  20,000 
scientists  and  engineers. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie-Mel- 
lon  and  Duquesne  Universities,  working 
hand  in  hand  with  local  corporations,  are 
key  factors  in  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  activities  in  this  surprising  mar¬ 
ket. 

Rank  the  Pittsburgh  market  high  on 
your  schedule.  Twelfth  in  size,  fifth 
in  the  nation's  research  and  de¬ 
velopment. 
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